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A Change of Signs Editorship: A Word from the Publisher 


e are now nearing the thirty-first volume of Signs and the end of 

the five-year term of the editorship of Sandra Harding and Kathryn 

Norberg, who, along with their colleagues at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, and at other institutions have very ably managed the 
journal from volume 26, including the launch of the electronic edition 
in 2002. Following the traditions of the journal since its inception, Sggns 
has continued to show its commitment to publishing essays at the forefront 
of new directions in feminist scholarship—essays that engage gender, race, 
culture, class, nation, and/or sexuality cither as central focuses or as con- 
stitutive analytics, and special issues that addressed the intersections of 
gender with cultural memory, science, globalization, and development 
cultures. Sggas has emphasized as well a transnational perspective, includ- 
ing membership of a number of international scholars on its advisory 
board. The process for selecting a new editorial home for the journal is 
now beginning, and a few words about that process are in order. 

From its founding, Sigs has had no formal connection to any scholarly 
organization or to any department at the University of Chicago. Instead, 
the process of selecting an editor (or editors) has involved consultation 
by the Press with a wide range of scholars in many disciplines throughout 
the world. The editorial group has taken many forms over the journal’s 
history—from single editors at Barnard/Rutgers and Duke/UNC uni- 
versities, to an editorial collective at Stanford, and explicitly interdiscipli- 
nary coeditorships at the universities of Minnesota, Washington, and at 
UCLA. With the development of e-mail, fax, and expedited mail services, 
it has been possible for the editors to include leading scholars throughout 
the world as associate editors and advisory board members. The Press 
continues to be open to such diversity of editorial organization. 

The Press and its board, in order to guide the selection, have appointed 
an advisory committee, which includes previous editors and a selected 
group of associate editors and members of the Signs Advisory Board. 
Nominations have been solicited from a wide group of scholars. The Press 
will ask the nominees to prepare a full publication proposal. Proposals 
will be subsequently reviewed by the advisory committee, and recom- 
mendations will be made to the Press, which makes the final appointment. 

The proposals are judged on several grounds. The statement of editorial 
policy is critical, as it must reflect an understanding of the field and the 
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role that Signs has played in the past. It must also articulate a practical 
agenda for the journal’s future. In addition, each proposal is evaluated in 
terms of the proposed editor’s (or editors’) academic qualifications, pub- 
lishing experience, and overall abilities to work with a diverse group of 
scholars and multidisciplinary ideas. The editor(s) will be charged with 
the final responsibility for peer review and the acceptance of manuscripts 
for publication and will carry the primary burden of dealing fairly and 
openly with literally hundreds of potential contributors to the journal each 
year. 

The selection of proposed associate editors must also be evaluated. The 
involvement of a number of scholars is essential to bringing diverse per- 
spectives to the formation of editorial direction for the journal. Further, 
cach proposal is judged on its contribution toward involving a changing 
and ever-widening network of scholars in the work of the journal. Finally, 
it is also critical that the group selected to head the journal have the active 
institutional support that has characterized the previous editorships. The 
editors’ responsibilities to the journal cannot be met without the contri- 
butions of release time from other responsibilities, office space, and ad- 
ministrative support. 

Signs has, since its inception, played a remarkable role in the scholarly 
study of women in culture and society. We launch the search for the 
seventh editor(s) with the belief that the challenging world of scholarship 
today presents ample opportunity to build upon the accomplishments of 
the journal during its first thirty years of publication. 


Mary Hawkesworth 


The Semiotics of Premature Burial: Feminism in a 
Postfeminist Age 


Death by report lends itself to conjecture. 
—Loraux 1987, x. 


[S/]he has no home who recklessly marries an illegitimate cause. 
—Sophocles 1973, 35 


ver the past four decades feminism has experienced unprecedented 

growth. In the words of Sonia Alvarez, “The sites where women, 

who declare themselves feminists, act or may act have multiplied. It 
is no longer only in the streets, in autonomous or consciousness-raising 
groups, in workshops for popular education, and so on. Although feminists 
continue to be in those spaces today, they are also in a wide range of 
other cultural, social, and political arenas: the corridors of the United 
Nations, the academy, state institutions, media, and nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs), among others” (Alvarez 1998, 4). Through the 
far-too-invisible labor of feminist activists around the world, feminism has 
surfaced in manifold ‘struggles that seldom garner the attention of the 
press. 
Within the official institutions of state in Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
Latin America, and North America, feminist projects are ongoing through 
gender mainstreaming and the creation of “national machinery” for 
women, such as ministries for women, women’s bureaus, and gender 
equality commissions. The feminist arm of the United Nations, the United 
Nations Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM), is working with in- 
digenous women’s organizations on all continents to safeguard women’s 
lives and livelihoods and to secure their economic, political, and civil rights. 


I am grateful to Joan Tronto, whoec provocative paper, “Time’s Place,” stimulated me 
to think about recurrent reports of the “death” of feminism. I would also like to thank Tim 
Kaufiman-Osborne, John Nelson, Anna Lonen Nelson, Philip Alperson, and two anonymous 
reviewers for helpful comments on an carer version of this arncle. 
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Several states, such as Sweden and the Netherlands, have included gender 
equity efforts among their major foreign policy initiatives. Femocrats work 
within public agencies in all but one or two nations to structure policy 
initiatives that address women’s needs, concerns, and interests, however 
contested these concepts may be (Eisenstein 1991). In the aftermath of 
four UN-sponsored world conferences on women, 162 nations have rat- 
ified the Convention to Eliminate All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (CEDAW), and women’s rights activists in all those nations are 
working to pressure their governments to change constitutions, laws, and 
customary practices in accordance with CEDAW provisions. A near uni- 
versal consensus among nations supports the Beijing Platform for Action, 
and feminist activists work locally as well as through the UN monitoring 
processes to press for implementation of the Beijing Platform. 

Feminist NGOs have proliferated, creating a vibrant feminist civil so- 
ciety. Web sites such as “Electrapages” and “Euronet” provide information 
about tens of thousands of orgahizations around the globe created by and 
for women that seck to develop women’s political agendas, conduct gen- 
der audits and gender impact analyses of government policies, build pro- 
gressive coalitions among women, deepen the meaning of democracy and 
democratization, deliver much-needed services to women, and pressure 
public and private sectors to include more women and respond better to 
women’s concerns.’ The substantive scope of such feminist work includes 
subsistence struggles; the politics of food, fuel, and firewood; women’s 
health and reproductive freedom; education for women and girls; employ- 
ment opportunity, equal pay, safe working conditions, and protection against 
sexual harassment; rape and domestic violence; sexual trafficking; women’s 
rights as human rights; militarization; peace making; environmentalism; 
sustainable development; democratization; welfare rights; AIDS; parity in 
public office; women’s e-news; feminist journals and presses; and curriculum 
revision, feminist pedagogy, and feminist scholarship. 

A strange phenomenon has accompanied the unprecedented growth of 
feminist activism around the globe: the recurrent pronouncement of fem- 
inism’s death. From the 1970s through the new millennium, journalists, 
academics, and even some feminist scholars have declared the demise of 
feminism and hailed the advent of the postfeminist age. Between 1989 and 
2001, for example, during a period in which the number of feminist or- 
ganizations grew exponentially, a Lexis-Nexis search of English-language 


| The Web address for the Electra pages directory is http://www.electrapages.org The 
Web address for Euronet, a database of women’s organizations around the globe, is http: 
//wew.coronet.ol/Tullmoon /woailist/womlist.homl 
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newspapers turned up eighty-six articles referring to the death of feminism 
and an additional seventy-four articles referring to the postfeminist era.” 
How are we to make sense of such proclamations of the death of feminism? 
Given the vibrancy and the variety of proliferating forms of feminist theory 
and practice, why the premature burial of feminism? 

Sarah Webster Goodwin and Elisabeth Bronfen have characterized texts 
of death as forms of meaning making particularly ripe for semiotic analysis, 
for “every representation of death is a misrepresentation” (1993, 20). In 
cases of literal death, words seck to make present that which death has 
made radically absent and thereby misrepresent their subject. But the death 
proclamations concerning feminism involve a very different kind of mis- 
representation. These textual accounts of death serve as allegorical signs 
for something else, a means of identifying a perceived danger in need of 
elimination, a way for a community to define itself through those it sym- 
bolically chooses to kill. The premature burial of feminism, then, stands 
in need of further examination. 

In this article, I explore how the death of feminism is represented in 
order to plumb the larger meanings embedded in proclamations of fem- 
inism’s symbolic demise. I will begin by investigating two mechanisms by 
which feminism’s death has been produced, the “obituary” and narrative 
accounts of “evolutionary extinction,” to unearth the tacit values of fem- 
inism’s morticians. I will then consider competing accounts of the “signs 
of death” in order to explore how particular assumptions about the on- 
tology of feminism are tied to specific forms of metaphorical death. Given 
the particular kind of distortion involved in the premature burial of a 
thriving global feminism, the final section of my article situates contem- 
porary feminism’s death knell in the context of a gendered history of live 
burial practices. By excavating and interpreting such archaic practices, I 
will link the rhetorical burial of contemporary feminism to an ongoing 
effort to undermine feminist struggles for social justice. 


Mechanics of death 

The obituary 

In November 1976 Harper’s published as its cover story “Requiem for 
the Women’s Movement” (Geng 1976), the first of many media pro- 
nouncements that “second-wave” feminism was dead. Nothing particular 
happened in November 1976 to signal the death of feminism, no cata- 


? Eor an overview of the growth of feminism during this period, see Howell and Mulligan 
2003. 
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clysmic event, no tragic accident, no death thrall, and no bedside drama, 
simply a messenger with the news. As in the conventions of Greek tragedy 
in classical antiquity, the death of feminism “comes to us through words. 
Nothing is seen by the audience in the first instance. Everything starts by 
being spoken, by being heard, by being imagined” (Loraux 1987, vii). 
The Harper's essay by Veronica Geng fixed a frame for ensuing obit- 
uaries of feminism, chronicling the rise of the movement, tracing the 
emergence of debilitating disease, and assuring the reader that there was 
no foul play, no external intervention, simply death by natural causes, or 
perhaps self-inflicted wounds. According to Geng’s account the causes of 
death were numerous and varied. The women’s movement had lost its 
bearings, cut itself off from American women, and abandoned its original 
purpose: consciousness raising, confrontational politics, and organizing 
women in accordance with “the belief that change could be had if people 
got together and declared they wanted it” (Geng 1976, 52). Rather than 
acting in concert to produce social change, the feminist movement fac- 
tionalized, devolving into “highly specialized individuals and cliques, each 
cultivating its arcane little patch of ground in such depth as to mystify 
and rebuff any interested generalists who wander by in search of a way 
to aid the larger goals of the women’s liberation” (Geng 1976, 53). 
Factionalism gave way to internecine warfare. The National Organization 
for Women (NOW) faction became obsessed with image making, gen- 
erating claims about a unified women’s movement even as it purged les- 
bians and radicals whose very existence seemed incompatible with the 
politics of respectability that NOW embraced. In Geng’s view, the radicals 
self-destructed by advocating “pseudolesbian separatism, not only from 
men but from ‘patriarchal culture’—thus abandoning most of the ground 
on which male power can be fought. They congealed the rush of ideas 
and emotional truth that had given life to their organizations” (Geng 
1976, 55). The “realist” clique that emerged within Democratic and Re- 
publican party politics initially demanded equal representation in party 
forums, including the national conventions, but gradually compromised 
itself out of existence, toning down its demands on the grounds of political 
realism until it no longer bore any recognizable relation to feminism, 
while the “social justice” clique squandered its energy on too broad an 
array of causes (racism, discrimination against gays and lesbians, poverty, 
war, and imperialism), leaving it without the time, strength, or concen- 
trated resources to press for “feminist self-interest” (Geng 1976, 64). 
Geng’s postmortem offers a narrative of dissolution that may seem 
markedly familiar, perhaps because it has been repeated so often. (For the 
most recent replay, see Hymowitz 2002.) In these secondhand accounts 
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we are invited not only to imagine feminism dead but to understand that 
its demise was caused by processes internal to feminism. Colloquialisms 
used to describe the death of feminism are wholly self-referential, invoking 
metaphors of suicide (“died by its own hand”) or old age (“its time was 
simply up”). Perhaps what is most interesting in Geng’s dirge is the in- 
vocation of an idealized univocal feminism fostering an abstract “women’s 
emancipation” even as it denies legitimacy to multivocal feminisms and 
castigates concrete strategies to foster social change. What social scientists 
characterize as division of labor and specialization essential to the long- 
term growth of organizations Geng depicts as fragmentation and disso- 
lution. What feminists perceive as a hard-learned lesson (that decentering 
white, middle-class Western women; acknowledging the multiple voices 
within the movement; supporting the priorities of women of color and 
women of the global South; and fighting racism, homophobia, hetero- 
normativity, and cultural imperialism were crucial to the cultivation of an 
inclusive international feminism), Geng constructs as a lethal dose of dif- 
ference. This familiar frame for the demise of feminism, then, carries a 
clear moral. Modes of feminist activism that challenge boundaries fixed 
by the dominant culture in the United States must be banished from the 
land of the living. 


Evolutionary extinction 
Some accounts of feminism’s passing suggest vague evolutionary processes 
through which feminism has been transformed into some more advanced 
stage of existence. In the words of Ann Brooks, “postfeminism” is the 
“expression of a stage in the constant evolutionary movement of femi- 
nism” (Brooks 1997, 1).* But as the problematic histories of social Dar- 
winism and sociobiology make clear, evolutionary metaphors of “natural 
selection” and “the survival of the fittest” are seldom feminist friendly. 
While the exact nature of postfeminism has been a subject of consid- 
erable controversy, some applications of the term are consistent with a 
strong conviction that feminism has become or soon will be extinct. In 
1988 Nicholas Davidson hailed the advent of postfeminism as a “new 
consensus on gender” that involved a reclaiming of traditional masculinity 
and femininity, a retreat from the politicization of personal life, the retrieval 
and preservation of “women’s rights as homemakers,” and the restoration 
of the male breadwinner model of the family (1988, 335-40). According 


* While Brooks acknowledges that in popular discourses postfemunism has been linked 
to the polincs of backlash, she argues thar the term pestfemsssm has a very different meaning 
in feminist theory and does not in any way imply antifeminism, a view I will contest below. 
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to Davidson, the postfeminist era emerges as a revolt against feminists “as 
they struggle to prop up the dead hand of the past” (1988, 336). Indeed, 


in Davidson’s view, postfeminism involves a broad coalition that unifies 
diverse groups: 


The Postfeminist Era will also involve millions of young single 
women, in revolt against the unisexist expectations they encounter. 
But unlike the Feminist Era, it will involve the cooperative partic- 
ipation of all social groups. Indeed it is hard to think of a single 
major group whose interests do not oppose it to the feminist or- 
thodoxy: feminine women demeaned by the feminist devaluation of 
the feminine; ambitious women hampered by the feminist politici- 
zation of personal achievement; all men; children—in sum, the vast 
majority of people; so that the early demise of the feminist per- 
spective as a significant social force begins to seem not just possible 
but likely. (1988, 337)* 


Although his “new consensus” appears to be indistinguishable from ap- 
peals to return to traditional family values circulating in Christian fun- 
damentalist circles, Davidson insists that “American women are not re- 
gressing back from feminism but progressing beyond it. They are moving 
beyond feminism to a world in which their hopes, fears, desires, and 
instincts are no longer distrusted or rejected as the destructive shreds of 
‘conditioning’ but welcomed and accepted as the positive, life-giving, 
inherent womanly attributes which they are” (1988, 339-40). 

In contrast to Davidson’s invocation of natural instincts and traditional 
gender relations as the ground of postfeminism, in Feminism without 
Women Tania Modleski (1991) traces the emergence of postfeminism to 
the works of a variety of self-proclaimed (often male) feminists in academia. 
While appropriating terms of feminist analysis, these scholars “negate the 
critiques and undermine the goals of feminism—in effect delivering us 
back to a pre-feminist world” (Modleski 1991, 3). Under the guise of 
studying gender relations, these academics subtly return men to the center 


* Unlike many accounts of the death of feminism, which post a fait accompli, Davidson 
suggests that a final “battle” may be required to secure femunism in its grave: “But feminism 
will not crumple of its own accord. Entrenched in the most powerful centers of influence 
in our culture, from academia and journalism to Hollywood and the publishing industry, 
feminists today are positioned to wield a massive long-term influence on our culture, re- 
gardless of their success or failure in the market of ideas or at the ballot box. They must be 
fought every step of the way, from our political parties to our cocktail parties, if they are 
not to prevail though the sheer lack of resistance that has often been their greatest asset” 
(1988, 337). 
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of analysis and suggest that women are subjects of scholarly interest only 
in relation to men. Within such discourses, lesbians and gay men are once 
again rendered invisible, as heterosexist presuppositions structure the 
frames of inquiry. In addition, these texts tacitly invoke liberal conceptions 
of politics that posit equality before the law as the limit of the feminist 
project, thereby eliding questions of power asymmetry that permeate social 
relations. Dubbing these academics “gynocidal feminists,” Modleski ar- 
gues that they use feminism as a “conduit to the more comprehensive 
field of gender studies [which is] no longer judged . . . as it ought to 
be, according to the contributions it can make to the feminist project and 
the aid it can give us in illuminating the causes, effects, scope, and limits 
of male dominance” (1991, 5). According to Modleski, then, postfem- 
inism involves a mode of intellectual analysis or critique that subverts 
feminism and as such should be understood as decidedly antifeminist. 
Despite the co-optation of feminist terms, Modleski suggests, this mode 
of academic analysis has profoundly conservative implications. 

Shifting focus from academia to modes of consciousness, Judith Stacey 
characterizes postfeminism as the “simultaneous incorporation, revision, 
and depoliticization of many of the central goals of second-wave feminism” 
(1992, 322). Stacey describes postfeminism as “the consciousness and 
strategies increasing numbers of women have developed in response to 
the new difficulties and opportunities of postindustrial society” (1992, 
323). Stacey agrees with Davidson that postfeminism has a mass base, 

particularly among women, but she argues that the factors contributing 
to the growth of postfeminism are quite distinct from antifeminism, sex- 
ism, and conservatism. Stacey advances a materialist analysis that empha- 
sizes systemic changes introduced by “postindustrial family and work life” 
(1992, 323). Over the past twenty-five years, as the real value of wages 
has fallen, more and more women have entered the labor force. Divorce 
rates have risen, as have the numbers of out-of-wedlock births, generating 
increasing numbers of single women heads of household. These changing 
material relations, far more than feminist demands for equality, have trans- 
formed the conditions of women’s lives, leading many women to seek an 
ideology that can help them cope. Stacey construes postfeminism as just 
such a coping mechanism, one that depoliticizes feminism, removing its 
public agenda and situating it squarely within the home. According to 
Stacey, postfeminist women long for an egalitarian home life in which 
communicative and supportive men willingly assume their fair share of 
housework and child rearing. 

Frances Mascia-Lees and Patricia Sharpe (2000) shift the site of post- 
feminism from the consciousness and desires of contemporary women to 
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the terrain of contemporary culture. They deploy postfeminism to describe 
our current cultural context, “a context in which the feminism of the 
1970s is problematized, splintered, considered suspect” (Mascia-Lees and 
Sharpe 2000, 3). According to Mascia~Lees and Sharpe, dynamics within 
feminism, women’s studies, postmodern discourses, and popular culture 
have contributed to postfeminism. As feminism empowered more and 
different women to give voice to their concerns, “feminism lost its sep- 
arate, if illusory, singular identity” (Mascia-Lees and Sharpe 2000, 5). As 
feminisms proliferared and feminists began to occupy increasingly diverse 
and contradictory sites, it was no longer possible to identify any particular 
stance as feminist. Indeed, according to Mascia-Lees and Sharpe, “it is 
no longer easy, fun, empowering, or even possible to take a feminist 
position” (2000, 3). As women’s studies scholars became increasingly 
absorbed in “internal debates” cut off from feminist mobilizations outside 
the academy, feminist theory began to emphasize “the paradoxical nature” 
of the feminist endeavor. In the words of Joanne Frye, “Feminism aims 
for individual freedoms by mobilizing sex solidarity. Feminism acknowl- 
edges diversity among women while positing that women recognize their 
unity. Feminism requires gender consciousness for its basis yet it calls for 
the ‘elimination of prescribed gender roles” (1987, 2). With “only para- 
doxes to offer” (Scott 1996), feminism seemed to hold little of interest 
for a public clamoring for the innovative and exciting. As postmodernist 
discourses gained ground in the academy, contestations over conceptions 
of identity(ies) and difference(s) “radically called into question the au- 
thority to speak. . . . [Thus] in the current courtroom of ideas, no one 
has clear standing to make a claim” (Mascia-Lees and Sharpe 2000, 9). 
Further complicating postmodernism’s “synthesizing allegory” of frag- 
mentation and helplessness, according to Mascia-Lees and Sharpe, is the 
prevalence of the “self-help ideology” in popular culture that collapses 
the political into the therapeutic (2000, 93). Those feminists who try to 
swim against the postmodern tide, pressing their critiques of male power, 
are “almost drowned out by the ever proliferating discourse of self-help” 
(Mascia-Lees and Sharpe 2000, 95). Within the frame advanced by the 
men’s movement, what feminists denounce as male domination is redes- 
ctibed as “bad behavior,” which is itself the result of a male’s victimization 
as a defenseless child. Feminist prescriptions to restructure public and private 
domains are thus supplanted by therapeutic interventions designed to re- 
claim and treat the hapless child within. Intellectually untenable, politically 
unfeasible, and therapeutically outmatched, feminism languishes. Any mis- 
guided attempt to recuperate feminism must be recognized as “nostalgic 
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and naive, a remnant of a yearning for a lost Eden” (Mascia-Lees and Sharpe 
2000, 59). 

Whether located in putative popular revolts against feminism, academic 
criticism, women’s consciousness in postindustrial society, or contempo- 
rary culture, postfeminism involves a mapping of social space that renders 
feminism homeless and groundless. The boundaries of the viable are re- 
drawn to exclude any feminist presence. Within the narrative frame of 
evolutionary extinction, postfeminism is a marker of time as well as space, 
implying a temporal sequence in which feminism has been transcended, 
occluded, overcome. Invocations of postfeminism, then, could be read as 
banishments, commanding us to imagine gender relations, higher edu- 
cation, individual psyches, and contemporary culture at large as spatial 
and temporal zones in which feminism has been eclipsed. Much like the 
obituaries in the popular media, assertions about postfeminism proclaim 
that feminism is gone, departed, dead. 


Representations of the corpse of feminism 

As Nicole Loraux has so aptly noted, “Death by report lends itself to 
conjecture” (1987, x). Proclamations concerning the death of feminism 
stimulate a good deal of conjuring. How can the corpse of feminism be 
represented? What life forms are attributed to feminism, and how are they 
linked to particular death throes? Feminism has been variously conceived 
as an idea, a set of convictions, an ideology, a social movement, and a 
praxis. How are we to conceptualize the death of phenomena as diverse 
as mental representations, moral precepts, modes of being, and social 
formations? 

In Three Guineas (1938), Virginia Woolf provides a genealogy of fem- 
inism. Tracing the origin of the term to journalists in late-nineteenth- 
century France, Woolf notes that it was coined to caricature and demean 
women engaged in the struggle for “Justice, Equality, and Liberty.” Al- 
though some suffragists in England and the United States decided to 
appropriate the term for their own projects, Woolf suggests that traces of 
the original caricature continued to haunt feminism, distorting its nature 
and objectives. Indeed, Woolf notes that in the minds of many, feminism 
was conflated with a fight for women’s rights narrowly construed—the 
right to carn a living, to receive one’s own wages, to be educated, to enter 
the professions, and to vote. Since those rights had been gained by white 
women in New Zealand, Australia, Britain, and the United States through 
historic campaigns in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
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term feminism seemed peculiarly outmoded, irrelevant, and unnecessary. 
Those who persisted in advancing feminist demands could thus be dis- 
missed as silly, anachronistic, excessively shrill. 

To mark the significance of women’s acquisition of these rights and to 
free the ongoing struggle against male tyranny and oppression from the 
mistaken notion that the battle had already been won, Woolf envisioned 
a funeral pyre on which women would expunge the word feminist. They 
would burn the word to liberate the ongoing project. Woolfs incendiary 
scenario, one of the first symbolic death rituals associated with the term 
feminism, marks a death closely aligned with resurrection. For in her view, 
purging the negative connotations associated with an insulting term was 
a mechanism that could resurrect the larger idea that women and men 
would continue to struggle together against gender oppression, freed from 
the taint of distortion and misrepresentation. In marked contrast to no- 
tions of death as the disintegration and disappearance of a particular or- 
ganic entity, Woolf depicts a funeral pyre put to the purpose of intellectual 
clarification. In the realm of mental representations, Woolf suggested, the 
extinction of the term feminist could advance the causes that feminists 
championed. 

In envisioning a ritual extinction of the term for the sake of the cause, 
Woolf anticipated a recurrent debate within feminism that continues to 
resonate among women in Eastern Europe, China, and Africa, and among 
young women in Western Europe and the United States: what to do about 
the “f-word.” Some women deploy Woolf’s term-slaying tactic, deciding 
to lay the heavily caricatured feminist label to rest for the sake of their 
continuing work. In such instances, the ritual sacrifice of feminism is 
fraught with ambiguity, for the project is meant to continue. 

In the aftermath of the attacks on the Pentagon and the World Trade 
Center on September 11, 2001, Jerry Falwell initially characterized the 
resulting inferno as an instance of the wrath of God inflicted on humanity 
as punishment for the aberrations of feminist (and other progressive) 
ideologies. To construe feminism as an ideology—trather than as an idea 
or a set of moral convictions about the importance of liberty, equality, 
and justice for women and men—is to invoke a host of politicized asso- 
ciations with a long history in political thought. Consider, for example, 
the Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy entry for ideology: “generally a 
disparaging term used to describe someone else’s political views which 
one regards as unsound” (Audi 1999, 416). Contemporary usages of ise- 
ology tend to draw as much from Napoleon Bonaparte as from Karl Marx. 
Napoleon denounced ideology as the abstract, impractical, and fanatical 
views of revolutionaries intent on destroying the foundations of civilized 
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society. Contemporary conservatives like Falwell, who denounce feminism 
‘as an ideology threatening the sanctity of the home, family, and moral 
community, might be considered the contemporary heirs of Napoleon. 
Falwell’s ominous vision of biblical chastisement represents the corpse of 
feminism, struck down by divine retribution. In this longed-for spectacle 
of vengeance, God assists “Man” in purging from the community a dan- 
gerous feminist body that corrupts the body politic. Feminism is engulfed 
in Falwell’s flames for the ritual purification of the larger community. 

Marx identified ideology with the ideas of an entrenched ruling class. 
In this view, an ideology is an idealized and inherently distorted expression 
of the material interests of the dominant class that typically permeates the 
consciousness and structures the understandings of most members of a 
particular society. Given its oppositional relation to dominant ideas in 
contemporary society, feminism clearly does not fit the Marxist conception 
of ideology. But over time, the power relations that Marx sought to il- 
luminate with the concept of ideology have been occluded. As a result, 
many interpret ideology in a looser sense, as a set of ideas that advances 
the interests of a particular class or group. In this looser sense, feminism 
might be construed as a set of beliefs and values that advantages women. 
In this loose sense, feminism as an ideology seems to be indistinguishable 
` from the negative connotations of feminism that Woolf sought to extin- 
guish with her funeral pyre in 1938. 

But this feminist corpse surfaces in unexpected contexts. Indeed, the. 
need to slay the body of the “equality” feminist is a prominent feature in 
certain death scenarios that circulate within feminist ranks as well as within 
conservative circles. Consider, for example, how the characterization of 
“postfeminism as the current state of feminist thinking” (Brooks 1997, 7) 
unilaterally writes multiple varieties of feminism out of existence. While 
celebrating postmodern and poststructuralist approaches to feminist the- 
ory as “feminism’s coming of age, its maturity into a confident body of 
theory and politics, representing pluralism and difference” (1997, 1), 
Brooks makes it appear as if all feminists have evolved into postfeminism. 
Rather than acknowledging that all versions of feminism confront an un- 
finished agenda and continue to struggle to achieve increasingly elusive 
goals, some feminists rhetorically terminate alternative modes of feminism. 
The irony of conflating postmodern feminist theory with all feminist prac- 
tice, thereby extirpating liberal feminism, radical feminism, cultural fem- 
inism, lesbian feminism, and socialist feminism under the sign of post- 
feminist plurality and difference, will not be lost on the activists and 
theorists reduced to corpses. 

During the campaigns for women’s rights in the nineteenth and twen- 
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tieth centuries, hundreds of thousands of women took to the streets, 
churches, synagogues, union halls, and lecture halls to publicize their 
causes, to educate the public, to gather signatures on petitions, to pressure 
elected officials for legislation, and to press for social change and social 
justice. Feminism is often described as a social movement in order to 
capture the dimensions of self-generated, independent, and innovative 
collective action embodied in the activism of so many women. Yet in 
characterizing the manifold manifestations and accomplishments of fem- 
inist activism as a single movement, many narratives deploy life-span met- 
aphors that attribute to feminism a determinate beginning and a definite 
end, a birth and a death. While this narrative frame typically reduces 
feminism to a particular set of goals (property rights, political rights, 
suffrage, educational and occupational opportunity, equal pay legislation, 
or abortion rights) and emphasizes the historic accomplishment of those 
goals, it has the unintended consequence of condemning feminism to a 
fairly limited life span. The nineteenth-century “Woman Movement” in 
the United States, for example, is typically accorded a life span of seventy- 
two years, with its birth at Seneca Falls in 1848 and its death in 1920 
with the ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment. The “second wave,” 
by contrast, died at a very tender age, having been born according to Sara 
Evans’s account in the early 1960s in the Student Non-Violence Coor- 
dinating Committee (SNCC) and having died by 1976 in Veronica Geng’s 
account. 

While there is no question that the conceptualization of feminism as 
a social movement is particularly apt under certain conditions, excessive 
reliance on this analytical frame has a number of drawbacks. Construing 
feminism exclusively in social movement terms plays to the media’s fas- 
cination with spectacle, but it has the unsavory effect of allowing death 
proclamations to ensue when women are no longer in the streets, Con- 
flating feminism with forms of protest and mass demonstrations sustains 
a representation of feminism as perpetual outsider. Since such outsider 
status is fundamentally incompatible with working within the system, fem- 
inism is condemned to temporary and fleeting manifestations, for the 
institutionalization of feminist principles and mobilization within insti- 


* While Evans’s Personal Pektics (1979) provides a deeply flawed account of the origins 
of second-wave feminism that privileges the experiences of a small cohort of white feminists 
involved in SNCC and Students for a Democratic Society, it is frequently cited by nonhus- 
torians as a “definitive account.” Feminist historians, including Evans herself, have anncized 
the racial bias and the ideological narrowness of the account. In Bors for Liberty (1989), 
Evans advances a much more complicated and multicultural narrative of feminism. 
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tutions remain forever beyond reach. Social movement frames also tend 
to reduce feminist goals to those amenable to legislative solutions. Once 
legislation has been passed, feminism is rendered obsolete. Thus while the 
conceptualization of feminism as a social movement highlights one form 
of feminist activism in certain periods, it has the ironic effect of declaring 
feminism dead long before feminists have achieved the social transfor- 
mations they envision. The movement is pronounced dead as feminists 
continue the struggle to achieve their unrealized agenda. 

Patricia Misciagno (1997) has argued that feminism is better understood 
as praxis than as a social movement. In contrast to social movement con- 
ceptions of feminist mobilization, which posit the existence of leaders who 
raise consciousness and motivate individuals to action, the notion of praxis 
suggests that feminism arises autonomously within individuals as they grap- 
ple with the contradictions in their lives. According to Misciagno, feminist 
identity is not caused by material conditions, nor is it caused by acceptance 
of an ideology formulated by others. It is an existential imperative that 
develops within an individual woman as she struggles to overcome inequities 
and contradictions emanating from oppressive conditions (Misciagno 1997, 
48). For example, inequities encountered on the shop floor at Johnson 
Controls might engender feminism within working-class women who seek 
access to higher-paying jobs; a court decision that African-American 
women cannot simultaneously sue for sex and race discrimination because 
the legal doctrines governing these two forms of discrimination diverge 
might trigger a robust feminism attentive to the complexities of intersec- 
tionality among black women; and the homophobia concretized in the 
Defense of Marriage Act, which curtails the public ways in which love can 
be manifested, might spark feminism within lesbians living in committed 
relationships. 

Conceptualizing feminism as praxis helps to make sense of the multi- 
plicity and poly-vocality of feminist activism. Within a praxis frame, there 
could be as many modes of feminism as there are lived experiences of 
raced-gendered inequities. The concept of praxis shifts the site of feminist 
activism from the drama and spectacle of mass demonstrations designed 
to capture media attention to the politics of everyday life, thereby illu- 
minating the manifold feminist struggles involved in women’s efforts to 
subsist, to live with dignity and respect, to withstand violence, and to 
build equitable and sustainable communities. The conceptualization of 
feminism as praxis also emphasizes that becoming a feminist is a complex 
process that unfolds over time and involves changes in self-understanding, 
behavior, modes of dress and deportment, relationships with friends and 
lovers, as well as changes in artifactual and social worlds. The praxis model 
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of feminism insists that feminism is never fixed or static. In this sense 
feminism is never a finished project; it grows and changes with the chang- 
ing conditions of women’s oppression. 

Feminism as praxis allows death to enter the frame through analogies 
with an individual’s life span. To the extent that praxis individualizes 
feminism, linking its emergence to the particular consciousness of, resis- 
tances against, and contestations of raced-gendered injustice in particular 
women’s lives, one might say that particular modes of feminism die with 
the death of particular feminists. While such a life-span analogy helps make 
some sense of the application of the death metaphor to feminism, there 
remains a significant gap between claims concerning the death of feminism 
and the loss of particular instantiations of feminism with the deaths of 
particular women. The praxis conception of feminism affords a meaning 
to death proclamations, but it is a meaning that remains at great remove 
from the intent of the death proclaimers, who imply the complete erad- 
ication of all forms of feminism, not simply the passing of a particular 
feminist. Designed to explain the process by which feminist consciousness 
arises within particular women, the individualization central to the praxis 
account was never meant to explain the extirpation of feminism as a social 
force. 

The corpse of feminism is a remarkably versatile figure, surfacing in 
feminist and antifeminist tracts. Within feminist texts, representations of 
the feminist corpse mimic the mother who dies in childbirth, enabling 
the life of another. The ritual sacrifice of the term feminism enables the 
multifaceted transformative projects of women to continue. Fledgling con- 
ceptions of women’s interests tied to the evolutionary struggle of diverse 
species of liberal, radical, lesbian, and socialist feminisms are superceded 
through a process of natural selection by a postfeminist plurality, which 
carries forward the purified feminist gene pool. Successive waves of fem- 
inist movements die so that subsequent generations can benefit from the 
improvements feminist activism made possible. Individual feminists die 
having found meaning in their feminist praxis, bequeathing to us a world 
made better by their manifold struggles. Cast in such a utilitarian frame, 
feminist representations of the feminist corpse might be considered be- 
nign, for they signify a perishing for the greater feminist good. 

Antifeminist representations of the corpse of feminism also claim ben- 
eficial ends, although not for feminists. Within Falwell’s frame, feminism 
is an ideological abomination struck down by God’s wrath, affording a 
sign to the faithful to purge their ranks of corrupting elements. Within 
Davidson’s frame, the extinction of feminism produces social harmony 
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and the restoration of traditional values, which enable all members of the 
community to flourish in accordance with their “natural” inclinations. 
The feminist corpse can be a signifier in radically different systems of 
meaning. Given the overwhelming evidence of the continuing vibrancy 
of feminism around the globe, however, it might be helpful to probe the 
meaning not of death per se but of the premature burial of feminism. 


The semiotics of premature burial 

The practice of “live burial” has a history—and a gendered history at that. 
An exhumation of that history may provide some clues to the possible 
meanings of the premature burial of feminism. The live burial of women 
has been documented in a number of cultures: ancient Egypt, republican 
Rome, and medieval Europe. I want to explore some of these historical 
practices in order to shed light on the semiotics of feminism’s premature 
burial. 

In ancient Egypt, men of wealth and power were customarily buried 
with an entourage so that their needs could be adequately met in the 
“other world.” Archaeologists have labeled the practice “burial with hu- 
man sacrifice.” Joseph Campbell suggests that the live entombment of 
wives “and in the more opulent tombs, the entire harem” (1962, 60) 
should be understood as an extension of the social roles performed by 
women in life. Thus the gendered economy of care that structured 
women’s duties remained constant in life and, through live burial, in death. 
Within this explanatory frame, women existed to serve the needs of their 
husband-master. Live burial enabled them to perform their designated 
function in all possible worlds. Their premature deaths were insignificant 
in a cosmos that deemed them somewhat less than human. Indeed, Camp- 
bell notes, “these sacrifices were not properly, in fact, individuals at all; 
that is to say, they were not particular beings, distinguished from a class 
or group by virtue of any sense or realization of a personal individual 
destiny or responsibility” (1962, 65). The mechanics of this argument are 
instructive. A social system assigns women particular roles and duties, 
which subordinate their humanity by deeming them instruments of the 
needs of others. Having defined their existence as instrumental, the system 
perceives no sacrifice when their deaths are mandated by the needs they 
are destined to serve. Can we read the death of feminism through this 
instrumentalist logic? Can we envision a larger purpose that feminism and 
its death could be said to be destined to serve? 

At first glance the substance of feminist activism seems thoroughly 
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incompatible with a gendered economy of care that privileges men’s needs, 
for at the heart of feminism is a struggle for women’s freedom. But many 
who construct feminism temporally as a transitional moment between a 
prefeminist and a postfeminist world are indeed instrumentalizing the 
feminist project. They are casting it as a failed experiment in service to a 
larger truth: the truth of women’s “natural role,” the truth of “traditional 
masculinity and femininity.” Feminism’s function, then, is to demonstrate 
the impossibility of meaningful equality between men and women, a func- 
tion served by the advent of postfeminism. In this sense the invitation to 
imagine feminism dead is an invitation to repudiate sexual equality and 
gender justice, to accept asymmetrical power relations between men and 
women as the natural order of things, and to accept an unbridgeable gap 
between our putative ideals and lived reality. 

Perhaps it is no accident that feminism’s death notice was first published 
in the United States, a liberal democracy that professes to hold equality 
among, its most “cherished ideals.” The death of feminism affirms the 
self-evidence of the truths proclaimed by the founders of the American 
republic in the Declaration of Independence, “that all men are created 
equal and . . . endowed by their creator with unalienable rights” (em- 
phasis added). Now, as then, the ideal exists at great remove from the 
lived experiences of women and people of color. Yet when feminists try 
to realize the promise of equality, the project is deemed nonviable. Thus 
the live burial of feminism serves at once to “derealize” women’s aspi- 
rations to equality and disempower women, while affirming the wisdom 
of the status quo. 

Live burial has also been practiced in contexts markedly different from 
the gendered economy of care of ancient Egypt. Ten cases of “live im- 
murement” of vestal virgins were documented during the Roman republic 
(Balsdon 1963, 240). As holders of a sacred office, vestal virgins were 
charged with the responsibility of ensuring that the sacred fire in the 
temple of the goddess Vesta never went out. According to W. Warde 
Fowler, guarding the sacred fire had critical political as well as religious 
significance: “In all the public duties performed by them a reference can 
be traced to one leading idea—that the food and nourishment of the 
State, of which the sacred fire was the symbol, depended for its mainte- 
nance on the accurate performance of their duties” (1899, 114). Purity, 
innocence, chastity, and virginity were deemed to be prerequisites for the 
accurate performance of vestal virgins’ duties to the state. Indeed, “the 
purity of the Vestal Virgins was the token and guarantee of the good 
health and salvation of Rome itself” (Balsdon 1963, 238). 

Live burial was the punishment exacted on vestal virgins who were found 
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guilty of impurity or sexual immorality. According to Plutarch, vestal virgins 
who jeopardized the safety of Rome by their own sexual “corruption” were 
immured alive in “a small underground chamber constructed with access 
from above by a ladder. It contained a bed, a lighted lamp and small portions 
of the bare necessities of existence—bread, water in a jar, milk and oil, so 
that the Romans may feel easy in their consciences and nobody can say that 
by starvation they have murdered a woman consecrated to the most sacred 
rituals” (quoted in Balsdon 1963, 240). Living entombment in this instance, 
it would seem, constitutes a death sentence without an executioner, a means 
of delivering the polity from a political evil without an assumption of re- 
sponsibility for producing a corpse. 

If the vestal virgins had put the empire at risk by their sexual encounters, 
why would Romans worry about imposing well-deserved capital punish- 
ment? J. P. V. D. Balsdon notes that the live immurement of vestal virgins 
was a rare occurrence, far rarer than sexual activity on the part of women 
consecrated to that sacred office. Charges were laid and sentences carried 
out only when a national calamity or political intrigue made it auspicious 
to propitiate the gods or reform the public morals of the state by imposing 
sentence on a vestal virgin. In such cases, the actual guilt of the accused 
vestal virgin was a matter of no significance (Balsdon 1963, 239-42). 
Given the problematic status of the condemned, the punishment was 
carefully crafted to displace responsibility and blame. At the moment of 
its enactment, live entombment placed the condemned woman neither 
among the living nor among the dead. Ensconced in a space beyond the 
living and yet undead, the sacrificed vestal is contained in a way that is 
meant to inhibit her return. Within the earth, she is removed from the 
sensory perception of the living. She can make no claims on them. But 
not yet dead, she is not due the rituals of mourning, the remembrance 
of her life and contributions. She is erased. 

The case of the live entombment of vestal virgins offers new interpretive 
possibilities for an understanding of the premature burial of feminism. 
Live burial in the Roman instance involves an attribution of culpability 
absent from the burial customs that took the lives of Egyptian wives- 
concubines. If taken at face value, live burial of vestals signifies punishment 
for dereliction of a political duty or even sedition.® References to the care 
and feeding of the state invoke notions of loyalty and support for the 


* Baladon (1963, 240) notes that when charges were brought against vestal virgins, 
pontiff typically relied on testimony provided by slaves. Under Roman law, evidence was 
accepted from slaves against their owners only in cases urvolving charges of “incest” (impurity) 
and high treason 
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existing regime as prime political duties, abrogated by the allegedly un- 
chaste vestals. Are there parallel abrogations of duties to the current po- 
litical regime that could be charged against feminism? Could feminism be 
construed as a mode of sedition warranting a ritual sacrifice to purge the 
polity of a political evil? 

The emergence of feminism as a global phenomenon coincided with 
end of the cold war and the resurgence of capitalism under the sign of 
globalization. At the same time that the West was declaring victory over 
the Soviet system and equating democratization with neoliberal economic 
reforms and liberal democratic political reforms, feminists were docu- 
menting pervasive and growing inequality within capitalist states and be- 
tween the North and South. The “feminization of poverty,” which fem- 
inists have demonstrated to be a growing global phenomenon, bears 
potent witness to the limitations of neoliberal prescriptions for sustainable 
development.’ The vibrant activism of feminists in the global South against 
structural adjustment policies and around the politics of subsistence makes 
a mockery of claims that capitalism remedies poverty. The ongoing strug- 
gle of feminists for gender balance in governance and for women’s equal 
participation in public and private decision making constitutes a formi- 
dable challenge to liberal democratic regimes in which women are woefully 
underrepresented, holding less than 20 percent of the seats in national 
decision-making bodies. Could such feminist contestations be construed 
as political betrayals, as active attempts to subvert the dominant political 
and economic systems, thereby provoking the punishment of live burial? 

That the guilt or innocence of particular vestal virgins was irrelevant 
to the sentence of live burial when the elite’s political machinations 
deemed a ritual sacrifice necessary is central to this interpretive frame. For 
it helps us to understand how the ritual burial of feminism might be 
enacted by political proclamation even though feminists are not guilty of 
sedition by any objective measure. Recurrent assertions of feminism’s 
death remove feminist activism from the sensory perception of the living. 
Subtly transforming the active into the inert in the public mind, procla- 
mations of feminism’s death erase the activism of millions of women 
around the globe who are ‘currently struggling for social justice. That 
erasure contains any threat that feminist activism poses to the prevailing 


” According to UNIFEM (2002), women constitute nearly 70 percent of the world’s 
1.3 billion poor The 564 million rural women living in poverty in 1990 represented 247 | 
percent increase over the number of poor women in 1970. The poorest quintile of the 
world’s populanon (1 billion people) earn only 1.4 percent of the wodd’s wealth. Put another 
way, the poorest working women in the global South carn less than $1 per day. 
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system even as it helps sustain a myth of universal support for the neoliberal 
agenda. It underscores the hegemonic notion that the American way is 
the best way for the world. It relegates to the silence of the grave the 
voices of those who oppose the efforts of the United States to remake 
the world in its own image. Operating within such a dialectic of betrayal 
and punishment, the live burial of feminism appears deserved, even if 
official guilt is far from proven. The removal of global feminism from the 
consciousness of the living by death proclamation also provides a protec- 
tive balm. A threat to the values of the dominant regime is eliminated 
without cither executioner or corpse. As was the case for Plutarch’s Ro- 
mans, there need be no pangs of conscience when the cause of feminism’s 
demise is death by report. 

Perhaps the best-known case of a woman sentenced to live burial comes 
to us not from historical sources but from Greek drama. Sophocles’ An- 
tigone recounts a tale of live burial as political punishment. Classical in- 
terpretations of the tragedy typically foreground momentous clashes of 
irreconcilable principles—freedom versus destiny, private conscience ver- 
sus public welfare, family duty versus civic obligation, human law versus 
“higher law,” primal instincts versus political reason, the demands of the 
living versus the claims of the dead, and the exigencies of war versus the 
necessities of peace (Steiner 1986)—but these interpretations seldom at- 
tend to depictions of gender subversion and its links to political order 
that Sophocles articulates in this drama. A feminist reading of Antigone, 
then, may afford insights into the gendered symbolism of live burial that 
help illuminate the premature burial of feminism. 

In Antigone, Kreon, king of Thebes, entombs alive the grieving daugh- 
ter of Oedipus because she violates his law: she buries her slain brother 
against the explicit prohibition of the king. Thus Antigone’s crime is also 
sedition. But as Kreon makes clear in his indictment of Antigone, her 
treason involves far more than transgression of the king’s antiburial edict. 
Antigone’s decision to act challenges the gender order that sustains 
Kreon’s polis. In choosing to act in accordance with her conscience and 
her own account of Zeus’s law, Antigone usurps the prerogative of men: 
action in the realm of freedom. Kreon’s analysis of Antigone’s deed makes 
this clear: 


Laws were made. She broke them. 
Rebellion to think of it, 

then to do it and do it again, 

now more defiance, bragging about it, 
she did it and she’s laughing. 
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Im no man— 

she is a man, she’s the king— 

if she gets away with this. 

(Sophocles 1973, 40 [584-97]; emphasis added) 


Kreon perceives Antigone’s assumption of the freedom reserved for 
men as a threat to his masculinity and to his royal office. If she can act 
as a man, then he is unmanned. In constructing freedom as a gendered 
zero-sum game, Kreon defines the stakes involved in his confrontation 
with Antigone. He casts her assertion of her will through action as his 
emasculation. While Antigone describes her action in terms of duty to her 
dead brother and adherence to a higher law than Kreon’s will, Kreon 
insists that the deed be construed as gender subversion with degendering 
effects. In his view, by acting Antigone not only takes on the role ritually 
assigned to men in Greek antiquity, she also feminizes him. 

In his Antigone, Sophocles depicts a culture that not only gendered 
physical space, consigning women to the depths of the household while 
according men the public world, but also gendered virtue. Among the 
sex-specific excellences inventoried by Aristotle, the discussion of courage 
as a gendered performance helps make sense of Kreon’s interpretation of 
Antigone’s offense. In Politics, Aristotle stipulates that “the courage of a 
man is shown in commanding, of a woman in obeying” (1946, 1260a 
23-24). If Kreon allows Antigone’s deed to stand unpunished, he in effect 
complies with her command. Through obedient acquiescence he would 
be feminized. By allowing her to rule him, he would accord her the 
rulership that nature accords to man. As a man and a king, Kreon feels 
compelled to refuse that possibility. Thus he tells the chorus: “I am alive 

. . no woman will rule me” (Sophocles 1973, 42 [645]).? And he moves 
swiftly to reassert his command, ordering the arrest and death of Antigone, 
thereby restoring the “natural” gender order. In choosing live burial as 
the appropriate punishment for Antigone, Kreon seeks to reimpose im- 
manence, passivity, and necessity as well as his rule on her, instructing the 

orus that entombment will force her to be a woman and know her 
place (Sophocles 1973, 44 [716]). 


* In the words of Aristotle: “Almost all things rule and are ruled according to nature 
But the kind of rule differs;—the freeman rules over the slave after another manner from 
that in which the male rules over the female, or the man over the child. . . for the slave 
has no deliberatrve faculty at all; the woman has, but it us without authority, and the child 
has, but it is immature” (1946, bk. 1, chap. 13, 1260a 8-15). 

° This passage is sometimes translated as: “I will not yield to a woman” or “I will not 
be bested by a woman.” 
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The tomb as the appropriate space for a rebellious woman and as the 
ultimate agent of gender socialization is susceptible to multiple interpre- 
tations.’° To enclose Antigone within the earth’s interior, removed from 
the gaze of the living and the possibilities of free action, is to subject her 
to dual processes of privation-privatization that mimicked the lot of re- 
spectable Athenian women shut up within their households. Fulfilling 
Kreon’s mandate, the tomb is intended to serve not only as the agent of 
her death but also as the agent of a cruel regendering. Deprived of the 
possibility of free action, Antigone is to be reduced to inert body, returned 
to the necessity of immanence that classic philosophers equated with the 
essence of womanhood. This symbolism is not lost on Antigone. As she 
enters her death chamber, Antigone describes a return to women’s sphere. 
“To my tomb, my wedding, my home, the eternal vigil of the grave: I 
am going to my own people there.”"! 

Antigone’s fate signifies more than gender normalization as punishment 
for gender transgression, for her live burial restores the gender order only 
through her annibilation. Her immurement constitutes the ultimate ex- 
clusion through which the community redraws its boundaries. The chorus, 
the voice of community values in this tragedy, asserts the appropriateness 
of extreme measures for those who challenge the fundamental values of 


In Speculum of te Other Woman, Luce Irigaray (1985) plays with French near- 
homonyms, aatres (cave) and pestre (womb), in her reading-cnnque of Plato’s allegory of 
the cave. For Ingaray the cave is a space where man appropriates symbols of the feminine- 
maternal and subsumes them within a dream of symmetry. By means of compansons, anal- 
ogies, and metaphors that claim to make her present, men ectipee the female. By converting 
difference to likeness, men acknowledge women’s presence only under the sign of the same. 
Since Anngone is entombed in a cave, one could extrapolate an Irigarayan interpretation of 
this punitive mode of gendering. The tomb would be the space in which feminists are reduced 
to the likeness of men, their projects tamed to replicare male desires and interests. Homm 
Bhaba offers another interpretive possibility In “The Other Question,” Bhaba notes that 
darkness signifies femininity and femininity darkness: “Darkness signifies at once birth and 
death; it is in all cases a desire to return to the fullness of the mother, a desire for an unbroken 
and undifferentiated line of vision and origin” (1986, 170). Within this frame, consigning 
feminism to the darkness of the tomb would be one strategy to transform autonomous 
women into a male fantasy of the supportive maternal. 

1 Sophocles 1973, 55 [1043]. Kreon’s death decrec is designed to ensure that the passive 
acquiescence Antigone refuses in life will structure her relation to death. Antigone ultimately 
rejects such acquiescence, however. In death as in life, she chooses acnon. Rather than 
passively await suffocation, she makes a noose of her virgin’s veil and hangs herself. Through 
Antigone’s death by her own hand, Sophocles illuminates the narrow scope of freedom 
allowed women in Greek tragedy. As Loraux notes, “Women in tragedy. . . are free enough 
to kill themseives, but they are not free enough to escape from the space where they belong” 


(1987, 23). K p 2339 
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the polis: “S/he has no home who recklessly marries an illegitimate cause. 
Fend this stranger from my mind’s and home’s hearth” (Sophocles 1973, 
35 [453-55]). Through live burial, Antigone is exiled beyond the bounds 
of the house and beyond the bounds of the polis. According to the terms 
laid down by her patriarchal society, there could be no space in the con- 
sciousness of her contemporaries, indeed no space among the living for 
a woman who acts in an illegitimate cause. Antigone personifies the il- 
legitimate cause. Born of a father who was her brother, she can never be 
recognized as lawful offspring. Choosing to live according to her own 
conscience in defiance of the edict of the king, she declares herself outlaw. 
Through her words and deeds, she declares herself originator and agent 
of her action. She secks no authorization from any living male. She is then 
the prototype for the unruly women in successive waves of feminist ac- 
tivism who challenge the existing order of being. 

In declaring themselves “women-identified,” in crafting modes of gen- 
der analysis that place women at the center, in developing agendas for 
political action according to their context-specific articulations of women’s 
needs and interests, and in insisting that women’s subordination is an 
intolerable injustice, feminists promote numerous illegitimate causes— 
causes that neither bear the name nor have the blessing of the father(s). 
Like Antigone, feminists seem “born to oppose” patriarchal power. The 
premature burial of contemporary feminism might then be read as mimetic 
of Antigone’s fate. Live entombment seems a particularly heinous fate for 
feminism, designed to inflict maximum pain on women who seck to enact 
their freedom. The tomb stands as the ultimate privatization for feminist 
political strategies intended to publicize hitherto private experiences of 
domesticity, intimacy, sexuality, and consciousness. Feminism’s live burial 
then coincides nicely with neoliberalism’s curtailment of the political 
agenda, constricting public spaces, restoring the veil of privacy. In limiting 
feminists’ sphere of action as well as public understanding of the politically 
actionable, neoliberalism’s live immurement of feminism regenders fem- 
inists as well as feminist projects, returning feminists to a coerced inertia 
while reasserting the sanctity of private relations beyond public scrutiny 
or political action. 

The recurrent obituaries of feminist activism can also be interpreted as 
a redrawing of community boundaries designed to accomplish far more 
than the exile of feminism, designed, in fact, to annihilate it. Distancing 
is a rhetorical device designed to separate an “us” from a “them.” For 
mortals there is no greater distance than between the living and the dead. 
To declare feminism dead, then, is to characterize autonomous women’s 
activism as altogether foreign to the living, to depict it as a mode of 
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existence so alien that it cannot be tolerated within “our” communities. 
By ritually reinscribing the death of feminism with each invocation of 
postfeminism, those who would expel feminism from the contemporary 
world inflict damage while masking their own culpability. Jean-François 
Lyotard has defined damage as a wrong accompanied by the loss of means 
to prove the injury (1990, 5). The premature burial of feminism consti- 
tutes just such damage. With no corpse, no proof of demise, just vague 
hints of self-inflicted wounds and natural causes, feminism’s death by 
report erases the social justice activism of women around the globe while 
covering the traces of the erasure. Proclamations of feminism’s death invite 
the public to participate in this damage, to ritually bury those whose cause 
is race-gender justice while placing injustice beyond remedy. It remains 
to be seen whether the public will accept this invitation or repudiate the 
hoax. 

Jean Franco (2002) has pointed out that constellations of meaning 
accrue around powerful cadavers. The feminist corpse is clearly compatible 
with multiple constellations of meaning. But if I am right that the rou- 
tinized publication of feminism’s obituary and the insistent construction 
of the contemporary world as the spatial and temporal zone of postfem- 
inism constitute damage, then feminists might want to target this cultural 
terrain for intensive action. 


Department of Women’s and Gender Studies 
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Amalia L. Cabezas 


Between Love and Money: Sex Tourism, and Citizenship in 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic 


Gee, and I used to settle for a mint on my pillow. 
—Comment from a recent traveler to Cuba on a sexual proposition that 
he received from a hotel chambermaid 


ex, travel, and globalbzation, all of which characterize the tourism in- 

dustry today, are nothing new to the Caribbean region. Its bistory is 

steeped in processes that interconnect all three within the political 
order. Sexual conquest and exploitation were of paramount importance 
to the European colonizers, who raped and looted their way through the 
Americas. Early on, sex was tied into economic and social processes, from 
the breeding of slaves, trafficking in women, and hiring of wet nurses to 
the use of concubines and prostitutes. For more than five hundred years, 
the sexual labor of women has been embedded in the normal operation 
of political and economic structures in this part of the world (Kempadoo 
1999). 

Moreover, the growing integration of states, markets, ideas, and com- 
munication across borders is nothing new to the Caribbean region. Prob- 
ably to a larger extent than any other area, the region has been fully 
integrated into, and dependent on, the world economy for centuries 
(Wood 2000; Freeman 2001). The question to ask, therefore, is what is 


I am grateful to Alida Amzén and Marguerite Waller for inviting me to participate in 
the “Sexuality and Knowledges” Conference at the Unrvernty of California, Riverside, from 
which this article emerged. Vernonas of this article were also presented at the University of 
California, Santa Cruz, and Wayne Stare University, Detroit, where audiences provided in- 
sightful comments. Antonia L Castañeda, Alfredo Cruz, Raúl Fernández, Gisela Fondo, 
Christine Gailey, Nancy A. Hewitt, Arturo Madnd, Nancy Paige Fernández, Elizabeth For- 
syth, Bernardo Useche, and Georgia Warnke provided valuable feedback, ongoing support, 
and encouragement. Thanks to Patrick Alcedo for excellent research assistance. My sincere 
appreciation to the editors of S¢gas and two anonymous reviewers for their thoughtful sug- 
gestions. I dedicate this article to the memory of my mother, Maria Josefa Cabezas Piñero. 
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new about this stage of capitalism? Or, more specifically, what is new about 
global sex? How does globalization create the conditions within which 
sexual acts and sexualized identities develop? 

Drawing on fieldwork with sex trade participants in Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic, in this article I examine some of the new manifes- 
tations of sexual commerce.’ While there are many differences between 
these two Caribbean nations, this article concentrates primarily on their 
commonalities. Nevertheless, a few comments are in order to highlight 
some features of the two contexts. Certainly the most glaring and pro- 
found difference is Cuba’s adherence to a centrally planned government 
that espouses socialist principles. Ar the beginning of the twentieth century 
both countries were under U.S. hegemonic control—characterized by 
periodic military intervention and occupation, loss of national autonomy, 
and the bolstering of brutal political regimes. In 1959 Cuba broke off to 
become the first socialist country in the Western hemisphere. This chal- 
lenge to U.S. capital and strategic interests was to influence the growth 
of the Dominican tourist industry and prompt the assassination of its 
“butcher” dictator, Rafael Trujillo (Atkins and Wilson 1998)? 

The Dominican economy for the past twenty years has increasingly 
moved toward the implementation of neoliberal, free-market reforms. Af- 


1 I conducted unstructured, open-ended interviews and participant observations in two 
of the mayor tourist destinations in Cuba: Varadero, the largest and oldest tounst resort on 
the island, and Havana. This research took place over the coarse of intermittent visits to 
Cuba from 1995 to 2002, lasting from two weeks to one month. J interviewed thirty women 
between ages twenty and thirty-nine; only five consented to a tape-recorded interview. The 
research for the Dominican Republic was conducted in 1996 and 1997 in the Puerto Plata 
region. I interviewed thirty-five women. All interviews were tape-recorded The local sex 
worker organization, Movimiento de Mujeres Unidas, and a nongovernmental organization, 
Centro de Promoción y Solidandad Humana (CEPROSH), made the ininal contact with 
informants. Informed consent, anonymity, and confidentiality were guaranteed to all partic- 
ipents in this research project. Accordingly, in this article all names have been changed. In 
both countnes, I conducted informal conversations with hotel workers, tour guides, taxi 
drivers, restaurant workers, hotel guests, tourists, travel agents, academics, entertainers, and 
religious leaders. 

? Tourism development is not a “voluntary” development option; rather, rt us structurally 
linked to the stipulations of international capital. The United Nations’ UNESCO, the World 
Bank, and the Organizanon of American States pressured the Dominican Republic to build 
Its tourist infrastructure after the United States lost access to Cuba’s tounsm market (Barry, 
Wood, and Preusch 1984; Miolin 1994; Lladó 1996). Through its development packages 
the World Bank provided loans and technical guidance to transform the structure of the 
economy and capture the surplus income and investments of developed nations. The number 
of tounsts arriving in the Dominican Republic grew from 63,000 in 1970 to 2.6 million in 
1999 (WTO 2000). 
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ter being ravaged during the 1980s by structural adjustment programs 
imposed by the International Monetary Fund, coupled with mismanage- 
ment and corruption, the economy showed high rates of growth during 
the 1990s (Wiarda 1999). Procedural democracy has endured despite mass 
protests, riots, and social instability, thereby strengthening the fragile dem- 
ocratic process in the country (Espinal 1995). However, with a population 
of 8.6 million, close to 30 percent of Dominicans continue to live in 
poverty (World Bank 2000). A World Bank report comments that the 
Dominican Republic is notable in Latin America as the country that al- 
locates the lowest share of its public capital to education, health, and 
public safety (World Bank 2000). This is an important distinction between 
the Dominican Republic and Cuba. 

At the end of the 1980s, the collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
socialist trading bloc obliged Cuba to move quickly from state-controlled 
central planning to a mixed-market economy that emphasizes social wel- 
fare. As with its neoliberal Dominican neighbor, the Cuban state has 
implemented neoclassical economic reforms, including the general re- 
trenchment of the state, a move toward export-oriented zones, imple- 
mentation of incentives to attract foreign capital, privatization of utilities, 
and labor restructuring (Susman 1998). Notwithstanding these radical 
and contradictory changes, the state has continued to support an infra- 
structure that stresses social well-being and that acts as a safety net for 
the most vulnerable segments of society. As Paul Susman asserts, “what 
makes the Cuban response to crisis conditions so interesting is that it 
appears to accept many capitalist economic practices, but with restrictions 
aimed at maintaining its commitment to socialism” (Susman 1998, 185). 
Despite a tightening of the U.S. embargo that has caused resource scar- 
cities, epidemics, and shortages of food and medicine, Cuba has held fast 
to its health and educational programs, continuing to make them uni- 
versally available. According to the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Caribbean, “social indicators for Cuba continue to be 
outstanding in comparison to the regional average, despite the economic 
difficulties the country has been experiencing since 1989.”* But the dol- 
larization of the economy has spawned new social classes and inequality, 
which for the first time in more than forty years have fueled the rein- 


3 The World Bank notes that high levels of unemployment, illiteracy, child labor, mal- 
nutrition, and unsafe drinking water are ordinary aspects of the lives of the poorest segments 
of society (World Bank 2000). 

* Approximately 52 percent of the national budget goes ndward basic services ( 
Commussion for Lann Amenca end the Canbbean 1999). 
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troduction of two vile vestiges of the old capitalist social order—internal 
prostitution among Cubans and ‘the reinstitution of domestic services. 
The rapid move to a mixed-market system during the past ten years, 
coupled with the dollarization of the economy, has resulted ih an inverted 
social pyramid that privileges workers in the tourist industries over pro- 
fessionals in all other economic sectors. 

Despite these important differences, my aim is to demonstrate similar 
economic and social outcomes that stem from the adoption of interna- 
tional tourism—or the four S’s, as they are known in the literature: sun, 
sea, sand, and sex—to create economic growth. First, I argue that the 
link between tourism and the sex trade points to the flexible reorganization 
of the labor process through the creation of seasonal work, the prolifer- 
ation of informal market arrangements, and the erosion of boundaries 
between the formal and informal sectors of the economy.® These changes 
are related not only to the reorganization of labor but also to new patterns 
in the social organization of personal romance. Second, I argue that work- 
ers consequently inform, shape, and challenge the labor process through 
their use of intimacy and sexuality and that they contest and defy uncom- 
plicated categorizations of sex tourism. Third, I discuss how the elusiveness 
that exists in practices and perceptions of sex tourism is mirrored in the 
juridical framework and its enforcement as well as in how questions of 
sexual morality inform definitions of sexual citizenship. Finally, I offer 
some preliminary thoughts on an alternative to the prevalent paradigm 
that characterizes all sex tourism as sex work. 

During the last decade, a number of studies have examined the sexual 
relationships between hosts and guests in the Caribbean’s international 
tourism industry. The development of the literature has brought impor- 
tant insights into the dynamics of globalization in tourist resorts (Brennan 
1998), sex tourism and globalization (Wonders and Michalowski 2001), 
typologies of sex tourists (Davidson 1996), gay sex tourism (Puar 2001), 
country studies that map sex tourism in various Caribbean countries (Kem- 
padoo 1999), and the interaction between male sex workers and North 
American and European women.” 

More recently, a number of researchers have begun to register their 


* Portes, Castells, and Benton 1989, Portes and Schauffler 1993; Sassen 1998; Freeman 
2000. 

ê Printr and LaFont 1995; Davidson 1996, Albuquerque 1998; Brennan 1998; Cabezas 
1998; Kempadoo 1999; Sánchez Taylor 2001. 

7? Pruitt and LaFont 1995, Albuquerque 1998; Herold, García, and De Moya 2001, 
Sánchez Taylor 2001. 
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displeasure with the approaches and categories utilized in the literature.* 
For example, Martin Oppermann (1999), Chris Ryan (2000), and Edward 
Herold, Rafael Garcfa, and Tony De Moya (2001) critique studies that 
essentialize all sex tourism as a form of victimization. Others challenge 
studies that posit sex tourism and romance tourism as mutually exclusive 
(Albuquerque 1998; Herold, García, and De Moya 2001; Sánchez Taylor 
2001). Oppermann argues that sex tourism is only perceived when the 
main motivation is travel with the purpose of purchasing sexual services, 
effectively ignoring commercial sex attached to conference and business 
travel or other types of travel (Oppermann 1999, 252).? Ryan adds that 
sex tourism is “mostly undefined” (Ryan 2000, 19). Likewise, Oppermann 
(1999) and Herold, García, and De Moya (2001) decry the scholarship 
that narrowly defines sex tourism as an exchange of money for sex. By 
drawing on fieldwork based in Cuba and the Dominican Republic, this 
article extends these challenges to the literature on sex tourism. 

This article also contributes to this growing body of literature on tour- 
ism and sex work in the Caribbean. For one, all of the studies thus far 
have focused primarily on relationships that are spatially discernible and 
public. These encounters attract attention because they are highly public 
and involve participants from different racial-ethnic and class backgrounds. 
Generally, most studies have examined relations between otherwise un- 
employed “freelance workers” or beach boys in tourist centers.’ They 
overlook on-the-job tourism workers as participants in the sex trade. Yet 
these workers are accessible and in constant and intimate contact with 
tourists. By analyzing relations between hotel workers and guests, I argue 
in this study that the prevalent social-labor realities underscore the need 
for a more complex analytical framework to account for the fluid arrange- 
ments taking place between “hosts and guests.” Furthermore, most studies 
have assumed, in advance, to know who is a sex worker and what counts 
as sex work. Although the literature has begun to challenge studies that 
narrowly define sex tourism as solely involving monetary exchange, the 


* Albuquerque 1998; Oppermann 1999; Ryan 2000; Herold, Garcfa, and De Moya 2001; 
Sánchez Taylor 2001. 

* Oppermann (1999), Herold, Garcfa, and De Moya (2001), and Sánchez Taylor (2001) 
also reproach the research studies for ignoring sexual relations between female tourists and 
male sex workers However, male sex workers are widely represented in the literature of the 
Caribbean See De Moya et al. 1992, Pruitt and LaFont 1995, Phillips 1999; and Sanchez 
Taylor 2001, all of whom have examined the interpersonal relations of local males and female 
tourists. 

19 Pruitt and LaFont 1995; Albuquerque 1998; Oppermann 1999, Ryan 2000, Herold, 
Garda, and De Moya 2001; Sánchez Taylor 2001. 
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category of sex worker has remained unexamined and immutable within 
sex tourism research. If we account for spatial factors and assumptions 
based on race, sexuality, and class, the “sex worker” category loses its 
stable meaning. In this study I propose a more complicated approach that 
accounts for the provisional practices and identities that constitute sexual 
markets and that envelop understandings of labor and sex as more a matter 
of continua than a hard and fast definition. 


Tourism and new patterns of sexual labor 

The tourism industry is the primary economic development strategy in 
both Cuba and the Dominican Republic, creating local direct employment 
as well as a number of other multiplier effects within both countries (Har- 
rison 1992).” Identified as the most significant “social impact” of tourism, 
tourist-oriented prostitution, known as sex tourism, is a growing phe- 
nomenon with far-reaching social, political, and economic implications 
for countries that depend heavily on tourism. Both tourism and remit- 
tances represent the major earnings for the state, signifying a continual 
reliance on former colonial powers and outside forces for economic 
stability." 

The lack of viable work and the dependence on foreign exchange drive 
young men and women to migrate to tourist areas to earn a living. Sex 
with tourists is one of a broad spectrum of services and activities in which 
people engage to procure earnings. But sex tourism is not just about sex 
and money; it is about other kinds of opportunities as well. Liaisons with 
tourists provide recourse to get by and to get ahead: not just to supplement 
low wages but also to procure opportunities for recreation, consumption, 


H Obeervers concur that tounsm contributes to earnings in foreign exchange, to the 
gross domestic product (GDP), and to employment (Harrison 1992, 13). The cumulative 
effect of tourists’ expenditures affects income, government revenue, employment, sales, out- 
put, and level of umports (Harrison 1992, 16). The contribution of tounsm to any given 
economy is difficult to assess, however. For small island economies, such as Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic, there is considerable concern about the amount of money that is spent 
on imports—or leakage—to meet the demands of industry. For example, foreign commodities 
must be purchased to meet the demands and tastes of tounsts. Economies that encourage 
linkages between tourism and domestic agnculture, for instance, can reduce their food im- 
ports and increase the multiplier effect (Freitag 1994). Without linkages to other parts of 
the economy, small isknd nahons remain economically dependent on tourism and imports 
without realizing their maximum benefits (Martin de Holdin and Phillips 1997). 

2 Jiménez 1999; Mesa-Lago and Pérez-Lépez 1999; Wiarda 1999; World Bank 2001; 
Orozco 2002. 
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travel, migration, and marriage. Because of these opportunities, any li- 
aison, sexual or not, is perceived as a potential boon for the local partic- 
ipant. Therefore, sex tourism is more than an illicit activity; it involves 
socially acceptable behaviors and values. It is a contingent and open-ended 
activity whose blurred boundaries are intertwined with elements of ro- 
mance, leisure, consumption, travel, and marriage. While many of the 
participants in the sexual economy trade sexual services for cash, many 
others do not.” 

Patterns of flexible labor with decentralized networks of production 
and distribution are common within tourist economies (Poon 1990; Mull- 
ings 1999). Those who do not have formal employment in tourist en- 
terprises hustle at various activities connected to tourists. In Cuba, these 
hustlers are known as fineteros and jsineteras. A finete, according to the 
Oxford Spanish Dictionary, is a horseman or horsewoman, and fimetear is 
to ride and to break a horse.’* In Cuba, fineterismo is a colloquial term 
that refers to the broad range of activities and behaviors associated with 
hustling, including, but not limited to, sex for cash. Jimeteros trade in the 
margins of the tourist economy; they are often seen in the streets of 
Havana, peddling everything from cigars and rum to sexual services. They 
act as tourists’ guides, escorts, brokers of sexual services, and romantic 
companions. 

Jinetero is not applied equally to all actors and behaviors in the informal 
economy because racist assumptions underpin the construction of fine- 
terismo. Black Cubans are principally perceived as simeteros and finsteras, 
while light-skinned Cubans remain invisible and undistinguished in the 
world of siseterismo (Fernández 1999). 

Jineterismo is also a gendered term and is applied to both men and 
women, with simeteras perceived as providing primarily commodified sex- 
ual services and companionship to foreigners. When applied to women, 
the term simetera conjures images of a woman riding the tourist, alluding 
to the sexual and power relationship of a woman on top and in charge 


13 Feminist hustocians of prostitution have established that sexual mercantile exchanges 
characterized the lives of young women at various historical junctures. Bartering, “treating,” 
and other masked forms of trading sex for economic goods and other pnvileges are repre- 
sented in the literature. See Roeen 1982; Stansell 1986; and Meycrowitz 1990. I wish to 
thank an anonymous reviewer, Nancy A. Hewitt, and Karna Paxton for drawing my attention 
to this work 

M The Oxford Spenish Dictionary, 3d cd., lists fenetere as a colloquial term that refers 
to a hooker or prostitute. No such reference appears for sisetere. 
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(Fernández 1999). The term finetsra emerged in the early 1990s with 
the sudden growth and expansion of international mass tourism after the 
collapse of the socialist trading bloc. Initially, little stigma was attached 
to the identity. Even Fidel Castro said that fineteras did it for pleasure 
and not for money. This new term signified a distance from the stigma 
associated with prostitution but also distinguished itself from the com- 
mercial practices of prostitution known in Cuba prior to the revolution.” 

Another sexual identity to emerge with the Cuban tourist economy in 
the 1990s is pinguero, derived from pinga, a slang term for penis, which 
is used to categorize men who provide commodified sexual practices 
within the tourist sector.” While some pingueros identify themselves as 
straight, they tend to provide sexual services mainly to gay tourists because 
male-to-male sexual practices are more lucrative than straight sex. G. Der- 
rick Hodge, writing about the growth of male sex work in Havana, main- 
tains that many male-to-male interactions still abide by a “socialist rela- 
tional ethic” or relational tendencies that are not based on material 
interest. The majority of sex workers he interviewed refused even to discuss 
money with tourists, accepting whatever they received as a “gift.” Hodge 
notes, “Money or, especially, clothing are accepted from tourists, but this 
exchange is constructed as ‘help’ from a ‘friend,’ not as payment from a 
trick” (2001, 22).* He cautions, however, that socialist ethics are threat- 


1 Many Cubans speculate as to the allegorical and historical references that this term 
suggests, Jinetes were the soldiers on horseback who fought against the Spaniards dunng 
the War of Independence. Since Spain was one of the principal tourist-sending countries in 
the early 1990s, the persons chasing after Spanish tourists became sineteros and simeteras, 

16 Cuba was a major tounst destinanon for U S. travelers from the 1920s to the late 
1950s, billed as a plieasure-oriented playland with a vibrant mghdlife of musc, danang, 
restaurants, world-famous nightclubs, shows, and Mafia-controlled gambling casmnos. Cuba’s 
tourism industry practically ceased to exist with the ascent of the revolutionary government. 
In the early 1960s the United States ended diplomanc and trade relations with Cube and 
forbade U.S. citizens from traveling there (Schwarta 1997, 203) Rosalie Schwarts attests 
that sex work in Cuba today has Httl in common with the prerevolutionary era of “insti- 
tutionalized sex shows and brothels” when Havana had more than 10,000 prostitutes 
(Schwartz 1997, 122). Rosa del Olmo (1979, 36) indicates that by 1961 there were 150,000 
prostinutes and 3,000 pimps in Havana. 

Y Appending the suffix sre to pinga creates the designation pingusro to deacnbe someone 
whose essential quality, as in activity or profession, has to do with his pings, or male eronc 
organ. 

48 Cuba’s entrance into the global market economy has altered and radically changed 
social relations, oc what Hodge calls the socialist relational ethic (2001). This assertion runs 
the rsk, however, of construing a pristine socialist past where social relations were free of 
commercial and personal interests It us important to note the presence, prior to the economic 
crisis of the 1990s, of what Cubans term secroHiowe, or cronyism. According to Cuban 
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ened by the influx of tourist dollars and foreign investments and by the 
invasion of market relations in sex work (22). In fact, some young pin- 
gueros admitted that being a pingwero is a business, “a business in which 
I get what I need to dress, eat, help my family, and enjoy myself. I don’t 
do it because I like it, I do it just for the money” (Hodge 2001, 22).¥ 

In the Dominican Republic, men who work in the informal economy 
of the tourist sector are known as sanky pankys (a word play on hanky 
panky). Sanky pankys, or beach boys, are gigolos who cater exclusively to 
foreign tourists, providing sexual services and companionship to both men 
and women, straight and gay. Samky pankys originally appeared on the 
tourist scene during the late 1970s when organized gay tours were wide- 
spread in the area (De Moya et al. 1992). Today they work primarily with 
white, middle-aged foreign women who seek romance and adventure with 
young, fit, and dreadlocked black men (De Moya et al. 1992; Herold, 
García, and De Moya 2001; Sánchez Taylor 2001). 

‘The more successful beach boys tend to be friendly and nonthreatening 
in their pursuit of female tourists, using heavy doses of flattery in an overall 
seduction plan that involves a wide array of social activities and experiences 
such as sightseeing, dining, and dancing (Herold, Garcfa, and De Moya 
2001). Furthermore, the more professional gigolos do not consider it 
appropriate to exploit women by engaging in one-night stands (Herold, 
García, and De Moya 2001). It is more productive to cultivate a rela- 
tionship that could provide other substantial rewards such as the possibility 
of a long-lasting romance that brings return visits and perhaps even mar- 
riage and migration.” 

As in Cuba, there is an extensive marketplace of young women in the 
Dominican Republic, widely publicized on the Internet and in adult vi- 
deos. The typical woman working with tourists is a young, single mother 
who provides for her children, mother, and younger siblings. Yolanda, a 


sexologist Denys Figueroa, this amounts to the use of relationships and friendships for con- 
venience to resolve life’s daily necessities. This is done at the margins of formal structures, 
such as government insntutions, as well as within structures of affect, such as family and 
neighborhood networks (personal communication with author, 2002). 

1” The research by Gisela Fosado (in press) confirms these findings as well. 

* Herold, Garda, and De Moya (2001) indicate thet not all female tounsts provide 
money at the end of their vint. In some cases, the men only receive free meals and drinks. 
Generally, the men reported receiving from between $100 to $500 from cach woman, 
although some recerved more. Some of the women also bought grfts such as motorcycles 
or expensive clothes. Senky panky are very successful financially and earn substantially more 
than the typecal male in the Dominican Republic. For example, some reported earning about 
$1,000 a month or more. In comparison, the average wage for a worker in the Dominican 
Republic is $60 a month. 
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twenty-one-year-old mother of three from Puerto Plata, represents the 
predicament of some of the young women involved with foreigners. The 
day I interviewed Yolanda, she had just returned from Santo Domingo, 
where she arranged a tourist visa for a trip to Austria to visit her boyfriend 
in Vienna. 

At age twenty Yolanda found herself with three children and no financial 
support. Her husband had left her, renouncing all responsibility for the 
children. Her uncle, who worked at one of the many tourist enclaves in 
the area, helped her to get a job as an “entertainer” at the resort. This 
work entailed facilitating recreational activities such as volleyball games, 
pool games, and conga dances for the resort’s guests and paid meager 
wages that did not support her family. The constant sexual harassment 
from male tourists was also infuriating. They would touch, grab, and ask 
her to go back to their rooms or to go out dancing. This position, nev- 
ertheless, allowed her to meet some of her boyfriends. 

Her first long-term relationship was with a twenty-cight-year-old 
German tourist who invited her to go out after work. She agreed and 
thereafter saw him every night of his vacation. They dined in lavish res- 
taurants and shopped at expensive boutiques. They spent a weekend at a 
tourist beach up the coast. When his vacation ended, he promised that 
she could visit him in Germany, and he left her ## regalito (a small gift) 
of $300. She visited him in Germany a few months later but eventually 
ended the arrangement because she felt that he was unwilling to commit 
to a more permanent relationship. 

Her latest boyfriend was a thirty-three-year-old Austrian engineer from 
Vienna, whom she also met at the resort complex. They went out during 
his vacation and became romantically involved. Before leaving the country, 
he had a telephone installed at her house so that he could call her regularly, 
and he asked her to quit her job at the resort. He sent her a monthly 
remittance that paid her rent and helped to support her children. Yolanda’s 
experience, and that of many sanky pankys, pingueros, fincteros, and fi- 
meteras, indicates that the elements involved in what is termed sex tourism 
can be ambiguous and go beyond totalizing frameworks of victims and 
oppressors or of purely commercial exchanges for sex. An emotional econ- 
omy is at work that problematizes simple assumptions. 


The labor of romance 

In a tourist setting, it is difficult to discern who is a prostitute and what 
counts as prostitution. Instead of operating in socialized and institution- 
alized spaces of sex work, as found in Southeast Asia or Western Europe 
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and the United States, where forms of contract or indentured labor op- 
erate, the new patterns of sexual commerce in Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic are opportunistic, fluid, and ambiguous. They are in contrast to 
the brothels that cater to a domestic clientele in the Dominican Republic 
and were prevalent in Cuba in the 1950s. A sexual economy operates 
within the heavily guarded resort compounds—with hospitality workers 
providing sexual services—or in the streets where young men and women 
approach and attract foreigners. The transactions that take place are dif- 
ficult to recognize and categorize as a form of labor, instead, the landscape 
of tourism lends itself more to interpretations of adventure and romance. 

As with most of the Caribbean, mass tourism in Cuba and the Do- 
minican Republic has moved to the all-inclusive model of resort devel- 
opment. In the all-inclusive resort, a tourist’s expenses, including airplane 
travel, accommodations, meals, transfers, entertainment, recreation, drinks, 
and, most important, tips, are paid for in the country of destination, usually 
with a credit card. Typified by the French conglomerate Club Med, which 
opened in Cuba in 1996, most of the hotel resorts in the Caribbean have 
now adopted some form of the all-inclusive model. These enclaves strive 
to cater to all the tourists’ needs, keeping the tourists virtually locked into 
the confined space of the resort and segregated from the local population. 
Tourists are made to wear color-coded plastic bracelets that allow “uni- 
formed security personnel to better control their movements” (Stanley 
2000, 68). 

The change to the all-inclusive model of tourism has had devastating 
effects for workers who depend on the tourism economy and for the 
neighboring areas. Many of the hospitality workers who in the past 
counted on gratuities to complement their meager wages and to carn 
foreign exchange are now pushed into the sex sector to replace lost earn- 
ings. For example, most hotel workers participate in the sex trade by 
allowing tourists to take their “dates” back to their rooms or by facilitating 
sexual liaisons between tourists and locals. Along with room service and- 
extra towels, many hospitality workers also provide sexual services to their 
guests. Maira, a chambermaid in Varadero, Cuba’s premier beach resort, 
recounts her initiation into providing sexual services with a Spanish tourist: 
“I fell in his good graces. He would always be looking at me. He always 
left me a gift. As he said, he was buying me. He was always looking at 
me, my movements, my gestures, my way of being, and things like that, 
until one day he approached me ‘about having sexual relations.’” This 
marked the beginning of Maira’s extra-docket activities at the hotel. Care- 
fully and discreetly, she was able to carn extra cash and has received two 
marriage proposals from hotel guests. 
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The transition into the sexual economy can be smooth for hospitality 
workers due to a number of factors. First, sex and romance, whether 
offered by the host or requested by the guest, are part of an organizational 
dynamic structured by the industry. Second, hospitality workers, educated 
to please their guests, must contend with a clientele’s high expectation 
of servility. Workers are trained to comply enthusiastically with constant 
demands and repeated requests from guests. Third, the highly militarized 
compounds, with round-the-clock security detail, effectively keep the local 
population out and guests in. Fourth, the constant police aggravation and 
incarceration of women in the neighboring areas make the hotel workers 
easy targets for sexual propositions and harassment. Hotel guests turn to 
the resort workers, who are often more than eager to procure extra earn- 
ings while on the job. Therefore, sex tourism operates within the tourist 
enclaves to subsidize the low wages of the formal sector workers and to 
redistribute the wealth of tourists more directly to hospitality workers. A 
tourism worker in Varadero sums up this new contingency: “Camareras 
[chambermaids] are the legitimate and official fineteras.” 

From tourism advertising and marketing to the organizational structure 
of the workforce, travel for pleasure and leisure to third-world countries 
is exceedingly dependent on gendered and racialized sexual constructions. 
Most hotel workers in Varadero are trained at the local tourism-training 
center, the José Smith Comas Institute of Hotel and Tourism Services. 
The school has strict regulations when it comes to physical appearance, 
with weight, age, and height requirements. Trainees must be young, at- 
tractive, and in good physical shape. Not only are youth and aesthetics 
premium considerations, but so is race. The training and distribution of 
work are organized according to racial, sexual, and gender considerations, 
resulting in occupational segregation. While most of the front desk work- 
ers are lighter-skinned Cubans, entertainment workers and back-kitchen 
help are mainly black. Entertainment workers, also known as ansmadores 
(animators), are young, scantily clad, dark-skinned young men and women 
who instruct the guests in dancing, games, and other forms of recreation. 
Their work is mainly physical and sensual and often involves suggestive 
and sexualized contact with guests. Black performers are also predomi- 
nantly employed in hotels that feature live shows. The organization of 
work is, therefore, a circuitous interplay of international tourism’s rigidly 
formalistic prescription of inclusion and exclusion of workers based on 
racial and sexual occupational categories. The racial and sexual ordering 
reflects the consequences and legacy of colonialism as they play out on 
this current stage of global capitalism. Writing about the representation 
of the mulata body in Cuban touristic culture, cultural critic Alicia Arrizén 
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aptly states that the racialized performativity encompasses “all the com- 
plerities and unstable processes about how race, gender, and sexuality 
enact the power relations within colonial, neocolonial, and postcolonial 
discourses” (Arrizén 2002, 137). 

Studies conducted in the Dominican Republic also reveal the prevalence 
of sexual relations between hotel workers and tourists, with workers in 
food and beverage services, maintenance, administration, entertainment, 
and reception providing sex to tourists. One study reports that close to 
20 percent of resort workers admitted to having had sexual relations with 
tourists (CEPROSH 1997). Another study confirms that 38 percent of 
male sex workers had regular jobs in hotels as waiters, porters, security 
guards, and so forth (CESDEM 1996). This is further confirmed by a 
recent study of sanky pankys who regularly worked as tour guides, waiters, 
or bartenders, or who rented out beach and sports equipment (Herold, 
Garcfa, and De Moya 2001). Direct contact with tourists is, therefore, a 
factor that fosters tourist-oriented sex work. 

Many of the young men and women hope that their liaisons with 
foreigners will lead to marriage and migration. Studies confirm that most 
pingucros, fineteros/-as, and sanky pankys prefer to accept gifts of clothing, 
jewelry, and meals from tourists rather than to negotiate money for sex, 
because direct commercial transactions foreclose other possibilities and 
because direct commercial transactions confirm an identity as prostitute 
that they do not desire. Self-identified sanky pankys in the Dominican 
Republic, for example, reveal that they never ask for payment directly. 
Some sanky pankys may even offer to pay for drinks or admissions to the 
disco. They use covert strategies to procure financial gain. For instance, 
after establishing a more intimate connection with a tourist, they talk 
about being poor or having a sick relative or wanting to continue their 
education or start a small business and about their inability to do so 
because of their poverty (Herold, García, and De Moya 2001). They often 
maintain and continue to cultivate the romantic relationship after the 
tourist leaves the island. Letters, telephone calls, faxes, and return visits 
keep the fire burning. A few receive money and plane tickets for travel to 
Europe or Canada. All of the beach boys in the Herold, Garcfa, and De 
Moya (2001) study had one or more friends who had migrated to other 
countries with the help of their tourist lovers. This is confirmed in both 
locations of this study. 

The Herold, Garcfa, and De Moya (2001) study also indicates that 
many of the beach boy—tourist relationships are focused on companionship 
and that neither love nor sex enters the picture. This represents another 
commonality with the case of Cuba, where some prefer to relate to tourists 
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on the basis of affection, intimacy, or friendship as opposed to sexual 
behavior. In both places, there is a general tendency to back away from 
overtly commodifying sexual relations by carefully navigating the borders 
of love and money. As a twenty-one-year-old native of Havana explained, 
“It’s better to act as if this is your first time and not to discuss the money. 
That way they’ll think that you are not doing it just for the money, that 
you really love them.” It is a preferable strategy to distance oneself from 
commercial sexual exchanges in order to procure more stable and lucrative 
social roles, such as that of a girlfriend or wife. 

Unlike the women whom Herold, García, and De Moya (2001) in- 
terviewed in the Puerto Plata region of the Dominican Republic, the 
women whom I interviewed referred to their:tourist acquaintances as 
amigos, or friends, indicating an unwillingness to characterize them as 
customers or paying clients.” Through this reluctance to characterize the 
relationships as strictly commercial endeavors, they can expand and create 
multiple possibilities for their relationships. With gifts seen as expressions 
of love and not as payment for services rendered, men and women hope 
to obscure the dichotomy between love and money. Emotional labor is 
used to break down the boundaries of commercial exchanges or at least 
to blur the lines between intimacy and labor and to preserve the dignity 
of the local participant. This liminal space is marked by fluidity, ambiguity, 
and heterogeneity and provides opportunities that direct commercial 
transactions cannot.” 


Beyond sex and romance 

Notwithstanding all this flexibility in social and economic arrangements, 
some individuals get marked and stigmatized as sex workers. Who meets 
the criteria? What counts as sex work under these circumstances? The 
social location and characteristics of the participants often determine what 


7. Herold, Garcfa, and De Moya (2001) interviewed fourteen women, but the main focus 
of their interviews was semky panky, with whom they developed more detailed interviews. 
The women they interviewed suggested sex for a specific fee shortly after mecting the tourist 
Yet the make tourists they interviewed who were approached in this very explicit manner 
found i a disgusting rather than an appealing style. Few of the women whom I interviewed 
reported this approach. They preferred the open-ended approach in their encounters. 

2 The hminality of tounst-related relationships has been captured in cultural productions 
from the United States, Spein, and Cuba. See, e.g., Jordi Sierra i Fabra’s 1997 Cube: Le 
noche ds la senetera, Pico Iyers 1995 novel Cube and the Night, and Carlos Marcovich’s 
1998 Cuben/Mexican film ¿Quissa diablas es Julistts? In these works, the relationships be- 
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counts as sex work more-than any particular type of behavior. I maintain 
that race, class, and gender create and delimit the playing field. 

For example, a mulata from Santiago living in Havana, seen in the 
company of foreigners, is automatically categorized as a sex worker.” But 
a pale-skinned university student, who only dates foreigners and eventually 
marries a Frenchman, is not considered a sex worker. A graduate student 
from California, walking the streets of Havana with a black Cuban man, 
is readily perceived as a sex tourist. An office worker in the Dominican 
Republic who drives her car every night after work to a hotel casino with 
the intent of attracting a foreign boyfriend is not considered a sex worker. 
However, a Dominican woman with dark skin, exiting a disco alone in a 
tourist area, runs the risk of being incarcerated as part of a mass arrest of 
prostitutes. 

Anthropologist Nadine Fern4ndez’s research illuminates important in- 
sights regarding the issue of simeterismo and race. In an article on women, 
race, and tourism in Cuba, she explores how constructions of race and 
class are linked to fineterismo in sexual encoynters (Fernández 1999), 
Two of her informants—white, young women from well-positioned fam- 
ilies with access to tourist enclaves—were able to circumvent the stigma 
of being perceived as jimeteras. One of them, Doricel, met a Mexican 
tourist with whom she spent time during his stay, engaging in social 
activities and visiting tourist resorts. Even though this was a short-term 
association with an uncertain future, where sex and material goods were 
exchanged, it was not perceived as tourist-oriented prostitution. Rather, 
family and friends construed this relationship as one of romance and at- 
tached their hopes to his return and their possible marriage. Her light 
skin, cultural capital, and socioeconomic class exempted her from being 
classified as a sex worker. i 

“Prostitute,” or “sex worker,” is an identity assigned in specific situ- 
ations, contingent on the social location and perceived characteristics of 
the participants, and lacking ambiguity in performance. In most situations, 
the permeable boundaries between leisure and labor, paid work and unpaid 
work, and private and public are difficult to discern, thus making it possible 
to resist the category of “worker.” The category of “sex worker,” there- 


3 Santiago is at the eastern end of the island. Historically, it has been an underdeveloped 
-region plagued by poverty and unemployment. It is also composed predomunantly of Afro- 
Cubans, many of whom are descendants of earlier migrations from Jamaica and Hain. They 
are known in the Havana vernacular as palestines, or Palestinians In Apni 1997 the gov- 
ernment passed a law against internal migration due to the increased number of people 
entenng Havana in search of better economic conditions (LaFranch: 1997). Many palestinos 
are also piagueres (sce Fosado in press) 
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fore, comes with its own disciplinary functions and tends to signify the 
participation of a subordinate racial, gender, and class “other.” 

Furthermore, the notion of “sex worker” presents an either/or view 
of relationships and sexual practices. It creates a dichotomy between com- 
mercial transactions devoid of affectional attributes and vilified as racial 
fetishism as compared to normative relations lacking material gain and 
racial desire. Put another way, desire and affection are defined as “lighter” 
and prostitution as “darker,” effectively racializing the entire process. This 
binary opposition presumes relations not tainted by economic depen- 
dence, speculation, motivation, and interest, which apparently take place 
between individuals of the same racial, national, and class background. 
To separate sex work and sex tourism from the homosexual and hetero- 
sexual relationships that take place in tourist-sending societies is to create 
artificial boundaries between human relationships that cannot pass close 
scrutiny. To locate sex tourism and sex work as something that happens 
“over there” is to avoid “the challenges and insights” into our society 
that a deeper examination can provide (Ryan 2000, 36). 

The concept of sex work is also difficult to apply to the new forms of 
flexible labor and to same-sex desire within tourist economies. Conse- 
quently, I make a case against portraying all practices and social relations 
within tourist economies as sex work and subsuming significantly different 
forms of sexuality under the category of “sex worker.” The stable identity 
of “sex worker” presupposes that there is a fixed identity and thereby 
creates and freezes differences and subjects. This identity may be fixed 
where institutions like brothels or pimps control the conditions of women’s 
sexual activity but not in these less immediately constrained situations. 

Although sex worker is the prevalent term applied to participants in sex 
tourism in the Caribbean, I argue that the prevalent sociolabor realities 
underscore the need for a more complex analytical framework that ac- 
counts for fluid arrangements and complex relationships that do not easily 
lend themselves to collective identification and action. As Deborah Pruitt 
and Suzanne LaFont (1995, 423) find with Rent-A-Dreads in Jamaica, 
while the relationship may appear as one of prostitute (the Jamaican man) 
and client (the Euro-American woman) to outsiders, both partners in the 
relationship perceive it as courtship.* In other words, in tourism and 
romance, the meanings that people attribute to actions cannot be specified 
in advance. Sex worker is an empowering term only in situations where 


* Rext-A-Dreads is a term frequently used in Jamaica to refer to men who wear dread- 
locks and provide sexual services and companionship to female tourists, See Pruitt and LaFont 
1995 and Phillips 1999. 
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the woman or man does not have substantial control over the disposition 
of sexual activities because the term marks those activities as labor and 
therefore as entailing worker rights. There is no justification for imposing 
the term sex worker on people who do not identify as such. In fact, within 
this context, the term sex worker imposes an arbitrarily derogatory and 
racist label. If we leave open other possibilities, we can just as easily un- 
derstand sex work within the typically gendered, raced, and classed dis- 
ciplines of romance. I propose that we closely examine sex tourism not 
as an either/or proposition but as a landscape for a multiplicity and range 
of gradations of erotic, affectional, and even spiritual practices and as a 
landscape with some institutions and practices that mark sexual activities 
as work or labor. 

Gayle Rubin contends that while “‘good’ sex acts are imbued with 
emotional complexity and reciprocity, sex acts ‘on the bad side’ of the 
line are considered utterly repulsive and devoid of all emotional nuance” 
(Hubbard 1999, 44). I suggest that we need to examine our notions 
about the separation of love, romance, and money. The refusal to com- 
modify all sexual relations with foreigners, the insistence on procuring 
gifts instead of cash payments, and the creation of flexible identities for 
themselves and their tourist amigos challenge our notions of love devoid 
of economic interests and of work devoid of sexuality. 


Legal and enforcement issues relating to sex tourism 

The elusiveness that exists in the practices and perception of tourism and 
sex in Cuba and the Dominican Republic is mirrored in the juridical 
context. In both countries, prostitution operates in a gray area of the law. 
No laws precisely prohibit a person from selling his or her sexual services. 
The laws that speak most directly to prostitution deal with the practices 
of intermediaries—those who profit from prostitution.” But through the 
mass arrests of unaccompanied women, especially women with darker skin, 
the state—both in Cuba and the Dominican Republic—regulates the cir- 
culation of women in tourist zones. 


™ Within the Dominican juridical framework, the laws that address prostitution include 
Articles 334, 334-1, and 335 of the penal code (Contra le vislencia intrafamiliar, Ley No. 
24-97; Sefior 1989). Articles 334 and 334-1 were modified in 1997, making them extra- 
territorial laws These articles seek to punish those who benefit from the carnings of sex 
workers and who facilitate the practice of prostitanon. Although the intent was to prosecute 
international trafficking, the laws also penalize the famulies of sex workers who live off pros- 
titunon and the female relatives and fnends who commonly facilitate sex workers’ entry into 
the sex trade (Cabezas 1999). 
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In the Dominican Republic, law enforcement uses mass arrest to keep 
locals—frequently working-class, dark-skinned women—from bothering 
tourists, because their dress, demeanor, and participatory claim to public 
spaces construct them as “dangerous” women of suspect morality.” In 
contrast, the law does not target women in more privileged positions— 
generally university students and office workers—who participate in the 
sex trade through more sanctioned and concealed arrangements that ap- 
proximate heterosexual romance. 

Mari, a twenty-three-year-old woman born in the capital city of Santo 
Domingo, works with tourists to support her two sons and her mother 
and to pay for her sister’s university education. Asked about the incidence 
of police violence, she offered: “They take you and don’t give you a reason 
why. They say it’s for bothering tourists. When you exit the disco, they 
come and grab you. Many times, they have hit me. Once they slapped 
me and gave me a black eye because I told them that there was no justice 
here. There was justice when it was convenient for them.” Carmen, a 
forty-year-old former sex worker who was very angry about police ill 
treatment of women, said: 


When women here are arrested, they are thrown in the buses like 
pigs. You understand? Tourists don’t like to see that. Right now, 
there’s a lot of problems because they don’t let women into the 
discotheques, except the ones that they want. So one goes to the 
discotheque and gets mistreated, and they send you to jail for five 
days. 


™ Elizabeth Bernstein’s (2001) superb study of sexual commerce provides an analysis of 
the segmentation, stratification, and hierarchical organiration of the sex industry in San 
Francesco and four western European cities. She documents recent changes in the restruc- 
turing of the economy in postindustrial cities and in kinship patterns that have “spawned a 
new set of erotic dispositions, ones which the market 1s well-poised to satisfy” (Bernstein 
2001, 202). Bernstein’s study details the ways in which new forms of scxual labor, made 
possible in part by technological innovations, have produced niche markets where white, 
middle-class, college-educated women can ply their trade indoors in relative anonymity and 
beyond the intervention of the state’s agents and regulatory apparatus. As with hospitality 
workers in the Caribbean, class, race, and cultural capital make it possible to circumvent 
disciplining practices. In contrast, public forms of sexual commerce, exemplified by street- 
walkers in San Francisco, are subject to surveillance, constant police harassment, criminali- 
zanon, and punitive measures. This sexual economy is characterized by women who are 
marked by race or ethnicity, class, or citizenship; women of color in the United States; and 
third-world immigrant women in Europe, who are vulnerable to police harassment and 
arrests, as well as rape, murder, extortion, and robbery. This highly segmented market, what 
Bernstein terms an industrial form of prestitution, us similar to the street levels of proentution 
found in Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 
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ALC: Do you ask why they arrest you? 

They just tell you “you’re arrested.” They put you in jail with 
prisoners who have been arrested for killing or for selling drugs. 
That’s who they put you in there with! If you say anything to re- 
criminate them, they hit you. 


Women are verbally abused, beaten, robbed, and sometimes raped by 
the police.” Arrested in order to control the number of women in the 
streets and to generate income for the state, as well as bribes and sexual 
favors for the police, they are incarcerated until they can pay a hefty fine. 
Consequently, this intersection of law and gerider is a highly productive 
space for capital accumulation and the enforcement of gender and sexual 
norms. Thus, a Dominican woman, when asked if she had ever been 
arrested, succinctly answered: “Yes, many times, for nothing, for being a 
Dominican, for being in the streets of town.” 

The same is true in Cuba. In Havana, I spoke with a young mulata 
who was incarcerated in June 2001. She attributed her arrest to the way 
she was dressed, with white spandex pants and high heels, and to the fact 
that she was walking alone late at night. She recalled going home from 
a party at around midnight when some Spanish tourists called out to her. 
The police were watching nearby. When the tourists walked away, she was 
arrested for “harassing foreigners” and taken to prison. For the next three 
days, she was subjected to police interrogations, a gynecological exam, 
blood tests for sexually transmitted diseases, and psychological counseling. 
She was given a carta de advertencia, or a letter of warning; with three 
such arrests and a carte de advertencia, she could be incarcerated in a 
rehabilitation center for up to four years. 

As part of its efforts to intervene and mediate the negative impact of 
tourism in Cuban society and culture, beginning in 1998 Cuba imple- 
mented a system to criminalize and rehabilitate women of questionable 
morality—in other words, dissident sexual citizens. Rehabilitation centers 
were established with the assistance of the Federation of Cuban Women, 
or Federación de Mujeres Cubanas (FMC), Cuba’s premier women’s or- 
ganization. Judicial authorities can institutionalize so-called dangerous 
women in rehabilitation camps for up to four years. Since prostitution is 


7 In the two countnes, I interviewed women who had been sexually abused by the 
police. A Dominican woman wes raped by a police officer. Ar the time of the interview, she 
had a sux-year-old daughter as a result of that rape. In Varadero, a woman was propositioned 
by a police officer in exchange for impunity. He not only demanded sexual favors but also 
stole her jewelry and money. Women in both countnes often spoke of police officers extorting 
sexual favors in exchange for demency 
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not illegal, the state uses a law defined as “state of dangerousness” to 
incarcerate women.* This law speaks to the tendency of a person to 
commit crimes that are observed to be in contradiction of the norms of 
socialist morality. 

The length of stay at the rehabilitation centers depends on the degree 
of risk to society that the women represent and their likelihood of re- 
habilitation.” Once a woman is incarcerated, she must prove through her 
attitude and behavior that she has been rehabilitated. The United Nations 
special rapporteur on violence against women, the first UN human rights 
official to be invited by the Cuban government to visit the island, questions 
the arbitrariness of leaving a sentence open until officials determine that 
the person no longer poses a social threat (United Nations Economic and 
Social Council 2000). She emphasizes that this leaves room for abuse and 
subjectivity and is inconsistent with fair judicial procedure. 

While the UN report is critical of the rehabilitation camps in Cuba, 
no women’s or human rights organizations have denounced such policies. 
Not even the right-wing Cuban American community in Miami has stepped 
forward to denounce these practices. Ferocious in reporting any alleged 
human rights violation in Cuba, they have remained silent on this topic. 

In a twenty-six-page report, UN special rapporteur Radhika Coom- 
araswamy documents her visits to several of the rehabilitation centers 
throughout the island, where women receive training in socially acceptable 
and gender-defined careers. They work from six to eight hours a day, 


2 Women charged with a “state of dangerousness” are sentenced under Article 72 of 
the penal code, which states: “A dangerous state is conmdered the special proclivity in which 
a person is found to commit comes shown by their conduct in observed contradicnon 
manifested with the norms of the socialist morality” (Cédige Penal 1998). 

* Cuba has a history of mcarcerating sexual dusidents in rehabthtanon campe. In 1965 
the state established military units to aid production (wsidades militares ds ayuda n la 
producción), which were camps in which homosexuals and political dissidents were forced 
to work in agricultural labor There is no evidence that the camps were set up with the sole 
aim of incarceranng only homosexuals, but some observers claim that as many as 60,000 
homosexuals were forced unto the camps. Conscientious objectors to military service, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesees, and Seventh-day Adventists were also paled (Lumsden 1996). Less pu- 
nitive were the campaigns to rehabilitate prostitutes and pimps after the triumph of the 
Cuban Revolution, ın which 3,000 pimpe were apprehended and sent to cut sugarcane. The 
revolutionary leader Ernesto “Che” Guevara determined that the best way to rehabilitate 
the women was to set up a large textile factory where they could work in three shifts. 
Additionally, Cuba’s famed Hotel Nacional served as a base for training prostitutes as scam- 
stresses. According to del Olmo (1979), most were rehabilitated in one to two years. Nev- 
ertheless, del Olmo and other social observers indicate that women continued to trade their 
bodies for goods—e g , a pair of blue jeans—long after the rehabilitation campaigns were 
gone (del Olmo 1979; Fusco 1996). 
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mostly in the agricultural sector. Every fifteen days they are allowed-a 
two-hour visit from family and friends, but they are not allowed to move 
freely outside the facility. 

The use of rehabilitation centers in Cuba has had mixed success. Women 
such as Karina, a black woman from the central provinces who was arrested 
for being with tourists in Varadero, was not rehabilitated during her in- 
carceration in a labor camp. She talked of her experience and determi- 
nation to continue as a jimetera: 


I am single, with two kids, and J went to Varadero to look for a 
tourist. I have no shame whatsoever in saying this because it’s my 
body and because my mother died and I was left to care for my two 
brothers and I had no one to help me. I left the kids with a neighbor 
and went to Varadero. In Varadero I was with a tourist who paid 
me very well, a Spanish man who paid me one hundred dollars, and 
after that the police caught me. I was sentenced to a year but released 
after six months due to my good conduct. I was there for being 
with a tourist, but I don’t understand it because, after all, it’s my 
body and one can do with it what one pleases. I spent six months 
picking fruit, and they paid me, but very little. 


Karina had no intentions of quitting her work as a simetera. As she related 
her story, she explained that being with Cuban men does not pay and 
that she needs to support her two boys and two brothers and is “not 
about to give it up for free.” 


Sexual citizenship and human rights 

The clash between unsanctioned sexualities and heteronormativity is per- 
ceived as a threat, “as dangerous,” to the cohesion and commonality of 
the nation. As Philip Hubbard contends, “the idea that the state regusres 
these periodic moral panics to reassert its right to power . . . supports 
the view that questions of sexual morality are prominent in definitions of 
citizenship” (Hubbard 2001, 53). 

The moral panic in Cuba and the Dominican Republic targets unac- 
companied women in public spaces, although palestinos, sanky pankys, 
pingueros, sincteros, lesbians, and other sexual minorities are also harassed 
by the police, subject to police sweeps, and at times incarcerated for minor 
violations. However, they are not targeted for rehabilitation programs. 
Underpinning this gender distinction is the fact that, in the Dominican 
Republic and Cuba, women who have sex outside of monogamous, pro- 
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creative relationships are often condemned as bad sexual subjects, while 
male promiscuity is widely tolerated, or even celebrated, as the natural 
outcome of male sexual urges. 

As early as 1995 the FMC blamed prostitution on women whom it 
described as greedy, vain, and lacking morality, social values, emotional 
maturity, and ultimately revolutionary consciousness (Díaz, Fernández, 
and Caram 1996; Peraza Hebra, Villanueva Samon, and Bazán Pino 
1997). In an interview, an FMC spokesperson, Celia Berges Díaz, denied 
the link between tourism and prostitution, saying “tourism is not to 
blame.” Instead she blamed the poor values of the women themselves 
(Benjamin 1998). Ar a conference on prostitution and tourism in Cár- 
denas, Cuba, in 1997, members of the FMC announced that it was very 
difficult to rehabilitate Jineteras, One of the members from the Havana 
delegation expressed the opinion that the best method of rehabilitation 
would be to involve “these women” in monogamous relationships with 
Cuban men, or relaciones de pareja con hombres cubanos. However, several 
of these young women told me that one of the attractions of tourist men 
is precisely that they are not Cuban men. 

In January 1999, Fidel Castro proclaimed, “A pair of high heels: a 
luxurious little shoe, a seductive perfume, a new dress cannot be the price 
of honor and the sustenance of a nation” (quoted in Paternostro 2000, 
18). Cuban women are seen to represent the incursion of capitalism, 
defilement of nationalist pride, and erosion of patriarchal domain. In con- 
trast, male sex workers are perceived as a powerful extension of Cuban 
national identity, vanquishing the foreign intruder. Hodge claims that 
there is less political and cultural condemnation of male sex workers be- 
cause “no autonomy has been lost, and symbolically at least no Cuban 
body has been defiled” (2001, 23). So while male sex workers are per- 
ceived as national heroes, their female counterparts are considered deviants 
and a detriment to society. As Hodge so aptly declares, “Pingweros attract 
sex-tourism dollars to the state hotels and airline, and they multiply tour- 
ists’ discretionary dollars by spending them in state stores—all the while, 
symbolically conquering the bodies of the foreign invaders, like any good 
revolutionary Cuban man” (2001, 23). The state’s moral condemnation 
and exclusion of outlaw sexual practices indicate the complex way in which 
heterosexuality and patriarchy intertwine to create partial citizens (Hub- 
bard 2001). 

The crux of the matter is that women’s sexual rights have not been 
established within national and international legal instruments even though 
sexual rights discourse has been on the international women’s organizing 
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agenda for several decades (Bunch and Fried 1996).” In both feminism 
and human rights discourse, female sexuality is worthy of representation 
and protection when it is embedded in the depiction of an injured and 
violated female subjectivity, a depiction dependent on representations 
of passive female sexuality that conforms to heterosexual norms 
(LeMoncheck 1997). The concept of female sexual agency remains absent 
from the conceptualizations of human rights instruments and laws.” Yet 
the idea of sexual rights is a useful notion for building alliances with other 
sexual minorities and can provide a platform that allows us to move beyond 
reductive categories and frameworks. Sexual rights prove concretely more 
useful in situations where labor rights may not be established. Without 
international recognition of basic rights to sexuality, religious doctrine and 
the legal-moral framework collude unhindered to condemn nonnormative 
heterosexual practices. 

Sexual citizenship can point us toward the affirmation of women’s 
diverse and complex sexualities, particularly those outside heteronorma- 
tivity. Whether trading sexual services for marriage, money, pleasure, or 
other material and nonmaterial considerations, the right to one’s body is 
“not an individualist, exclusionary interest but rather a fundamental con- 
dition for women’s development and strength as a social group and thus 
for their full participation as citizens” (Petchesky 1995, 403). This is not 
to suggest sexual rights as a universal remedy for an international regime 


™ The concept of sexual rights recognizes the role of the state and other actors in 
controlling women’s sexuality, without confining women’s sexuality to issues of repro- 
duction. It provides a framework that goes beyond reproductive nghts to affirm a “postive” 
clam to broader bodily integrity and behavioral freedom, such as the right to sexual cx- 
pression, desire, pleasure, and sexual and gender idennty and orientation (Rothschild 2000). 

"As Pve said elsewhere (Cabezas in press), the “International Conference on Population 
and Development, in Cairo 1994, advanced the concept of sexual rights, and the terms 
related to sex, such as sexual health and sexuality, were affirmed as productive posnbilitics.” 
Rosalind Petchesky comments that for the first ome in any international legal instrument 
scx appears as “something pomtive rather than violent, abusive, or sanctified and hidden 
within heterosexual marrage and childbearing” (2000, 84). At the Fourth World Conference 
oa Women in Beijing in 1995, parncipanrs debated the language for women’s sexual nghts 
but ulumately rejected strong language (Bunch and Fried 1996, 202). The Platform for 
Action, which outlined the human rights of women in twelve critical areas, also rejected the 
rights of lesbians and excluded the term sexwel orientation from the platform (Bunch and 
Fried 1996). Only in the health section did the platform state, “The human nghts of women 
include their nght to have control over and decide freely and responsibly oa matters related 
to their sexuality, including sexual and reproductive health, free of coercion, discrimination, 
and violence” (Bunch and Fried 1996; UN Fourth World Conference on Women 1995, par. 
96, as ated in Wallace 1997). 
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of Western hegemony and imperialism or the unfettered global expansion 
of capitalism. But as a concept and discourse, sexual rights can prove 
fruitful in challenging the regulatory mechanisms that are used to police 
and discipline all women, not just those who are sexual outlaws. 


Conclusion 

International mass tourism in the Caribbean has led to the erosion of 
boundaries between labor practices and romantic relationships. Greater 
economic informality makes it difficult to clearly define all of the new 
social and economic ventures as labor. Cubans and Dominicans challenge 
and shape their condition of subordination within the global economy by 
eroding and confusing the lines between love and money, romance and 
work. They navigate the interstices of the racialized, gendered, and sex- 
ualized structures imposed by the transnational tourism industry and the 
state. For them, this offers the possibility of escaping brutal poverty, 
whether through love, friendship, companionship, or sex with tourists. 

The implementation of neoliberal reforms and pro-market forces com- 
bined with the exigencies of globalization are some of the factors driving 
the growth of sex tourism. A framework broader than the one currently 
used to ¢xamine sex tourism is needed, one that can account for the 
provisional practices and identities that constitute sexual markets and that 
can envelop notions of labor and sex as liminal. We need more complicated 
approaches that enhance our understanding of erotics and that place sexual 
citizenship at the core of the analysis of labor. 

A recurring challenge to sex tourism researchers in the Caribbean, and 
one that has not been sufficiently addressed, is that tourists and locals do 
not self-identify as sex tourists or as sex workers. The stigma attached to 
prostitution could be partly responsible for the lack of identification. How- 
ever, this is only a partial reading. Researchers must keep in mind that 
our evaluations need to have some connection to the way people under- 
stand themselves. We cannot employ categories to understand diverse 
cultures by ignoring how people make sense of their lives. The opportunity 
is ripe for researchers to analyze the adequacy of their categories and to 
listen more closely to informants. 


Department of Women’s Studies 
University of California, Riverside 
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Holly Wardlow 


Anger, Economy, and Female Agency: Problematizing 
“Prostitution” and “Sex Work” among the Hull 
of Papua New Guinea 


omen’s studies, anthropology, and international health all share an 
intellectual and, albeit in different ways, an activist or applied interest 
in prostitution/sex work, and this interest has recently intensified 
amid concerns about the AIDS pandemic and global “trafficking” in 
women. These three fields have also shared an evolution in the termi- 
nology naming their object of study: from prostitution to sex work to, 
most recently, srusili networking and survival sex. This evolution reflects 
a desire to shift the discursive fields surrounding monetized sexual ex- 
changes from moral to economic terms. In other words, while there has 
been heated debate both within and among these different disciplines 
about how prostitution should be understood, whether and how national 
and international bodies should intervene in its practice, and who should 
represent it or speak for it, there has been some basic agreement that of 
the various terms to choose from, sex work, in particular, is a better label— 
better in that it may more accurately represent what women feel they are 
doing when they engage in monetized sexual exchanges (i.e., working) 
and their reasons for doing so (i.¢., economic need). 
It is questionable whether researchers within these disciplines mean the 
same thing when they use the term sex work. For some it may simply seem 
a more culturally neutral term than prostitution, which may conjure up 
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images of nineteenth-century streetwalkers. For others, the term sex work 
is a political assertion that monetized sex is a kind of labor that—tike other 
forms of labor—should be remunerated, safe, and legal. Still others prefer 
the term sex worker because, unlike the term prostitute, it suggests an 
income-generating activity rather than a totalizing identity. And finally, 
for some researchers, the term sex work speaks directly to causality; it 
implies that women resort to the exchange of sex for money because of 
the structural violence that feminizes poverty and prevents women from 
engaging in other financially viable ways of feeding their families, 

While researchers may bring different tacit understandings to the term 
sex work, the widespread adoption of this term indicates that there is a 
cross-disciplinary trend to conceptualize monetized sexual exchanges as 
practices engaged in because of economic need. In this article I complicate 
this trend through an analysis of Huli pasinya meri (literally, passenger 
women) in Papua New Guinea.’ Huli passenger women exchange sex for 
money, but passenger women’s initial motives have little to do with ma- 
terial necessity and everything to do with anger and resistance. Huli pas- 
senger women are therefore an interesting ethnographic case to consider 
in the context of scholarly debates about prostitution, because both their 
own stated motivations and the locally dominant understandings of their 
practices do not correspond with the recent emphasis on economics and 
labor in both academic and applied writings. Through this example I 
question the narrowing of the study of sex work to materialist underpin- 
nings, and I argue that in order to understand monetized sexual exchanges 
in a range of cultural contexts one must examine more than women’s 
economic positioning; one must also consider, first, local constructions 
of gender and sexuality, particularly the role female gender plays in social 
reproduction, and second, the ways in which economic structures are 
mediated by gendered meanings and processes to shape women’s moti- 
vations and agency. 

Through this exegesis of the Huli passenger woman I hope to desta- 
bilize what Kamala Kempadoo has called “the ‘canon’ in prostitution 
studies” (1998a, 13). As she says, “Little research or theorizing to date 
is, for example, grounded in the lives, experiences, definitions and per- 
spectives of Third World people in sex work, allowing western categories 
and subjects to be privileged in the international discourse on sex work” 
(1998a, 13). Throughout the article I therefore tack back and forth be- 


1 The term pasaja meri is widely used in Papua New Guinea to refer to women who 
engage in ilhcit sexual behavior. The reader should not assume that my analysis of Huh 
pessenger women is generalizable to women in other areas of Papua New Guines. 
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tween ethnography and “the canon” to show how the meanings and 
practices of Huli passenger women both do and do not resonate with 
analyses of prostitution and sex work in the academic literature. 


Hull passenger women: An Introduction 

It is difficult to find a word that captures all the meanings of the term 
passenger woman, but I have often glossed it as incipient prostitution— 
that is, prostitution that is not institutionalized or naturalized as “the 
oldest profession.” Among the Huli, the term passenger woman is both a 
stigmatizing slur directed at women who are believed to engage in sexually 
illicit behavior, whether it involves money or not, and an identity that 
some women embrace because it symbolizes rebellion and autonomy. 
Women who identify as pasinja meri engage in sexual relationships with 
numerous men, and most of these liaisons involve the exchange of sex 
for money. But passenger women also define their identity in terms of 
freedoms that have little to do with sexuality: freedom to use language 
that other “good” women do not, freedom to move through the local 
and national landscape that other women do not exercise, and freedom 
to buy goods that other women certainly desire but are prevented from 
buying—primarily because “good” women are expected not to engage in 
selfish consumption (Wardlow 2002a). While the behavioral model for 
prostitution was most likely learned from expatriates in the cities and 
mining camps of Papua New Guinea, the behavior itself means something 
quite different when it is taken up by Huli women and is probably better 
understood through contextualizing it in indigenous understandings of 
gender, social reproduction, and the reproductive body. To provide a sense 
of what the exchange of sex for money looks like and means in this context, 
I will start with two narrative case studies of Huli passenger women. 


Case one: Ogal 

Ogai’s husband worked at a mining camp and rarely came home, so Ogai 
was burdened with raising their two children on her own. What she most 
resented about this situation was that she knew her husband spent money 
on other women but did not send money home to her. Nevertheless, her 
adult brothers and sisters helped her, and she had resolved that when it 
came time for her daughter to marry she would demand that her own 
family receive a large portion of her daughter’s bridewealth payment since 
they had contributed more to raising her than had Ogai’s husband or his 
family. Despite her difficult situation, Ogai had no intention of leaving 
her husband, and it was only after she was raped—and her husband and 
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her brothers refused to do anything about it—that she abandoned her 
home and her children and started exchanging sex for money. 

The rape, as she described it, was particularly degrading. Having spent 
a long day collecting thatch for the roof of a new house, she had hurried 
to her garden alone at dusk to dig up some sweet potatoes for dinner. As 
she readied to return home, a man snuck up behind her, held a machete 
to her throat, and demanded that she have sex with him, threatening that 
if she struggled, he would kill her and throw her body in a ditch. No one 
would find the corpse until it started stinking, he taunted, and when it 
was found, who would know that he had done it? No murder compen- 
sation would ever be demanded for her; no one would take up arms to 
revenge her death. And anyway, he sneered, “Yu ting samting bilong yu 
em gutpela samting? Mi save repim wast meri, olem na yu, mi no save 
kauntim yu.” [You think your “thing” (i.e., vagina) is a good thing? I’ve 
had sex with/raped white women, so you, I don’t even count you. P 

When Ogai told her brothers about the rape, they responded that she 
was a married woman—her husband had paid bridewealth for her—and 
it was therefore her husband’s responsibility to threaten tribal warfare or 
to take the culprit to village court and demand compensation. Her hus- 
band, however, refused to leave work and come home; he asserted that 
since there were no witnesses to the assault it was not worth the trouble 
ofa village court case. From Ogai’s perspective, the refusal of her brothers 
and husband to take action reinforced her rapist’s assertion that she “didn’t 
count.” She had been discursively stripped of value by the assailant’s in- 
vocation of a racially based hierarchy of female sexual worth; by asserting 
that she did not even figure in his implied tally of victims, her assailant 
essentially forced her into the subject position of being “unrapeable” 
through the very act of rape (see also Sharpe 1991). Then her male kin 
tacitly accepted this devaluation by allowing her violation to stand 
unavenged. 

Ogai was so angry that she absconded from her home and became a 
passenger woman. She began by sneaking off to the local “bush discos” 
(rural, late-night dance parties) where she would dance with a number of 
men and then have sex with one of them in the underbrush for a few 
dollars. Later she joined a group of women who also self-identified as 


passenger women, and they cooperated in organizing liaisons with groups 


2 The reader may be disconcerted by the phrase “had sex with/raped” ın this narrative. 
Among the Huli, the English-derived Tok Pisin verb repis refers to any extramarital sexual 
liaison, consensual or otherwise. Oga herself did not know if her assailant meant rape or 
consensual sex. 
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of men. Eventually she hopped on a public bus and decided to take her 
chances on the roads and towns of Papua New Guinea. She lived this way 
for approximately five years and claimed to have had sex with hundreds 
of different men. 


Case two: Tarall 

Tarali’s family thought she had married well: her husband owned a few 
trade stores in urban centers, and he took her with him wherever he went 
instead of leaving her at home to make gardens and raise pigs, as most 
wives are expected to do when their husbands travel. But then he infected 
her with gonorrhea, her doctors declared her infertile, she and her husband 
began to fight constantly, and he eventually sent her back home. When 
she heard that he had taken a second wife and was bringing this woman 
to Tari, the one town in Huli territory, she and her sisters waited at the 
Tari airstrip and attacked the couple as they got off the plane. In the 
melee her husband punched out her front tooth. The gonorrhea and 
subsequent infertility, her lost tooth, and the strength of her father’s clan 
were all persuasive arguments during the subsequent divorce case, and 
none of her bridewealth was returned to her husband, a remarkable out- 
come in Huli divorces. 

But afterward Tarali became depressed. Even her younger sisters were 
married and had children, and there she was, back at home with her father, 
who blamed her for the failure of her marriage. Moreover, when her 
mother died, soon after Tarali’s divorce, her father refused to let her go 
to the funeral. Her mother had run away to become a passenger woman 
when Tarali was quite young, and her father, angry and ashamed, had 
done his best to sever contact between them. Tarali asserted that all these 
incidents culminated in her decision to become a passenger woman. Her 
husband’s promiscuity, her consequent infertility, and the fact that despite 
profiting from her bridewealth her father refused to let her attend her 
mother’s funeral all resulted in a consuming rage. So Tarali started going 
to bush discos, and when men asked to have sex with her, she would. She 
said that she did not ask for money at this time; she just felt angry, and, 
as she put it, she had sex with them simply because she could. “Lath bilong 
mi” (my choice), she said. 

Ogai and Tarali are typical of Huli pasinja meri in a number of ways. 
Most of the passenger women J interviewed had been married (fifteen 
out of eighteen interviewees), and they often had a few children (thirteen 
out of eighteen interviewees) before they decided to run away. In other 
words, for the most part, it is not young, never-married women who 
become passenger women. Like Ogai, many passenger women leave Huli 
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territory, and most of them are quite proud of the journeys they have 
taken and their skills at adapting to new places and to people from other 
cultural groups. And like both Ogai and Tarali, most passenger women 
I interviewed had grown up in rural areas but usually had at least a few 
years of education, and they knew how to speak Tok Pisin, the lingua 
franca of Papua New Guinea. Like Ogai and Tarali, many passenger 
women do not initially expect to receive money in exchange for sex. 
Instead, they begin by running away and having a number of extramarital 
sexual partners and only later come to insist on receiving cash in exchange 
for sex. Often they have an encounter in which a man offers them money, 
or they meet other passenger women who teach them that they can and 
should demand money from men if they offer sex. And perhaps most 
important, like Ogai and Tarali, many passenger women describe their 
entry into this social category as triggered by incidents of violence and 
motivated by feelings of betrayal and anger (thirteen out of eighteen 
interviewees). In other words, to the extent that these motivations can 
be disentangled, it was emotion, not economics, that first impelled them 
to engage in extramarital sex with multiple partners. 


Cultural context 

With a population of approximately ninety thousand, the Huli are one of 
the larger cultural groups in Papua New Guinea. Most Huli are subsistence 
horticulturalists, but the economy is sufficiently monetized that cash is 
required for transport, school fees, clothing, bedding, pots and pans, and 
typical sources of protein, such as canned mackerel. In other words, while 
everyone raises pigs and maintains gardens of sweet potato and other 
crops, they also require cash, if not on a daily basis then certainly for all 
the goods and services that people need for a comfortable existence and 
to help at least some of their children obtain the education that can 
potentially move them into the ranks of salaried workers. However, little 
wage or salaried labor is available in Tari. Although Tari can boast a 
hospital, police station, courthouse, airstrip, and a number of primary 
schools, these services employ only a very small percent of the population; 
therefore, most people procure cash through selling produce at market 
or selling coffee, and men often leave the area in search of wage labor in 
cities or at mine sites. 

Importantly, the Huli have a bridewealth marriage system in which the 
groom’s family gives pigs and money to the bride’s family. Traditionally, 
the bride’s father claims almost all of this bridewealth and distributes it 
to those kin who assisted him in marrying his own wife, the bride’s mother, 
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and to kin who can be counted on to contribute in the future to helping 
his sons to marry. However, as mentioned in Ogai’s narrative, mothers 
and their natal families are increasingly successful at claiming a greater 
proportion of bridewealth payments, often invoking the controversial logic 
that they have contributed significantly to a girl’s upbringing by buying 
her clothes and paying her school fees, particularly if a husband has been 
absent for a long period of time. 

In the ethnographic literature, the Huli are known for having extremely 
rigid gender pollution beliefs and codes of heterosexual avoidance.’ In 
the past, men and women lived in separate houses; they maintained sep- 
arate gardens; men cooked their own meals; in some areas there were 
separate walking paths for men and women; and a majority of men joined 
“bachelor cults” that in part were meant to teach young men how to 
prevent potentially fatal contamination by women. Exposure to a woman’s 
menstrual fluids was, and still is, said to cause a man’s intestines to twist 
into knots until they rupture inside him, causing death. Men (and some 
women) say that women’s bodies are agwés (smelly) and that women have 
no mana (cultural/moral knowledge, capacity to internalize social rules). 
Many men still maintain separate houses or live most of the time in clan 
men’s houses, and some only accept raw food from women and insist on 
cooking it in their own pots over their own fires. In a cultural context 
that has long emphasized gender avoidance and the potency of female 
reproductive substances, it may seem remarkable that a practice that looks 
somewhat like prostitution exists. What is important, then, is to examine 
what such practices mean. Do existing theorizations of prostitution /sex 
work help in understanding the phenomenon of passenger women? 


Passenger women: Prostitutes, sex workers, or none of the above? 

Because of the global AIDS pandemic, “prostitution” has been the object 
of much research. While researchers in international health have empha- 
sized prostitutes’ “rapid acquisition of new sexual partners”—a phrase 
meant to replace the ambiguous and stigmatizing adjective promiscuons— 
and the consequent implications for disease transmission, feminist liter- 
ature has been more concerned with whether prostitution should be con- 
ceptualized as indicating and reinforcing female subordination or, alter- 
natively, whether it should be conceptualized as a potentially emancipatory 
practice that exposes, transgresses, and thereby undermines dominant dis- 
courses about gender. Anthropologists, for their part, have focused on 


? Sec Glasec 1968; Goldman 1983; Franke! 1986; Clark 1993; Wardlow 2002b. 
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the lived experience of prostitution in a variety of cultural contexts (Law 
2000; Nencel 2001); the (neo)colonial histories that have alienated do- 
mestic, erotic, and emotional labor (White 1990; Muecke 1992); and the 
wide array of culturally variable sexual and economic unions that challenge 
the entrenched Western opposition between marriage and prostitution.* 
Much recent ethnographic research—tregardless of the academic discipline 
of the researcher—has critically analyzed the ways in which systems of 
prostitution, particularly transnational prostitution, are structured not 
only by economic inequalities but also by racialized constructions of desire 
(Truong 1990; Kempadoo 1998b; Bishop and Robinson 2002). Re- 
searchers vary markedly in whether they conceptualize such erotic “ori- 
entalism” as a potential resource to be exploited by sellers of sex (Phillips 
2002; Spanger 2002) or as further sealing sellers of sex into relations of 
inequality (Davidson 1998). 

While researchers in international health, and sometimes in women’s 
studies, have accepted prostitution or sex work as a cross-culturally ge- 
neralizable category, anthropologists have often sought to vex the concept. 
In a critique of the reification of prostitution in epidemiological research, 
Barbara De Zalduondo discusses the illogic of using prostitution as an 
independent variable when the defining feature of prostitution—paying 
money for sex—is not in and of itself a risk factor for disease. She also 
points out the implicit misogyny of deploying a category that focuses 
“attention and responsibility on the sellers of sex despite universal rec- 
ognition that the customers of women in prostitution are ‘part of the 
problem’” (1991, 225). Meredith Turshen, on a mission to deconstruct 
received biomedical nosologies, suggests a reclassification of AIDS as an 
“environmental” disease—“much as we understand diarrheal disease to 
be related to poverty and an unsanitary environment” (1998, 180)—rather 
than as a sexually transmitted disease. In her analysis of the African context, 
economic structures inherited from the colonial period necessitate high 
levels of long-term male labor migration, leading ineluctably to extra- 
marital relationships and sexually transmitted infection. Her intervention 
strategically shifts the lens away from prostitutes and toward labor struc- 
tures as the ultimate “reservoirs of disease.” 

In addition to critiquing discourse about the supposedly seamless re- 
lationship between prostitution and disease, anthropologists have used 


“ See Diras 1991; Hammar 1992, Schoepf 1992; De Zalduondo and Bernard 1995; 
Hammar 1996. This ıs an overly neat descnption of how different disciplines have approached 
the topic of prosttution. There are, of course, feminist anthropologists, anthropologists who 
work in the field of internatonal health, etc. 
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ethnographic data to defamiliarize and even dismantle categories—such 
as “wife” and “prostitute”—that are often naturalized and assumed to be 
opposed binaries. From a historical perspective, Luise White (1990) dem- 
onstrates that what has been called prostitution in colonial Nairobi actually 
involved the provision of a range of domestic services that the colonial 
powers relied on for the cheap reproduction of labor. From an ethno- 
graphic perspective, Brooke Schoepf has paved the way in showing that 
in Zaire there are many women of different ages, classes, and marital and 
reproductive histories who do not identify as commercial sex workers but 
who do occasionally accept money or gifts in exchange for sex (Schoepf 
1992, 1993). Similarty, Laketch Dirasse (1991) problematizes the Western 
opposition between marriage and prostitution by discussing seven named 
categories of heterosexual partnership in Ethiopia that vary in terms of 
domestic arrangement, duration, the degree to which they are jurally and 
religiously sanctioned, and the nature of goods or services exchanged. In 
this article I contribute to these previous critiques of the category of 
prostitution and its deployment in a range of literatures by exposing how 
thoroughly the category itselfis saturated with Western assumptions about 
female personhood, commoditization, and sexual desire. 

Nevertheless, in order to compare Huli passenger women with standard 
understandings of prostitution and sex work, it is important to have some 
provisional definitions with which to start. On an empirical level, one 
could perhaps agree that prostitution and/or sex work involve a few spe- 
cific behaviors: multiple sexual partners and a “high rate of acquisition of 
new partners”; the exchange of sex for money, or perhaps other items of 
value; and discrete sexual transactions that imply no commitments to 
future relationships or subsequent exchanges (in other words, pay per 
sexual transaction). Many discussions of prostitution also assume that it 
is an urban phenomenon that is socially institutionalized and spatially 
localized, and many, though not all, assume that prostitution involves 
some sort of sex broker, such as a pimp. 

Most self-identified Huli pasinja meri meet some of the above criteria 
for prostitution at least some of the time. For example, most of them have 
at one time or another snuck off into the roadside undergrowth and 
exchanged sex for money with men they did not know and with whom 
they had no further interaction. However, passenger women’s sexual re- 
lationships can take a variety of forms—some discrete, some relatively long 
in duration; some for cash, some for other goods; some with strangers, 
some with men they know. Moreover, the emerging “sex work” scene in 
Tari is not taking place in an urban area: Tari is basically an airstrip sur- 
rounded by a hospital, a market, a few government buildings, and a few 
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The directionality of desire 

When one goes beyond behavioral notions of prostitution to its affective 
dimensions and cultural meanings, it becomes clear that Huli pasinja meri 
do not conform to many Western assumptions. For example, implicit in 
many studies of prostitution, and probably in Western folk notions of 
(hetero)sexuality more generally, is a pseudobiologistic assumption that 
men are the sexual desirers and women the desirables. Recent work in 
evolutionary psychology, for example, tells us that the male mind is shaped 
by evolution to desire many sexual partners. Along the same lines, self- 
help books such as The Rules (Fein and Schneider 1996) attempt to set 
women straight as to their evolutionarily designated role, implying that 
modern women have strayed off course and assumed a more assertive role 
in romance than is “natural.” Since in Euro-American constructions of 
gender it is women who are “naturally” the objects of desire, it is, of 
course, women who withhold sex, sell sex, and variously bargain with the 
one chip they automatically have regardless of other conditions. A number 
of critics of this assumption have asserted that prostitution has little to 
do with biologically based desire and everything to do with power, the 
implication being that if women were the ones with economic and political 
power, then they just might find themselves paying men for sex—and 
perhaps more to the point, women might be constructed as the “natural” 
desirers and buyers of male sexuality. Nevertheless, the ideology that 
women are the “natural” objects of desire is quite powerful. 

In contrast, among the Huli it is thought that men are the epitome of 
beauty and that which is desired. It is little boys whose cleanliness and 
physical appearance are carefully tended to by mothers. It is young men 
who leave the family home to go live in bachelor houses, where they are 
taught how to cultivate and maintain their health, beauty, and social ef- 
ficacy. And, during ritual celebrations, it is men—armed with mirrors and 
carefully inspecting one another’s appearances—who slick down their bod- 
ies with oil; paint their faces with bold yellow, black, and red paint; and 
don the long woven aprons that cover them in the front but provocatively 
provide glimpses of their thigh and gluteal muscles from the side. When 
speaking of desire, Huli men boasted to me that they had only to oil their 
skins and put on their ceremonial gear to attract women. And women? 
Well, “it is a shame,” older men would sigh, but in order to attract men, 
mere physical beautification is often not enough. Women are not thought 
to be “naturally” beautiful and desirable in the way that men are; sadly 
(and sometimes frighteningly), women must resort to love magic. 

The assumed directionality of desire, in this particular model, departs 
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dramatically from Western assumptions, and so the commoditization of 
female sexuality does not follow “naturally” at all. Indeed, Huli people— 
both men and women—often seem puzzled about giving money to 
women for sex. The commodity logic of prostitution is only slowly and 
uneasily coming to “make sense” among the Huli. Men, for their part, 
often scoff, “Do these passenger women think their ‘things’ [ie., vaginas] 
are ‘good things,’ so that they have just cause for expecting money?” 
Women’s vaginas are said to be gubi (smelly), and so passenger women’s 
expectations that men should provide money for access to them strikes 
many men as transgressive and nonsensical. Moreover, men will sometimes 
grumble that they do not see why a woman should receive money when 
she is not cooking for a man, raising his pigs, doing his laundry, or per- 
forming some other kind of labor. Sex in and of itself, they will explicitly 
say, is not work—it produces nothing, transforms nothing, and creates no 
relational ties (see also Nihill 1994). Therefore, it deserves no compen- 
sation. Thus, two of the pivotal concepts that “make sense” of prostitution 
in a Western context—women as sexually desirable objects and sex as a 
compensable kind of labor—are confounded by Huli cultural logics that 
assert that women are not necessarily the desirable ones and sex is not 
work. In short, Western pseudobiologistic and pseudoeconomistic as- 
sumptions about desire, and its supply and demand, carry little weight in 
this context. 

Why, then, do Huli men pay? Why do they participate in this type of 
transaction if it is so contrary to their own logic about desire and the 
inherent value (or lack of value) of sex? What are they paying for? This 
is a question that is increasingly being asked in ethnographic work on 
prostitution. Whereas past research took the exchange of sex for money 
as unproblematic—men are paying for sex, a semiotically transparent and 
“natural” desire—researchers increasingly interrogate what exactly men 

, derive from these transactions and how this can shape what prostitution 
means in any particular context (Allison 1994; Davidson 1998; Nencel 
2001). 

In the Huli context, men assert that they are sometimes paying for 
nontraditional sexual practices that they are reluctant to request from their 
wives.* In more enduring relationships with passenger women, men are 


* Most passenger women I interviewed asserted that they refused men’s requests for 
sexual practices such as fellatio, discursively demarcating the body into two mutually exclusive 
sites of consumption by arguing that “mouths are for cating and genitals are for scx.” 
Nevertheless, many seid they engaged in pobe br (literally hot talk, talk meant to arouse) and 
tried different sexual positions. 
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sometimes paying for a kind of physical and emotional intimacy that they 
say is not always possible in marriage. At a broader level, Huli men are 
paying passenger women for a certain kind of masculinity that they as- 
sociate with being modern. Young Huli men are often told that they must 
choose between one of two “roads,” or ways of living in the world— 
nupela rot (the new or modern road) and rot bilong tumbuna (the an- 
cestors’ road). To adhere to the ancestors’ road requires a man to build 
a house for himself and one for his wife; he must cook for himself, certainly 
when a wife is menstruating but ideally all the time; and he must learn 
the lineage myths and genealogies that serve as cultural capital during 
land disputes (Wardlow 2001). Modern masculinity, in contrast, is asso- 
ciated with insouciance about gender-related taboos, obtaining knowledge 
through school and urban experience, cultivating a conquest orientation 
toward women, and displaying a certain degree of autonomy and tran- 
scendence of clan identity. Paying women for sex is a means for men to 
assert this modern masculinity: it shows that they worry little about 
women’s bodily substances and that they can gain access to women with- 
out enmeshing themselves in the heavy web of kinship obligations entailed 
in marriage. 


Prostitution and the forfeited self? 

In addition to the discrepancy between Western and Huli constructions 
of “natural” desire, the central significations of “prostitution” in the 
West—the commoditization of sexuality and its consequent disembed- 
dedness from romantic and enduring social relations (Pateman 1999)— 
have litde purchase in the Huli context. As Georg Simmel put it, “Only 
transactions for money have that character of a purely momentary rela- 
tionship which leaves no traces, as is the case with prostitution. With the 
giving of money, one completely withdraws from the relationship. . . . 
Only money is an appropriate equivalent to the momentary peaking and 
the equally momentary satisfaction of the desire served by prostitutes, for 
money establishes no ties” (1971, 121). 

In the West the prostitute embodies and epitomizes anxieties about 
the commoditization of human relationships. In the Western popular 
imaginary, love is only love if it is “freely given,” thus, a monetized trans- 
action is, by definition, devoid of the emotional attachments that define 
genuine, heartfelt relationality. As Noah Zatz puts it, “In hegemonic Euro- 
American culture, sexuality and money are thought of as things that can- 
not, do not, and/or should not mix. This separation is related at least in 
part to the attribution of money, commerce, and contract to the public 
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realm of work, and intimacy, desire, and pleasure to the private realm of 
familial and other affective relationships” (1997, 294). Moreover, this 
partitioning of the world into public and private spheres has, in Euro- 
American society, long been gendered. Women are the keepers of the 
affective economy, safeguarding emotional labor from its possible alien- 
ation in the capitalist economy. Therefore, promiscuous and/or paid sex- 
uality, particularly on the part of women, is frowned on in Western societies 
in part because it implies the lack of “pure” sentimental attachment and 
deep emotion that are stereotypically the province of women. For women, 
sex is meant to be motivated by, and expressive of, love. Prostitution, in 
which sex occurs with many persons and is presumably not motivated by 
love, violates this gendered moral imperative. By commoditizing that 
which ideally signifies the transcendence of commoditization, prostitutes 
represent the possibility of a world in which all relationships are instru- 
mental and mediated by cash. 

Closely connected to this stigmatized decoupling of love and sex in 
the Western conceptualization of prostitution is the notion that prosti- 
tution is a forfeiture of integrity—the betrayal of one’s most true “self.” 
As Laurie Shrage puts it, “In the English-speaking world, the term ‘pros- 
titution’ has a kind of double, layered meaning. It designates both sexual 
activity that is commercially oriented, and the act of debasing oneself” 
(1994, 120). The latter meaning can be seen in the way that the idiom 
of prostitution is invoked in other contexts. For example, in his analysis 
of Honoré de Balzac’s writing, the literary critic Peter Brooks notes that 
“Balzac was the first French novelist to serialize his fiction in installments 
in the daily newspaper . . . he understood that literature was becoming 
a commodity . . . a kind of prostitution” (1999, 39). Similarly, Janet 
Malcolm, in a recent article about Gertrude Stein, writes, “Finally, at the 
age of fifty-eight, she decided to (so to speak) prostitute herself and write 
a book in regular English that would be a best-seller” (2003, 60). Moving 
to a different genre, the comedian Dennis Miller has been known to 
confide to his whistling and clapping audiences that “Pm a whore for 
that,” meaning he will “do anything”—that is, compromise his sense of 
self—for an enthusiastic response from the public. When an artist “sells 
out” or “whores himself” he betrays his truest self—his unique aesthetic 
and philosophical vision—in order to appeal to the public and to make 
money. Even self-identified prostitutes themselves invoke this meaning of 
prostitution: “Some prostitutes reserve the word prostitute for professional 
sex work which they consider honorable and delegate the word whore to 
self-compromising sexual accommodation which they consider dishon- 
orable. One prostitute said, ‘Women who have sex out of duty or sub- 
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mission are the real “whores”’” (Pheterson 1993, 47). In the above (pri- 
marily male) examples, “prostitution” is a metaphor for loss of “integrity” 
and self-betrayal, particularly of one’s deepest commitments and one’s 
sense of a unique and autonomous individuality. The logical implication, 
then, is that a woman’s source of integrity is not an aesthetic and phil- 
osophical vision or principle but rather her capacity for love of others, 
particularly love of one man, as this is expressed through monogamous 
sexual desire. 

Such notions of prostitution clearly assume a culturally and historically 
specific construction of female gender. Among the Huli, concerns about 
women’s emotional breaches of gender propriety or loss of personal in- 
tegrity are not particularly salient. Likewise, paid sex among women is 
considered wrong not because of anxiety about the commoditization of 
behavior meant to be safeguarded within the domestic sphere but because 
it implies the repudiation of kin obligations for the purpose of personal 
profit. Passenger women’s exchange of sex for money is not perceived as 
the crude sale of something that should not be sold. Rather, it is seen as 
a kind of theft and as the selfish consumption of a resource that rightfully 
belongs to a woman’s kio. Huli female sexuality is conceptualized as re- 
productive potential, and it is thought to be embodied by the individual 
woman but to belong to her family and clan. Thus, for example, the most 
salient aspect of a woman’s rape for most people in her community is not 
that she as an individual has been violated but that her sexual potential 
has been stolen from her kin. Likewise, since a woman’s sexuality does 
not belong to her, her “sale” of it is not a betrayal of personal integrity 
but rather a betrayal of her kin. In sum, in terms of its very culturally 
specific and quite gendered moral and emotional meanings, prostitution 
is a misleading term to apply to Huli pasinja meri. 


Money, motivation, and causality 

When one turns to the question of causation and motivation, here too 
Huli passenger women do not fit easily into Western constructions of 
prostitution. Most social science research—whether in Western or non- 
Western contexts—stresses cither economic desperation or the awareness 
that sex work potentially pays better than other service work usually done 
by women. As Maggie O’Neill puts it, “The bottom line for entry into 
prostitution is economic need” (2001, 148). However, neither I nor most 
Huli nor self-identified pasinja meri would assert that passenger women 
are motivated by economic necessity (see also Pickering and Wilkins 1993; 
NSRRT and Jenkins 1994, 117). Only three of the eighteen passenger 
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women I interviewed cited money as the reason they engaged in monec- 
tized sexual exchanges. Moreover, not a single woman I spoke with said 
that she had ever demanded a specific amount of money from a man. 
Indeed, it is a point of pride for many women that they do not demand 
money and that instead men offer it to them. According to many passenger 
women, when a man offers money for sex, this shows that he is so con- 
sumed by desire that he has overcome his fear that women, and their 
vaginas, are dangerous and gubi. Desire has made him abandon the self- 
discipline that defines masculinity, to get a man to offer money is to 
vanquish him. (Thus, according to passenger women, if anyone’s integrity 
is damaged by the exchange of money for sex, it is men’s.) 

This attitude of pasinja meri toward money problematizes the intel- 
lectual and strategic step of replacing the term prostitution with that of 
sex work. While the category sex work fruitfully invites approaches that 
focus on labor issues rather than on moral status, it can be critiqued as 
the compulsion to salvage women’s morality by labeling what they do as 
“work,” an activity that in the West is inherently virtuous and that is 
associated with industriousness, productivity, efficiency, and so forth. In 
other words, according to our Protestant ethic, work is always the saving 
grace; if the woman is engaged in work, even if it is on her back, then it 
must be okay. However, most Huli pastnja meri—and the men with whom 
they have sex—do not consider what they do “work.” According to more 
traditional conceptualizations, work is embodied, physical labor that gen- 
erates wealth and reproduces sociality (Biersack 1995). Fence building is 
work, making gardens is work, even breast-feeding is work, since it goes 
toward “making” a child. The act of sex outside of marriage and repro- 
duction is not work. 

Of course, in the Euro-American context there has also been resistance 
to the idea that monetized sexual exchanges constitute work; therefore, 
simply because hegemonic discourses among the Huli assert that what 
passenger women are doing is not work does not mean that the researcher 
needs to accept this diagnosis. Perhaps more important than whether 
pasinja meri-ism corresponds to culturally specific notions—or dominant 
ideologies—about work is the economic context in which monetized sex- 
ual exchanges take place. Conceptualizing a sexual transaction as sex work 
makes sense in a context where being a “worker” is a known category 
and can potentially enable one to leverage certain rights and benefits. As 
Zatz notes, “Under a Marxist interpretation, every sale of services is en- 
trance into a relation of subordination that transforms the worker into a 
commodified object. . . . Hence, Marx wrote: ‘Prostitution is only a 
specific expression of the general prostitution of the laborer” (1997, 
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287-88). Thus, while sex workers and segments of the feminist movement 
in the Euro-American context have labored long and hard to “make it 
work” (Jenness 1993), they have only been able to do so because Euro- 
American sex workers live in an economy where most people are “workers” 
(i.e., their labor is alienated), and other kinds of workers have in historical 
memory also struggled to secure certain rights and protections from the 
state. 

Moreover, Euro-American sex workers have struggled in a cultural 
context where the construction of gender pushes women into a service 
sector in which many jobs mirror both the gender arrangements of the 
home (woman as nurturer and cleaner) as well as the gender arrangements 
of prostitution (woman as sexual object). Thus prostitutes in the West 
can somewhat easily point out analogies between being a wife, being a 
service worker, and being a prostitute. And, indeed, many Euro-American 
sex workers do exactly that when explaining why they do what they do: 
“I got used more as a secretary than as a whore and I didn’t get paid for 
it” (Pheterson 1993, 59). In other words, in a capitalist economy where 
work is alienated, and in a gendered economy where women are service 
workers, conceptualizing monetized sexual exchanges as “sex work” makes 
sense and, moreover, can be deployed to strategic ends. Whether the 
identity “sex worker” or the activity “sex work” makes strategic or con- 
ceptual sense in a context where this is not the case—where few people 
engage in wage labor, where “the worker” is not a category with a long 
and meaningful history, and where the alienation of labor is not the nor- 
mative condition—is another question. 


“Eating her own vagina”: The subversion of social reproduction 

If it is not the need for cash that motivates Huli passenger women, then 
what does motivate them, and how do they understand the practices that 
they engage in? To answer these questions, it is important to see the 
significance of passenger women in a context where women’s participation 
in the generational circulation of bridewealth is central to social repro- 
duction. In other words, one needs to understand Huli passenger women 
through the lens of a clan-based society, the clan’s management of female 
sexuality, and the way in which the meaning and value of this management 
has changed in the context of monetization. As Stéphane Breton asserts 
of another New Guinea society, “The clan is essentially a community of 
shareholders bound up together in matrimonial investment projects” 
(1999, 566). What holds the clan together, and what enables social re- 
production from one generation to the next, is the collective payment 
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and receipt of bridewealth. Bridewealth secures the reproductive sub- 
stances and the gestational labor necessary for creating the next genera- 
tion, and the processes of collective giving, collective waiting, and col- 
lective recuperation of debt link people vertically and horizontally over 
time. This definition radically departs from standard anthropological un- 
derstandings in which “clan” is usually conceptualized as a political unit 
in relation to other similarly organized units. However, Breton’s definition 
seems particularly salient in the contemporary Huli context where, as will 
be seen, bridewealth payments are fundamental to economy and gender 
but are being transformed by monetization. 

The cooperation of women in their role of transacted valuable is critical 
in societies where social reproduction depends on bridewealth. It is by 
attaining women through marriage that men are able to reproduce their 
clans, and it is by giving their daughters in marriage that men acquire the 
wealth necessary for their sons to marry and to pay back those kin who 
helped them marry their own wives. If women refuse to cooperate, then 
their fathers may not be able to pay back debts incurred through their 
own marriages, and their brothers may not be able to obtain wives. 
Women’s cooperation continues to be necessary even after the marital 
transfer of bridewealth has taken place: women are expected to grow 
the sweet potato that feeds the children and pigs that will eventually 
make up the next bridewealth transaction. Passenger women are women 
who refuse to cooperate. 

According to many passenger women, their decisions not to cooperate 
were precipitated by incidents of violence, loss, or humiliation: rape, the 
murder of female kin, and public shaming, adultery, or abandonment by 
a husband (twelve out of eighteen interviewees). Such incidents and, more 
important, the subsequent failure of kin to pursue proper justice were 
consistently described as turning points by self-identified passenger 
women. To provide a few brief examples: Palai’s father killed her older 
sister, and none of her maternal kin were willing to Kill him in retaliation 
or to demand compensation from his clan. So she ran away and had a 
number of sexual liaisons, some in exchange for money. She stated that 
she wanted to ruin her reputation so that no man would want to marry 
her and her father would thus never be able to use her to acquire bride- 
wealth. Agali’s father killed her mother, and she also ran away and became 
a passenger woman, citing the same logic as Palai. Jakili physically fought 
with her husband and eventually ran away from him. Her husband then 
humiliated her by publicly announcing that since she had absconded from 
the marriage and her family had not yet returned his bridewealth payment, 
any man from his clan should have a right to her. Her half brother (the 
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son of one of her father’s other wives) then refused to let her build a 
house on their father’s land, asserting that he had not received any of her 
bridewealth when she married, and that she should go build a house on 
the land of relatives who had received a portion of her bridewealth pay- 
ment. She said she felt that all her husband and her half brother really 
cared about was whether they received the bridewealth they felt entitled 
to, and if both of them were going to treat her as if she were okem maket 
(like a market good), then she was going to act like one. 

While experiences of violence and humiliation figure prominently in 
women’s stories, equally striking is their consistent and angry invocation 
of bridewealth (Wardlow 2002c). As most Huli women see it, bridewealth 
is an expression of women’s value. Thus, husbands and brothers should 
be willing to wage war—or at least go to court—if a woman is raped or 
killed. Families should continue to care for their daughters and sisters 
once they are married—not exploit them as a source of cash. However, 
many passenger women asserted that kin now “are just greedy for bride- 
wealth.” Thus, self-identified passenger women cited two reasons for their 
behavior. First, like Jakili, some women felt that their kin, particularly male 
kin, had asserted or implied that bridewealth was more valuable than they 
were as persons; they had, as they put it, been treated olem maket. Thus, 
they decided to shame and humiliate their kin for their cupidity by acting 
olem makst. Second, some women, like Palai and Agali, felt that a grave 
injustice—usually an act of violence against themselves or their female 
loved ones—had not been redressed. They knew that the denial of bride- 
wealth to their kin was the best way a woman could take revenge, and 
the most shameful way to rob kin of bridewealth was for a woman to 
“ruin herself,” as Agili put it, through illicit sexual activity. In other words, 
what looks behaviorally like prostitution among the Huli is articulated by 
women themselves as a kind of revenge promiscuity in retaliation for 
failures by kin—particularly male kin—to accord women their proper social 
value. 

As discussed above, according to Huli constructions of female sexuality, 
by accepting money for sex, passenger women are seen as accepting money 
for something that does not belong to them. They are thought to selfishly - 
consume the compensation money that rightfully belongs to their kin. In 
fact, many Huli contemptuously refer to payments for sex as a woman 
“eating her own bridewealth” or, more viscerally, “eating her own vagina.” 
The latter phrase is analogous to one that Huli parents use to chastise 
young children who refuse to share or who do not adequately express 
gratitude for gifts of food from others: they are told that if they do not 
learn to exchange with others they will grow up to “eat their own shit.” 
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To eat one’s own shit—as dogs and pigs are seen to do—is to be less than 
human, as well as disgusting. One becomes fully human by cultivating 
exchange relationships and by refraining from selfish consumption. Thus, 
not only is a passenger woman’s “sex work” a kind of theft, it is also a 
form of grotesque self-interest. 

Many passenger women themselves agree, in fact, that what they are 
doing is a kind of “theft”—indeed, it is exactly this logic that motivates 
them—but from their perspective it is a righteous theft. Indeed, two of 
the young women described above stated that they became passenger 
women specifically so their fathers would not receive bridewealth for them. 
Their explicit desire was to disrupt the flow of wealth and properly con- 
tained sexual unions. In their eyes, their kin have forfeited their “own- 
ership” of women’s sexuality by engaging in acts as selfish as—if not more 
selfish than—passenger women’s exchange of sex for money. 

Earlier in this article I asserted that it was emotion, not economics, 
that motivated passenger women. By this I meant to emphasize that it is 
not rural poverty that drives Huli passenger women to sell sex (at least 
not yet) but anger at male kin. However, it is somewhat disingenuous on 
my part to suggest that emotion and economics can be so easily disen- 
tangled. Indeed, it is the changing economic context that is shaping the 
situations that elicit women’s wrath. As the Papua New Guinea economy 
becomes increasingly monetized, bridewealth has become a means for 
jobless men to gain access to cash. Increasingly, men ask that a greater 
portion of bridewealth consist of cash instead of pigs. The bridewealth 
transaction is, to some extent, becoming commoditized; women recognize 
this, and when particular trigger incidents expose the contradictions in 
bridewealth as it is currently practiced, some of them decide to repudiate 
the system altogether. Moreover, Huli passenger women can be seen as 
reacting to men’s own incipient individualism. As men increasingly sell 
their labor to mines and other distant companies, their identities become 
less embedded in clan interests and obligations. Prestigious modes of 
modern masculinity reinforce this shift in identification. Women experi- 
ence this incipient individualism as a lack of clan support and solidarity, 
and some women—in response to trigger events such as those discussed 
above—respond with a parallel form of agency: appropriating their sex- 
uality as an individual capacity rather than as a resource for the clan. 


Conctusion 
In a sense, then, passenger women are refusing to participate in the “traf- 
ficking of women” as Gayle Rubin first theorized it—that is, the exchange 
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of women that occurs through the reproduction of kinship systems. In 
her article, “The Traffic in Women: Notes on the ‘Political Economy’ of 
Sex” (1975), Rubin argued that gender is a product of kinship systems: 
in order to guarantee the reproduction and continuity of Kinship systems, 
individuals must be made male and female. More specifically, female gen- 
der must result in individuals who are psychologically willing to be ex- 
changed. Thus, Rubin concluded that “we are not only oppressed as 
women, we are oppressed by having to be women” (1975, 204). In an 
interview with Judith Butler, Rubin suggested that “it might be possible 
to get beyond gender identity if one could do something like overthrow 
kinship” (1997, 72), and in a sense, that is exactly what passenger women 
are trying to do in fragmented and atomistic ways. They are taking aim 
at their kin—particularly their male kin—precisely where women can hurt 
them most: through disrupting the Kinship-based trafficking in women 
by abandoning or refusing marriage, appropriating their own sexuality, 
selling it, and keeping the resources acquired for themselves. 

Of course, it is important to bear in mind that, in a sense, passenger 
women are exchanging one form of “trafficking” for another. In their 
attempts to evade or undermine the trafficking of women through bride- 
wealth and marriage, they may eventually find themselves caught in the 
trafficking of women through monetized sexual exchanges. Moreover, 
passenger women suffer for the choices they make. They are stigmatized 
by their communities, often repudiated by their natal families, attacked 
by other women who suspect them of having sex with their husbands, 
and sometimes become prey to gang rape and murder by men who resent 
the fact that passenger women claim what Gail Pheterson (1993) has called 
“the right of refusal”—that is, the right to reject a potential sexual partner 
for any reason. 

We are left, however, with the question of whether pastnja meri should 
be considered “prostitutes” or “sex workers,” or whether their practices, 
motivations, and cultural logics are sufficiently distinct to make these terms 
and concepts too awkward a fit. The possibility that passenger women are 
not prostitutes or sex workers—despite exchanging sex for money—raises 
a number of questions. Should we think of prostitution as a monolithic 
category, and can the term sex work be applied to every case that involves 
the exchange of sex for moncy? Are the structural forces that position 
women as sellers of sex so universal that local histories and meanings of 
sexuality diminish in importance? The globalization of terminology like 
sex work is potentially problematic because it assumes particular kinds of 
subject positions, motivations, and gendered identifications that may not 
be accurate for all women who exchange sex for money. The globalization 
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of these terms has been instrumental in organizing sex workers inter- 
nationally around the issues of labor conditions, decriminalization, and 
stigma, enabling women to transcend contextual differences as they unite 
under the banner of work. However, this globalization also has the 
potential to exclude other meanings that the exchange of sex for money 
might have in other cultural contexts. 


University of Toronto 
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Steven L. Rubenstein 


Fleldwork and the Erotic Economy on the Colonial Frontier 


hts essay is a personal reflection on doing participant-observation 
fieldwork in a colonial context, among Shuar Indians in the Ecua- 
dorian Amazon. In particular, I am concerned with the ways power 
(Foucault 1980) and desire (Deleuze and Guattari 1983) infuse relation- 
ships and constitute knowledge and its subjects. This concern is evident 
in Edward Said’s (1978) argument that “orientalism” is not so much a 
body of disinterested and objective knowledge as a discourse through 
which power constituted both the colonizing Occident and the subjugated 
Orient. This position (following critiques by other scholars, e.g., Derrida 
1974) sent shock waves throughout the human and social sciences, ini- 
tiating a crisis of representation. Perhaps because Said was a literary critic, 
the predominant response among anthropologists was an inquiry into the 
literary conventions operating in ethnography and the ways ethnographic 
texts constitute knowledge (see Clifford and Marcus 1986; Marcus and 
Fisher 1986). Many argued that ethnographies could no longer be ac- 
cepted as transparent representations of other cultures and began to call 
attention to the contradictions between ethnographic texts and the re- 
search that produces them (see Fabian 1983, xi). The result was a call for 
textual self-consciousness and innovation. 
Although the consequent explosion in experimental ethnography is 
laudable, I believe that the emphasis on the ways in which “authority” is 
an effect of certain textual conventions misses Said’s main point about 
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the ways power produces truth and its subjects. One unintended effect 
of this critique was to protect ethnographic fieldwork itself from critical 
inquiry. Reflections on fieldwork that reveal the confusing and difficult 
aspects of research (such as Malinowski 1967; Rabinow 1977) were used 
to highlight the power of literary ethnographic conventions to impose 
order and establish authority but seldom to analyze the role of power and 
desire in the constitution of subjects in the course of fieldwork itself (see 
Mascia-Lees, Sharpe, and Cohen 1989; Abu-Lughod 1990, 11, 16-19; 
Dirks, Eley, and Ortner 1994, 38). 

This essay is meant to contribute to more recent reflexive works that 
are concerned not so much with a crisis in the representation of ethno- 
graphic knowledge as with certain problems in the production of eth- 
nographic knowledge through fieldwork (see Caplan 1988a, 1988b). Spe- 
cifically, I examine the role of power and desire in various exchanges 
between my informants and myself. Like most anthropologists, I often 
gave Shuar money and manufactured goods in return for access to their 
lives. However, my education about exchange in fieldwork was especially 
personal, because it centered on an affair between myself and a Shuar 
woman, Magdalena Sapi.’ Through this relationship, I had to confront 
the profound connection between exchange and power that simulta- 
neously brought me closer to, and distanced me from, the people with 
whom I had been living. I also want to heed Esther Newton’s call to 
straight men that they “explore how their sexuality and gender may affect 
their perspective, privilege, and power in the field” (1993, 4) and her 
suggestion to expose the physical and emotional intimacies common in 
ethnographic research but commonly repressed in ethnographic writing.” 

There are many things that I did and even more things that I felt, then, 
that I would not do and do not feel today. But it is precisely this distance 
that makes it possible for me to examine these experiences openly and 
critically. There is some ethical urgency to a critical examination of such 
experiences because they raise fundamental questions about the nature of 
exploitation in personal relationships—in Western culture and in Shuar 
culture but also between Westerners and Shuar in the context of fieldwork. 
Because of the sexual nature of my experience, I could not always rely on 
cultural and intellectual distance to protect me; indeed, such distance, 
however inevitable, at times hurt me and others. Yet this distance now 


1 Magdalena Sapi and the names of her relatives, Gabriel, Lil, and Pedro, are pseudonyms. 

2 For example, Whitehead and Conaway 1986; Bell, Caplan, and Karım 1993; Willams 
1993; Kulick and Willson 1995; Markowitz and Ashkenazi 1999. See also Rabinow 1977 
and Good 1991. 
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helps me see how many of the issues I had thought were peculiar to a 
sexual relationship in fact infuse many, perhaps most, other relationships 
in colonial settings. 

Ultimately, this essay is not really about what Newton called “the erotic 
equation” in, or “the erotic dimension” of, fieldwork—the fact that in many 
cases anthropologists and their informants are potential sexual partners 
(1993, 10). I use the term erotic economy to encompass not just loving or 
sexual relationships but all relationships in which desire, sexual or other, 
requited or not, plays a significant role. To the common poststructuralist 
claim that Western desires constitute knowledges of others, I add that eth- 
nographic researchers must also confront and acknowledge a reciprocal 
process: knowledge of the West produces new desires in others. 

This confrontation with the relationship between desire and power does 
lead to a crisis of representation of sorts but not because writing requires 
or promotes objectification and control. On the contrary, my crisis of 
representation occurred in the context of the most immediate and intimate 
acts. For Magdalena kept secrets, and the more intimate I became with 
her the more I had to confront the truth of Georg Simmel’s absolute 
presupposition: “We simply cannot imagine any interaction or social re- 
lation or society which is ot based on this teleologically determined non- 
knowledge of one another” (1950, 312). The challenge facing ethnog- 
raphy—political and ethical as well as technical—is not how to represent 
our knowledge of others but how to acknowledge the power of this “tel- 
ecological non-knowledge” and simultaneously represent the limits of our 
own knowledge.’ My main point is that even in intimate relationships 
agency and voice often present themselves as secrets and silences that resist 
representation. I try instead to represent the cultural and social construc- 
tion of my own ignorances, and I hope to leave some space for Magdalena’s 
voice and agency—not within my writing but just beyond the limits of 
my knowledge. 


* Sce Stacey 1988, 23, for a similar example. Judith Stacey concluded that “stuations 
of inauthentictty, dissimulitude, and potential, perhaps inevitable, betrayal” are “inherent in 
fieldwork method” and symptoms of a fundamentally unequal and exploitative relationship 
between the ethnographer and her informant. Following Simmel, however, I argue that such 
situations are inherent in the social condition and characterize sH social relationshrps. In this 
regard, the primary difference between postrvism (with its clear boundary between subject 
and object) and the partiapant-observation method (which crosses and blurs the boundary) 
1s that postiviam is either unable or unwilling to recognize the power of secrets and lies in 
socal life (and the ways they may empower our informants), whereas ethnographic field- 
workers cannot avoid it (see Clifford 1986, 7; Tausng 1999). 
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A marriage proposal 

Perhaps forty thousand Shuar (formerly, and today vulgarly, known as 
Jfvaro) live in the Ecuadorian province Morona Santiago. Like many other 
sub-Andean hunter-gardeners, at the time of European contact in the 
sixteenth century they lived in small clusters of seminomadic households, 
connected by the loosest of kinship and political ties. In response to 
Ecuadorian colonization of the region in the twentieth century, and with 
the encouragement and support of Catholic missionaries, they coalesced 
into nucleated settlements called cemtros, which are organized into a fed- 
eration. The Shuar Federation, headquartered in the town of Suctia, pro- 
vides a unified voice and an instrument for collective action in the face 
of Ecuadorian colonialism while serving the colonial project by repro- 
ducing a hierarchical bureaucracy with quasi-governmental functions (see 
Rubenstein 2001). 

When I began doctoral dissertation fieldwork in November 1988, I 
was interested in understanding the changing role of shamans within the 
federation and in the context of colonization.* I soon met Alejandro 
Tsakimp, an influential shaman practicing around Sucia. For the first two 
years of my research I was a regular visitor to his centro, Utunkus, spending 
several nights at a time there or going on trips with him or others to visit 
other centros. Nevertheless, I maintained an apartment in Sucúa, where I 
interviewed settlers, missionaries, and federation officials. It was not until 
1991 that I moved into the house of Alejandro and his wife, Maria, and 
the following months of field research were among my most productive. 
But it was also during this period that I finally had to confront the limits 
of my fieldwork and of my abilities as a fieldworker. This confrontation 
centered not on colonialism or shamanism but rather on sex and sexu- 
ality—something I had considered tangential to my fieldwork (although 
not to Shuar society). 

During my time in the field I avoided sexual relations with Shuar 
women, most of whom were married or much younger than me. One 
unsettling aspect of my incorporation into the Utunkus community, 
though, was that people persistently asked me why I did not marry a 
Shuar—especially disturbing because all the single women I knew of were 
under sixteen years old. During my first year of research, Alejandro once 
suggested that I marry his daughter Bethy. I liked Bethy but had no desire 


* Shuar shamans are part-time specialists. Although they hunt or garden, tend cattle, or 
work as day laborers like other Shuar, they also claim special knowledge of and control over 
“supernatural” powers, which they use to kill or heal others, generally for a price. 
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to marry anyone, let alone a twelve-year-old child.* Stumbling to find an 
inoffensive way of saying “no,” I smiled and told him that I would marry 
Bethy when she grew to be as tall as me. He chuckled and let it go. 

By my third year of fieldwork, however, practically everyone in the 
centro had asked me why I hadn’t yet married. Even now I sometimes 
think that they must have been teasing me. They weren’t—for them it 
was an obvious question. When I first arrived at Utunkus, I made it clear 
that I had not come as a settler, to live permanently among them. Since 
that time, though, three years had passed; no non-Shuar had ever spent 
so much time in the centro. In a way, they were asking me if I intended 
to become a permanent member of, or form a permanent bond with, 
their community (this was not a matter of their “adopting” me into their 
“tribe”; they simply did not consider my being of another culture as an 
impediment to marriage with, and living among, Shuar). 


Ecuador, 4/91—One day I am standing in front of Alejandro’s 
homestead talking to several Shuar, when one of them raises the 
inevitable question. I am running out of graceful ways to demur. 
Rather than shrug it off with a joke, I try to explain why I do not 
think it would be practical, in terms of their own values: 

“How could I marry someone? I do not own any land, I do not 
have any cattle... . I have nothing to offer!” 

“But,” someone responds, “your father-in-law would give you 
land and cattle.” 

Of course—my feeble excuse must have sounded idiotic in a 
community that still clings to a tradition of matrilocality, even as 
matrilocal households and communities are breaking down. Finally, 
I turn serious: “I appreciate that. But in the two years J have lived 
among you, I have seen that among the most serious and divisive 
problems facing the Shuar are conflicts over land. Right now you 
are negotiating to purchase land owned by a settler within the 


* Shuar mediate all intumare relationships through kinship. Although I had come to think 
of Alejandro as a friend, for Shuar frend (amikri, probably derived from the Spanish asejgo) 
refers to a trading partner who lives far away. I, however, was living in Alcyandro’s household; 
marriage with a family member would cement and formalize the relationship. Moreover, 
Shuar prefer matrilocality, and men often used to, and occasonally still do, betroth themselves 
to juvenile girls as a way of forming a relationship with an older man (the younger man 
would defer sex with his wife until the girl had passed through puberty). Aleyandro’s proposal 
was not about my relationship with Bethy, it was about my relationship with him (see Good 
1991 for an example of an anthropologist who betrothed himself to a young Yanomama). 
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boundary of Utunkus. I do not want to be another outsider taking 
land away from Shuar.” 

Several of them gaze at me—we are no longer joking about my 
bachelorhood, we are talking about our relationship. “Don’t you 
see,” one of them tries to explain, “we would give you land because 
you are not like a settler.” 

“They come here because they want our land, and that is it,” 
another adds. “They live here, but want nothing else to do with 
us.” 

“But you came here because you wanted to learn about us. You 
respect us, and care about our customs. It’s completely different.” 


I was touched that they considered my interest in them to be genuine. 
For a long time I had worried that people in the community worked with 
me only because I compensated them (usually with manufactured goods 
crucial to food production, such as gunpowder or machetes) and that 
most Shuar neither understood nor cared why I was living among them 
but merely saw me as a wealthy foreigner. I was also a little surprised how 
much it mattered to me that they thought I was different from other non- 
Shuar. 

I was also bewildered. It is not just that I had run out of tactful reasons 
why I did not want to marry a young woman of their community and 
live among them; I was not sure any more why I should not heed their 
suggestion (this would not be a matter of my “going native”; my fantasies 
had nothing to do with “being” a Shuar but rather with living among 
them). I knew that what I had in common with most Shuar was fairly 
limited, but I also wondered how much I had in common with people 
back in New York anymore. To stay in Utunkus (and default on my student 
loans) would be much easier than writing a dissertation, and I would 
never lack for companionship.” 

These inquiries thus reminded me, unhappily, of my own insecurities 
about being twenty-eight years old and unmarried and, indeed, totally 
unattached. For fieldwork among the Shuar also exacerbated my doubts 
about my capacity for intimacy. That Alejandro and members of his family 


6 All passages are excerpted from my field notes. 

7 The preceding discussion is not about changing my status from “outsider” to “insider.” 
Anthropologists have moved away from thinking of societies and culnures as clearly bounded 
and instead see them in terms of multiple, sometumes concentric, and often overlapping 
boundaries. Crossing such boundanes practically defines the “parncipant-observation” 
method, although anthropologists and their informants have to negotiate which boundanes 
to cross, and how. 
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spent so much time with me (and that he raised the possibility of my 
marrying one of his daughters) suggested that they cared about me. Al- 
most every time Alejandro and I got together, however, he asked me for 
money, and I often wondered whether that was all he wanted from me. 
The issue of marriage, consequently, raised questions not only about 
my future position in the community; it raised questions about my existing 
relationships with Shuar. Although I had avoided intimacy with Shuar 
women, I had been relying on Shuar gender roles and the sexual division 
of labor by taking advantage of Alejandro’s ability to broker the labor of 
his wives and daughters. Rather than find or help build my own house 
in which to live, I moved in with Alejandro’s family. Alejandro did not 
want me to pay rent, but almost every time I went into town he or 
members of his family (including women) asked me to buy things for 
them, and almost every time he or his wives went into town they asked 
me for money. In turn, I ate the food that his wives and daughters har- 
vested and cooked and added my dirty clothing to the household laundry. 
I told myself that I needed to rely on their labor to allow myself time to 
work, but I was also glad not to have to do so many chores for myself. 
I was reaping these material benefits without the intimacy of marriage 
(and the other benefits, or obligations, that come with such intimacy). 


Frustrations of fieldwork 

Despite my close proximity to and material dependence on Shuar women 
I felt a profound lack of intimacy, of connection—not only in my relations 
with individual Shuar but in my relationship to Shuar society in general. 
The more I learned about Shuar, their beliefs, and their habits, the more 
obvious it became to me how little I understood the emotional life of 
married couples (whether monogamous or polygynous). Husbands and 
wives are joined to one another by economic need: the sexual division of 
labor requires a man to find at least one woman to cultivate and prepare 
food, and a woman to find a man who will clear gardens and hunt or 
manage cattle. But how did a particular man and a particular woman end 
up together, or why did one marriage last and another not? I could never 
ask the right question—or understand their responses—to really grasp 
how Shuar talk about intimacy, let alone how they experience it. 

My feelings of distance were compounded by my contradictory atti- 
tudes toward Shuar women. I admired and liked most of the women I 
met; I thought they had excellent senses of humor and were intelligent 
and outspoken. Moreover, they seemed to enjoy greater autonomy, and 
to play a greater public role in their community, than the Euro-American 
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settlers I knew. I found it easy to talk to women about Ecuadorian col- 
onization and federation politics, but I found it very difficult to talk to 
them of their feelings about their husbands, sexual partners, and sexuality 
in general’ Since my dissertation research did not focus on gender re- 
lations or sexuality, I was at first content to talk to women about myriad 
other issues. “Participant-observation,” however, is more a form of sur- 
render (Benedict 1948, 591) than a method; living in another culture 
forces the anthropologist to.confront new questions and unanticipated 
demands. 

There were times that I thought that were I to marry a Shuar I might 
be able to work through, or around, my own ignorance. Indeed, there 
were moments when I thought that the only way I could continue working 
in the centro would be by marrying someone.’ This fantasy, although 
recurrent, was infrequent and fleeting. It was overshadowed by another 
feeling, one that was incessant and interminable: I was incredibly horny; 
I do not think I had been this horny since junior high school. I once 
visited a household and learned that the husband was away; his wife was 
bathing herself, and when she saw me, she giggled. I looked at her long 
black hair and copper skin. . . but she was fourteen! And she was married, 
and had a child! I knew I could not sleep with a married woman—at best, 
it would severely disrupt my relationships with others in the community; 
at worst it would get one or both of us killed. These experiences multiplied. 
I would walk down the trail and a group of twelve-year-old girls would 
tease me about my not being married. I would pass a house and a twenty- 
five-year-old woman sitting in the doorway would smile at me and slowly 
wave hello. I would enter a house and a forty-five-year-old woman would 


* James Gregory (1984) argues that the belief that male anthropologists could not enter 
the wodd of female informants is a powerful myth that male anthropologists use to justify 
the lumitations of ther work, but that it is a false claim unjustified by actual research con- 
ditions. He rejects the assumption that women are restricted to their “own world” and do 
not play an active and important role in public affairs. Nevertheless, he agrees that rt 1s 
generally difficult for a male anthropologist to get detailed and meaningfal informanon about 
certain dimengons of women’s lives, especially those involving sexuality. 

* I am describing a parador: I had come to suspect that the only way I could succeed 
at my job (to understand Shuar culture) would be to marry one person, become kin to 
others, and live permanently in Utunkus—yet I felt that to do so would be to abandon my 
career (although I have since learned thar this uw not necessarily the case). Ar the ume I 
thought I wes just emotionally confused, now I realize I wes embodying the paradox of 
“participant-obeervation,” the method by which anthropologists conduct ngorous empirical 
research by entering into personal relationships in informal tuations (sec Wade 1993, 202; 
Williams 1993, 118) 
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lean toward me to serve chicha (manioc beer). I began to find the most 
ordinary experiences overwhelmingly arousing. 

These various issues—my overwhelming sexual desires, my sense of 
distance from the emotional lives of Shuar, my feeling like a misfit in a 
community where every other adult was married, my discomfort with my 
material relationship with many Shuar, and my insecurities about my ca- 
pacity for intimacy—were difficult enough to deal with separately. Un- 
fortunately, they combined when I met the other single young adult in 
Utunkus. 


Out of control 


Ecuador, 4/91—One day I go to the house of another shaman, 
Gabriel Sapi. He is not at home, but his wife Lili comes out to greet 
me. I introduce myself and ask after her husband. We have been 
talking for about fifteen minutes when a woman calls out from within 
the house, and Lili starts laughing. I ask her what is going on, and 
she says, “She wants to know if you would marry a Shuar woman.” 
I ask Lili if she wants to marry a second husband, and, laughing, 
she says, “No, it is my daughter who is asking!” 

I call out to the house that the young woman—Lili’s daughter 
Magdalena—should come out and join us. She is giggling, wearing 
a miniskirt and an open-weave pink sweater. This is the kind of 
sweater that is usually worn over a white shirt. The weave is loose 
enough that it merely adds pink highlights to the visible shirt. But 
Magdalena is not wearing any shirt, just the sweater. She is the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen. 

She is around twenty-four years old, separated from her husband, 
and has two children. Like many Shuar, she married when she was 
fourteen—too young, she and her mother agree. I ask her why she 
fell in love with her husband and she explains, “Look, a woman has 
to see what he has, or what kind of worker he is. He was working 
as an employee of the Shuar Federation and as he was a good worker, 
I fell in love.” After she had children, she adds, her husband had to 
travel to find work. When he returned he accused her of having had 
an affair and beat her. She left him and now lives with her parents 
and her children in Utunkus. 

I want to talk about the federation, bur she talks about her 
bitterness, having to work hard cultivating and preparing food, and 
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taking care of her children, while men have greater mobility and 
Opportunities to make moncy. She knows a Shuar woman who is 
married to a foreigner, who told her that while marriage to a Shuar 
man is a life of drudgery, marriage to a gringo is far easier and more 
enjoyable. “I could marry a settler or a gringo,” Magdalena says, 
“but I am tired of Shuar men.” 

As I ask about the differences between settlers and Shuar, she 
pokes through my backpack. I prepare to leave and ask Lili to let 
her husband know I will come back to visit him. I also tell Magdalena 
how much I enjoyed talking to her, and she tells me to visit again. 
“Next time,” her mother tells her, “dress more discreetly.” 


Over the next few weeks I visited their house several times without my 
tape recorder. I liked Gabriel and Lili, and I couldn’t get Magda off my 
mind. One night I brought them a bag of rice and a tin of sardines. 
Another night I brought over a boom box and some tapes of U.S. music 
to share with her. Her nephew, a young man about her age named Pedro, 
was there, and he asked me to play a cassette of his own. 

One evening, after her parents went to sleep, she and I walked to 
another house they used on the other side of the path. 


Ecuador, 5/91—We sit on the bed next to each other, talking softly 
as her children sleep. At one point I ask her if Pedro is her boyfriend. 
I had seen them holding hands, and they are obviously close—if 
they were in a relationship it would be inappropriate for me to spend 
so much time with her. But she is appalled by my question—she 
calls him “nephew” in Spanish (sobrino), but in Shuar she calls him 
uchir, “son.” It takes me a while to figure out their relationship in 
Shuar kinship terminology.’° Although he is not her biological son, 
their kinship relationship is as real to Shuar as ours are to us. For 
me to have suggested that she might have a sexual relationship with 
Pedro is to have accused her of committing incest. 

We move closer and talk more—about what it is like in New 
York, what her children are like. . . . Soon we are Kissing. We lie 
back on the bed—just a wooden platform with a blanket on it. Her 
children are next to us, asleep. Then she asks me if I would be willing 
to let her have my child, and keep it after I leave Ecuador. 

I am not surprised by the question itself. The “legitimacy” of 
children is not an issue for Shuar—I know of a number of Shuar 


1° Shuar have befurcate-merging (also called Iroquois) kinship terminology; they call their 
sons, and the sons of same-sex siblings, scber. 
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who have adopted their spouse’s children by another man or woman, 
and who raise them as their own. I also know a number of children 
who have a non-Shuar parent, and everyone treats them the same 
as they do other Shuar children. Moreover, a few colleagues had 
told me that some Shuar are far more interested in having a non- 
Shuar child than in marrying a non-Shuar, and that I should expect 
such a proposition sooner or later—although while conducting field- 
work I had never met or heard of a woman who had done this, or 
the offspring of such a union. 

But I am not at all prepared for this question right now. Is she 
asking a hypothetical question? Or is this her way of asking me if I 
want to have sex with her? Or is she serious? She is not suggesting 
marriage or any commitment—does she just want to use me to 
impregnate her? Despite my state of arousal, the suddenness and 
bluntness of the question practically kills my temptation... . 


Magda’s request not only revealed a desire, it revealed how her desire— 
simultaneously material and social, yet also supremely personal—depended 
on my own desires. This dynamic was to characterize our relationship 
over the next several weeks. In the future, I always tried to satisfy her 
requests, at least halfway. To her very first request, and I now believe her 
most profound desire, though, my response was simple and nonnegoti- 
able. I still cannot see how I could have answered otherwise, but it has 
haunted me since. J said “no.”"? 

Back in Sucta, I met Elke Mader, an Austrian anthropologist, for din- 
ner. We first met in 1990 when she came to Morona Santiago for a few 
months to research Shuar myths. She had also spent fifteen months among 
the Achuar in Peru in the late 1970s and had a pretty good idea of both 
my state of mind and where this would all end. AU I could talk about was 
Magda, and Elke wondered what I really wanted. I was not in love with 


1 Actually, I hesitated before answering, for I had indeed fantasized, albeit unconsciously, 
about having a Shuar child Several months earlier, while in Suctia, I bad a dream in which 
I bad a baby. At first I felt tremendous shame because I had no idea who the mother wes. 
Then Alejandro and I took a train (interpret this as you will; needless to say there are no 
trains in Morona Santiago) through the forest to the centro of his son, coincidentally named 
Esteban (Spanish for Steven) Finally, I left my baby with Esteban, who would rear him (or 
her?) as a Shuar. This dream 1s not about having a child who 1s biologically Shuar but rather 
who us culturally Shuar. It is also about my desire to be a Shuar father, Alejandro and I had 
in fact visited Esteban in February 1990—I liked him very much and admired his relationship 
with his own children (as I admired Alejandro’s relanonship with him). Nevertheless, I knew 
that I would not marry Magda or become a permanent rendent of Utunkus, and I knew 
that despite my dream I could not abandon my own child. 
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her, I said, and had no thoughts of marrying her, but she is beautiful, 
over eighteen, not a virgin, and single. This suddenly sounded crass to 
me, so I pointed out that her father is a shaman, her ex-husband has 
worked in the federation, and besides, I wanted to learn more about 
_ gender relations—an affair with her would be an outstanding research 
opportunity. Elke was wiping her mouth with her napkin; she crumpled 
it into a ball and threw it at me. 


Ecuador, 5/91—One evening, a couple of days later, I see Magda 
on the street. She is having dinner with Pedro but says she will come 
by my apartment later. I have never been so nervous. She shows up 
and sits on the side of my bed, and we start kissing. After a few 
minutes she says, “We should take off our clothes.” 

Sometime later we talk about how difficult it is for her to see 
me in Utunkus. She has found a job as a waitress in Sucúa, but she 
couldn’t live in the centro and work in town every day; the walk is 
too far. If she could move to Suctia to work, her parents in Utunkus 
would take care of her children. She knows of an apartment for rent 
for 5,000 sucres a month (around seven or eight dollars at the 
time)}—utterly out of her range but extraordinarily cheap for me. I 
tell her I would be glad to help her out. The next day we go to the 
apartment, a small room on the second floor of an old wooden 
house, with a rickety bed and a musty old mattress. A friend had 
lent her a portable gas range, but she couldn’t afford the 36,000 
sucres for the gas cylinder. We walk over to the distributor together, 
and I pay the deposit. 

I feel strange. I know that all relationships with and among Shuar 
are based on reciprocity, and I had given more money, or more 
expensive gifts, to Alejandro and others. Moreover, Shuar men often 
court women by providing them with food, and continue to do so 
when they are married. Men are also responsible for building a house 
and collecting firewood. I do not know how to build a house, and 
Magda wants to live in town: rent and a gas cylinder seem a rea- 
sonable substitute for the more conventional forms of support. I 
want more than a casual relationship, although we are neither mar- 
ried nor betrothed. 

I had been searching for something halfway between a one-night 
stand and marriage, but I begin to realize there may be no such 
transitional relationship. This seemed to be something altogether 
different, and I puzzle over what to call her. She never names her ` 
own role in the relationship, nor mine—indeed, she never offers any 
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comment on the relationship. I am too scared to ask. I wonder—I 
try not to wonder—is she my mistress? 


This was a very disconcerting period for me. I felt too a even 
scared, to go to her apartment or ask her to come to mine every night, 
yet I wanted to see her all the time. I took pleasure in buying her presents 
and spending time with her, but unless it involved shopping, we seldom 
saw each other. [ did not know if she was simply busy, being discreet, or 
avoiding me. I was painfully aware of the gulf between us, in culture and 
in life experience, but she was the only Shuar woman close to me in age 
to whom I could relate; she was bright and funny, had been through a 
lot, and was equally comfortable in Utunkus and Sucúa. Her being single 
was not just a sign of availability, it was a sign of her independence. Unable 
to express to her (at least in any coherent way) what I wanted, I puzzled 
over what it was that she wanted—a question I was too scared to ask her 
directly but singularly ill-equipped to answer myself. 


Ecuador, 5/91—I do not see much of Magda for the next week. I 
go back to Utunkus to work, and when I come back to Suctia she 
is with Pedro and other friends. One night she comes over with 
him. I have a bottle of Jack Daniels and we have a few drinks to- 
gether. When they leave, Magda asks if she can take the bottle. 

I join Elke for a beer. She tells me that she saw Magda and Pedro 
walking into Utunkus holding hands. I tell her that I too think they 
are a couple, but that Magda swears that there is nothing going on. 
A few days later, however, I go to see her at her apartment early in 
the morning. They are together, and my bottle of Jack Daniels, 
empty, is on the table next to the bed. 

She says that he had just stopped by for breakfast. I am furious. 
Later that morning, after she had left for work, I return to her room. 
The door is secured shut with a nail that I pull out easily. I disconnect 
the gas cylinder and hoist it onto my shoulder. Christ! It must weigh 
a hundred pounds! I slowly walk down the stairs, and carry it to a 
friend’s house. 

When I see Magda on the street later that evening I tell her that 
Alejandro had some sort of emergency and needed the gas cylinder. 
She just looks at me. 

I feel like a hypocrite; plenty of Shuar had told me of one-night 
stands, but anything more serious than that turns into a common- 
law marriage, forming a functioning household. I have paid for her 
apartment in Sucúa, but I neither want to live with her nor has she 
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asked me to. Now I see that she is living with Pedro in the apartment 
I paid for. What did I expect? 

At the very least I want to spend more time with her, and I 
ask her to go with me to-‘Cuenca—with 250,000 people it is the 
nearest city, although in the highlands and an eleven-hour bus ride 
away. She seems excited; she says she wants to buy nylons and have 
her hair permed. But I like the way she looks, and it bothers me 
that she would rather look more like a settler. Nevertheless, I buy 
a pair of tickets for the night bus, and we agree to meet at the 
park at 6:00 P.M. , 

She shows up with Pedro. He is broke, she explains, and needs 
to go to Cuenca to sell some cattie. I can’t believe it. Does she really, 
think I do not know what is going on? Can’t she come up with 
some better story? She and I sit next to each other, but I spend the 
night napping while she and Pedro talk. 

We arrive around 6:00 A.M., leave Pedro off near the bus terminal, 
and then head fof the city center. The sun comes out, and for a few 
hours I almost feel as if I were walking around town with my girl- 
friend. I buy her a pair of shoes and nylons—the stockings are so 
cheap and dull, but the shoes are cute. We kiss a few times, have 
lunch and then ice cream, run up and down the stone steps that 
lead from the old city to the river. We lie by the river bank holding 
hands and talking, but around 4:00 P.M. she becomes agitated. We 
have to get back to the terminal to meet Pedro, she says, or he 
would leave. A small part of me no longer cares, but most of me 
was hoping that we would be too late. We aren’t. He has done his 
business, plans on going back to Sucúa, and is waiting for us. I tell 
Magda I need to talk to her. We go outside and sit on the grass. I 
ask her if she wants to stay with me in Cuenca for a few days. She 
is very anxious; she says she is scared of the cholera epidemic. In 
fact, the epidemic is largely confined to Peru, but the Ecuadorian 
and international media have created a regional panic. I tell her that 
she is perfectly safe. She says that she would stay if I pay for her to 
perm her hair the next day, and. . . I forget what else, I have stopped 
paying attention. I tell her that if we are going to go back to Sucúa 
we should get our tickets. We catch the 6:00 P.M. bus. 

The bus arrives in Sucúa about eleven hours later and she and 
Pedro get off by her apartment. Five minutes later I get off, stumble 
home and flop into bed, exhausted. Perbaps an hour later, Magda 
shows up and gets into bed with me. We start kissing, we fumble 
at each other’s clothing. She asks me if she can have the gas cylinder 
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back. I sit up, and tell her that I promised it to Alejandro. She looks 
at me. She gets up. She leaves. 

Many hours later I get up and go to the sink to wash my face. 
I look at my reflection in the mirror and say to myself, “You have 
lost your mind.” 

The next day I find Alejandro and tell him that I am giving him 
a gas cylinder. Then I go to Macas and catch the next flight to 
Quito. I have been in Utunkus too long. I had come to Utunkus 
as an anthropologist, and now, if only for fleeting moments, am 
thinking of leaving anthropology to stay in Utunkus. I really do not 
know where my mind has gone, but I know that it is someplace else 
and I had better find it. 


Perhaps this madness was just an example of culture shock. But it was 
not culture shock as it is commonly understood—as frustration and anxiety 
resulting from “losing all our familiar signs and symbols of social inter- 
course” (Oberg 1954). Indeed, I had experienced that kind of disori- 
entation during my first year of fieldwork and responded with the typical 
forms of hostility and withdrawal. What was driving me mad now was my 
incomprehension not of external cues but of my own internal responses. 
I could no longer understand or trust my own feelings and motives. It 
was not my surroundings that were strange, it was that I had become a 
stranger to myself (see Landes 1986, 123; Weidman 1986, 261-62). 


The hermeneutics of desire 

I realize that to write about my affair with Magdalena may seem not only 
indiscreet but a betrayal of trust. However, everyone seemed to know 
about it, although few made a point of it (the only exceptions were Ale- 
jandro’s wives and daughters, who teased me mercilessly during the affair; 
whenever I left the compound they snickered and asked if I were off to 
visit my parents-in-law or my wife). One afternoon in Utunkus I pulled 
out my tape recorder to interview Alejandro’s son Gustavo and son-in- 
law Umberto about sex and marriage among the Shuar. Like so many 
other Shuar, they explained to me that marriage rested on reciprocal 
material exchanges, that husbands and wives are expected to do certain 
things for one another. Our discussion of marriage soon turned to ques- 
tions of sexual improprieties. After discussing adultery and rape, I asked 
if there were Shuar women who had entered into prostitution, and how 
Shuar feel about that. 
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Ecuador, 6/91—“Indeed,” Gustavo replies, “there are women who 
are interested only in money, who get involved with a man just for 
the moment, out of greed. . . .” He pauses, and suddenly looks 
uncomfortable. He looks at Umberto, and then at me, and contin- 
ues, “well, for example, as you know right now, Nanki. . .”7 


I appreciated Gustavo’s honesty as much as his delicacy, for he was putting, 
into words precisely what I had been thinking the last time Magda and 
I were in bed together. I did not want to think of her as a prostitute, 
because I did not want to think of myself as a john. Yet it certainly seems 
that out of my desperation for both physical and emotional intimacy I 
had been willing to do anything, just as Magdalena and Pedro were willing 
to do anything out of their desire for money and manufactured goods. 

There was much at stake in my conversation with Gustavo and Um- 
berto, because Magdalena had not been the only Shuar who had been 
doing things for me in return for money. The heart of the “participant- 
observation” method of anthropological fieldwork is to rely on personal 
relationships as a way of learning about another culture, and the exchange 
of money, knowledge, and friendship characterized my relationships with 
Alejandro, Gustavo, Umberto, and others. A month earlier I felt flattered 
that the people of Utunkus thought I was different from the colonists 
they knew. Now I was not so sure. Perhaps it was my relationship with 
Alejandro and others, and not just my relationship with Magda, that so 
sickened me the morning I returned from Cuenca (see Rubenstein 2002, 
217-36). 

This kind of relationship is entirely at odds with the illusions I had 
about myself as an anthropologist genuinely interested in understanding 
others and the Shuar, whose struggle to maintain their autonomy and 
dignity I hoped to celebrate in my dissertation. Before I left for the field, 
I had rejected the notion, extensively critiqued by feminist theorists, that 
the anthropologist’s quest is to penetrate the various layers of meaning 
of a foreign culture.’ At its worst, this quest is an act of violence, stripping 
a culture of all its masks and leaving it naked for all to see (Derrida 1974, 
110-14). At best, characterizing the other culture as passive and the an- 
thropologist as active, such knowledge necessarily implies power over the 
object of study. By having sex with Magda, was I just acting out this quest 
literally? 

I could not possibly bring these questions up with my Shuar brother 


2 Nanki means “spear” and is my Shuar name, 
13 See Smith 1977, 1979; Crapanzano 1986, 52; Tanh 1989, Behar and Gordon 1995. 
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and brother-in-law. However, instead of wondering what Magda—or, in- 
deed, anyone else—thought of my relationship with Alejandro, I obsessed 
about Magdalena’s relationship with Pedro. I assumed that my rival for 
Magdalena’s affections had been using me and had been using her to use 
me as well. I desperately needed to understand their relationship. So I 
asked Gustavo and Umberto what they thought of Pedro, and his role in 
my affair with Magda. 


Ecuador, 6/91—“Clearly” Gustavo replies, “he knew that she and 
you were together... .” 

But Umberto breaks in: “No, he didn’t know. The woman 
thought that, just as he had been keeping his relationship with her 
secret, she would keep her relationship with you secret!” 

I am shocked. Was Pedro stupid? “Well,” Gustavo corrects him- 
self, “Magdalena was telling him ‘I am working for him, cooking 
and washing clothes for him, that’s why I am earning this money,’ 
and so Pedro would say, ‘Well, if you are making some money, help 
me out a little.’” 


According to Gustavo, Magdalena was describing a common relationship 
between a female Shuar peasant and a settler with money, one that echoed 
my relationship with Alejandro’s wife Maria (in fact, Magda had not been 
cooking or washing my clothing for me, nor had I been giving Maria 
money or manufactured goods specifically to wash my clothing). 

I felt better, thinking I was not the only one who believed Magdalena’s 
lies. It was not that I was glad I could think of Pedro as a fellow victim. 
Rather, this shared experience made me realize that we were not so much 
victims of lies as participants in something subtly different: a secret. Simmel 
proposed that the secret “is one of man’s greatest achievements. . . the 
secret produces an immense enlargement of life: numerous contents of 
life cannot even emerge in the presence of full publicity” (1950, 330).* 
Thus conceived, a secret does not designate a region of ignorance or 
exclusion; it constitutes new forms of knowledge and social relations. 
Although “the secret puts a barrier between men,” he argued, “at the 


M Simmel thus ancipates Michel Foucault’s cntique of “the repressive hypothesis” and 
his observation thar silences funcnon within, and generate, discourses that in turn operate 
within political fields (1978). Similarly, Eve Sedgwick argues that “ignorances” are constituted 
through, and funcnon within, regimes of knowledge and power (1990, 4-9). Although 
Foucault and Sedgwick, like Summel, are primarily interested in developing methodologies 
for studying the social construction and operation of secrets, their work imphes an episte- 
mological argument about the impossibility of knowledge. 
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same time, it creates the tempting challenge to break through it, by gossip 
or confession” (1950, 334). Indeed, Simmel suggested that the temp- 
tation to betray or disclose, far from negating the secret, is elemental to 
its power (see also Murphy 1964; Taussig 1999). When Magda told me 
that her son was joining us on our trip to Cuenca, I thought she was just 
lying to me about their affair. Now I suspect that she was also revealing 
to me that she had a big secret while at the same time using me to help 
keep her secret from others, since traveling with me may have cased peo- 
ple’s suspicions about her relationship with Pedro. I thus learned that my 
task as an anthropologist was not to uncover the truths behind a secret 
but to understand the power of the secret. 

After I concluded my interview with Gustavo and Umberto, I sat on 
my bed and tried to take seriously the possibility that Magda and Pedro 
really were in love and what it meant that their relationship was absolutely 
forbidden. I had been confused because they denied being a couple, but 
they never hid their mutual affection as Shuar do when having an affair; 
I had concluded that Magdalena had lied to me in order to manipulate 
me. Now I realized that their situation was unique. They actually did, 
and were able to, have a publicly affectionate relationship because ac- 
cording to Shuar kinship terminology Pedro is Magdalena’s son, but pre- 
cisely for this reason their denials of an affair had to be far more vigorous 
than those of any other amorous couple. I suspect that she could barely 
admit to herself what was going on, and I am sure that she dared not 
admit it to anybody. How stupid I was to persistently question her about 
him! 

I considered the fact that although many Shuar men have several wives 
and boast of affairs, I knew of no Shuar woman who had two husbands, 
and I have met only one woman—Magdalena’s mother, Lili—who ad- 
mitted to having had an affair. Like many Shuar, Magdalena married young, 
and unhappily. What made her unique is hardly the fact that she slept 
with me but the fact that she lived as a single woman who had as a lover 
a man whom she truly loved even though they could never marry. She 
had been trying to get away with acts that for most men are not even 
problems but that are inconceivable for women. However, she could get 
away with them—as long as the men in her life allowed her to tell her 
story her own way, or simply did not demand from her any story. I had 
thought of Pedro as her pimp, but now he seemed like a much more 
sensible and considerate man than I. 

I reflected on Magdalena’s situation, a Shuar living on the colonial 
frontier, constantly exposed to manufactured goods that are unaffordable, 
in a society where the people who own the most manufactured goods 
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have the most prestige and power. The few manufactured goods most 
Shuar own—a machete, a pair of rubber boots, a dress or pair of trousers— 
represent a significant investment of time and labor. Moreover, in the past 
men would complement women’s labor through activities such as hunting. 
But the increase in population (resulting from Ecuadorian colonization) 
has coincided with a decrease in game; men consequently have less to 
give women and expect more in return.”® If a woman is lucky, her father 
and brothers, or, later, her sons or husband, have found work for a settler 
or the government and are earning the money that will pay for clothing, 
her (or her children’s) school supplies, and any kind of food other than 
manioc, plantains, and the occasional small bird or rodent.'° 

It is hard to talk about people as being both oppressed and powerful, 
but as I learned through my experience with Magdalena, exchange 
(whether of money, sex, or knowledge) constitutes a space of power, 
simultaneously material and personal, that subverts easy distinctions be- 
tween “powerful” and “powerless” (see Mohanty 1991, 71). Some fem- 
inist anthropologists have argued that when men monopolize political 
authority and economic resources, women exert power by manipulating 
men (Diaz 1966, 85-87; Lamphere 1974, 99-100). This is common in 
patriarchal societies where men dominate the public sphere and women 
dominate the private (or domestic) sphere (Rosaldo 1974, 23-35; Collier 
and Yanagisako 1987, 16-20). Under such circumstances, men exercise 
power by enforcing the boundary between public and private, while 
women exercise power by transgressing it.” 

Tt is far from certain that the opposition between public and private 
characterized precolonial Shuar society.’* Nevertheless, a clear and simple 
opposition between public and private is central to “modernity” and the 


W I do not mean to romanticize the pest. According to Michael Harner (1984, 47-55), 
poor to European colonization women still spent more time working and provided more 
calones to the houschold dict. 

16 I have tried to present these reflections in the spint of recent feminist discussions 
concerning the importance of “experience” and “positionality” (or “perspective” or “stand- 
point”). See Alcoff 1994 for a review of these approaches. 

Y This is different from what James Scott called “everyday forms of resistance” (1985, 
28-37), which, far from violating the boundary between public and private, often rely on 
it. Conversely, Ernestine Fried] (1967) and Yolanda Murphy and Robert F. Murphy (1985) 
provide examples of women exercising power through their control over the domestic sphere, 
when the domestic sphere is central to social reproduction. 

18 Shuar men and women typically have complementary roles in a vanety of domains, 
including ones that could be described as “private” and “public.” Joanna Overing and Alan 
Pasecs (2000) have recently argued that this conceptual opposinoa is inappropriate for native 
Amaxonian societies, which are better understood in terms of multiple, overlapping domains. 
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colonial project with which Shuar today must contend (see Leacock 1978). 
Indeed, my impossible desire for some sort of disinterested intimacy with 
Magdalena, and my confusion and anger when I found the romantic and 
the instrumental to be inseparable, reflected my own investment in the 
difference between the public and the private. As Ken Kensinger (1984) 
observed, however, even in the nonstratified, nonmarket (and, thus, lack- 
ing the institution of sex work) societies characteristic of Amazonia, sex 
can have an exchange value that women may use strategically. The trans- 
gression of social boundaries through such exchanges characterizes do- 
mestic politics in this part of the Amazon (see Lamphere 1974, 111). 

Magdalena had a fairly stunning way of transgressing boundaries 
through various exchanges. She could manipulate those who seemed to 
have more freedom than she by exchanging one form of desire for another, 
thereby transforming their privilege into her power. Thus she recruited 
my own desires for a relationship but constantly thwarted my attempts 
to grasp her, not only as an object of my own desires but as a desiring 
subject as well. After Magda said, “we should take off our clothes,” she 
held onto her secrets—but could see right through me. 

When I first met Magdalena, I knew that her life was hard, and I 
admired her for being tough. I did not, however, appreciate how much 
she wanted to escape that life. She didn’t want to be like a settler, but 
she did want some of the comforts and pleasures of city life. Federation 
officials enjoyed many of these comforts, thanks to their state salaries and 
their position as representatives of the Shuar. But Magdalena, in part 
because she was a woman and a mother and in part because she had not 
finished high school, could not take advantage of such an opportunity. 
Drawn to a husband who worked at the federation, but who turned out 
to be abusive, she is a good example of what Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 
(1988) called the “sexed subaltern.” I finally took seriously her desire to 
find work in Suctia, to be as independent of her father as she was of her 
ex-husband. 

How could I have blamed Magdalena for wanting to change her life? 
When Magdalena asked me if I would leave behind a baby for her, I was 
dismissive; her request seemed too intimate. Then when she asked me for 
nylons and a perm, I was dismissive again because her requests seemed 
so common. In the early years of colonization missionaries promoted 
Westernization by persuading Shuar to convert to Christianity in return 
for trade goods. I, however, had felt contempt for the small ways in which 
Magdalena was trying to be like a settler, or worse, a North American. I 
suddenly realized that I did not feel like a john; I felt like a missionary. 
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At the same time that I was fantasizing about living in Utunkus per- 
manently, I was scornful of her desire to live in Sucúa; I thought we 
wanted completely different things. I now see that, in a way, we both 
wanted the same thing: another person’s lifestyle. I could only imagine 
that she viewed me as a means to her own ends, and I did not take seriously 
the relationship between the objects of her desire and me. Now I believe 
that to take her desires seriously would mean to see these objects—whether 
a baby or nylons—as means to form a relationship with me. After all, 
these things might also express a desire for me and my culture, just as 
my desire for her was originally motivated by a profound desire for in- 
timacy and connection. 


The erotic economy on the colonial frontier 
That Magdalena and I so bungled our attempts to fulfill our reciprocal 
desires, our attempts to form a relationship, is symptomatic of the colonial 
economy. William Pietz has described bourgeois society as being achieved 
“by endlessly weaving itself into a ‘system of needs’—a libidinal econ- 
omy—in which people’s ability to produce the object of someone else’s 
desire becomes the means for satisfying their own desires” (1993, 141). 
It is this economy that Ecuadorians are instituting in the upper Amazon. 
Anthropologists and their readers also enter into a libidinal economy 
when we want to learn about the cultures of others, to collect their artifacts 
and myths. When I first applied to graduate schools J thought of an- 
thropology as a means through which I could form relationships with 
distant, and different, people. I believe that through my relationship with 
Magdalena I was desperately secking to restore personal relationships as 
the ends of my trip rather than the means. Ironically, it was through this 
relationship that I discovered that any relationship on the colonial frontier 
exists within the libidinal economy. Moreover, I learned that within this 
libidinal economy exists something a bit more complex—an erotic econ- 
omy, an economy in which people not only produce what others desire 
but desire other people. My desire for Magdalena transcended my desire 
to learn about Shuar culture or federation politics or the local history of 
Utunkus by incarnating my desire for closeness with another. Magdalena 
and I did not simply produce the object of the other’s desires; we desired 
each other and expressed our desire through an interest in each other’s 


1” See Stoler 1991 for an analysis of the erotic economy of colonialism, specifically through 
the regulation of sexual relations by colonial authorities. 
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objects. In this economy desire for each other’s objects easily takes the 
form of a desire for each other, and a desire for cach other easily takes 
the form of a desire for each other’s objects.” 

The erotic economy of fieldwork operates even in the absence of carnal 
relations. Peggy Golde, who conducted fieldwork in Guerrero, Mexico, 
in 1959, has described how young men sought to court her, or have 
sexual liaisons with her. Her response was to refuse and express a lack of 
interest—these responses were “not taken at face value but were inter- 
preted as typical female behavior” (1986, 86), as a sort of unrequiting 
encouragement. Consequently, more and more men visited her, providing 
her with opportunities to interview them. “I came to have no serious 
compunctions about playing the innocent or prolonging the game,” she 
explains, “since there was no deep feeling involved and since they were, 
in effect, trying to exploit me too” (1986, 86; see also Newton and Stacey 
1995, 297-300). 

Although exploitation is an important issue in the erotic economy of 
fieldwork, Golde’s emphasis on instrumentality and mutual manipulation 
obscures a profound point: fieldworkers and their informants often cannot 
sustain their relationship solely on the basis of material exchanges. Most 
informants are not satisfied sharing their lives with anthropologists in 
return for food, manufactured goods, or money—they want anthropol- 
ogists to find them interesting. Conversely, anthropologists are seldom 
able to discover what they seek by buying it—thcy need their informants 
to like them. Thus, as Golde’s account illustrates, fieldwork often involves 
a process of reciprocal seduction, which necessarily depends on the keeping 
and sharing of secrets. 

I was at first surprised when a few colleagues, reading this essay, ad- 
mitted to me the intensity of their own concupiscence in the field. They 
seemed to think of their salacious feelings as uncomfortable consequences 
of relative isolation, and they told me that my overwhelming sexual desires 
in the field were banal. That an intense state of arousal may be common 
in the field, however, suggests that it reflects something important about 
the nature of fieldwork. I believe that it is an embodied expression of this 
reciprocal seduction that defines the erotic economy of fieldwork. In these 
terms, actual sex would be anticlimactic. 


æ% Thu is similar to the desire for another person as an object, described by bell hooks, 
especially in her observation that “within this fantasy of Otherness, the longing for pleasure 
is a force that can disrupt and subvert the will to dominate It acts to both mediate and 
challenge” (1992, 27). See Pruitt and LeFont 1995 and Brennan 2001 for examples of 
another kind of articulation between the Hbidinal and erotic economy—eex tourism. 
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Indeed, in the context of my ethnographic research (and, I suspect, 
that of others), the inclusion of sex is neither clichéd nor sensationalistic. 
The real story is about the erotic economy that characterized most of my 
nonsexual relations with Shuar, as well as many relations among Shuar. 
Indeed, in the context of the lives of my Shuar friends, this story is utterly 
ordinary: both of us wanted something, and both of us got something, 
although neither of us really got what we wanted. I did not have to have 
sex with Magdalena to learn about the Shuar. However, I did have to 
have sex with her in order to realize how much of what I have learned 
from and about Shuar depended not only on intimacy, the desire for 
intimacy, and invitations of intimacy but on distance and denial as well. 

This apparent contradiction exemplifies Marcel Mauss’s point about 
reciprocal exchange: “The accompanying behavior [was] formal pretense 
and social deception” (1967, 1). For Mauss, the deception takes the form 
of the apparent spontancous and generous character of gifts—a form that 
characterized my interactions with Alejandro and most of the other Shuar 
in Utunkus. Magdalena, however, did not allow me any such pretense. 
She made clear that anything I gave her was part of a straightforward 
exchange—but one that covered up a rather different sort of secret, her 
romance with Pedro. 

The crucial difference between my relationship with Magdalena and 
my relationship with other Shuar in Utunkus is that the exchanges between 
Magdalena and me were quid pro quo. This principle is also a crucial 
distinction between market economies and gift economies, both of which 
could otherwise be described as “reciprocal” (see Pratt 1992, 84). The 
relationship between a woman who cooks for or washes the clothes of 
someone else in return for money—or between anthropologists and their 
informants—is reciprocal, but taken at face value it masks its own secret: 
a nonreciprocal relationship between poor and rich classes. 

So I also came to appreciate more fully Mauss’s point about the par- 
adoxical nature of reciprocity. Desire makes one vulnerable to exploitation 
even when an exchange is reciprocal, and generosity can easily turn into 
domination when an exchange is asymmetrical. Much ethnographic re- 
search operates within this complex situation. It was only by becoming a 
participant in Magdalena’s secrets—and a witness to the ways she used 
these secrets to maneuver within and around these inequalities—that I 
could fully appreciate the workings of this power. Although our intimacy 
helped (or forced) me to understand some things, it also put an end to 
my attempts to learn other things. When I first met Magdalena I was an 
ethnographer with a tape recorder, but after baving had a brief and dis- 
astrous affair with her, I could never talk to her again. 
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At first I was anxious about what impact my affair with Magdalena 
would have on my relationships with other Shuar. However, people, even 
Magdalena’s parents, continued to treat me with the same combination 
of tolerance and affection as before. I don’t know what the women of 
the household thought, I could never bring up the topic without them 
collapsing in laughter. Alejandro and his sons seemed glad that I had 
finally had sex, although I think they pitied me for having been deceived. 
They also seemed to have been impressed by the way I acted on my anger, 
walking down the streets of Suctia carrying a gas cylinder.” Most im- 
portant, they finally knew that I had experienced something like what 
they have experienced, and have felt desires and thoughts, even confusing, 
ones, that they shared.” In a way, the affair did help my research. It 
brought me closer to my Shuar family and friends, who could now see 
me not only as a gringo and as an anthropologist but as a human being. 

I could not imagine getting any closer to them than this—and sud- 
denly realized not only that I could now go home, I really had to go 
bome. Although my best fieldwork occurred in the months following 
my affair with Magdalena, I knew that more than just our affair had 
ended. My days in Ecuador were numbered. 


Writing a wrong 
Before I left Ecuador, I met Elke again for a beer. I told her that I had 
gotten over Magdalena and admitted that although having an affair as a 
method of research was perhaps a dangerous and foolish idea, I really had 
learned a good deal more about the lives of Shuar and about anthropology 
as well. Typical anthropologists, we talked about whether there was an 
article in all of this. Nevertheless, I feared that to write an article would 
represent a final attempt to get some advantage out of that relationship. 
As Simmel observed, however, the keeping and sharing of a secret 


21 In other words, anger is not just an expression of a feeling, or an act of aggression; 
it may also be a performance. Although many Amazonian societies treat anger as a threat 
to the community (¢.g., Belaunde 2000), in Shuar socety catalytic displays of cumulative 
anger that rupture ties or reflect an agonistic relationship with one person or group of people 
typically actualize solidarity among another group of people (see also Alès 2000). Arguably, 
it was by acting on my anger, and not on my sexual desire, that I brought myself closest to 
my Shuar companions and enabled them to humanize me. 

* Similarly, Walter Williams makes the point that when he came out of the closet to a 
prospective informant it was not so much the common sexual orientation or identity bur 
rather the shared expenence of vulnerability that brought them closer (1993, 117; see also 
119). : 
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constitutes its own sort of erotic economy, which depends on revelation 
and betrayal (1950, 333-34). I now feel that I must tell these stories, not 
only to do justice to the power of the secrets Magdalena revealed to me 
through the very act of lying but also to betray my own secret reliance 
on the erotic economy. I have thus written this article in order to respond 
to Jacques Derrida’s admonition: “There is no ethics without the presence 
of the other but also, and consequently, without absence, dissimulation, 
detour, differance, writing” (1974, 139-40).#* Rather than present Mag- 
dalena’s actions as if I had the power to represent her agency, I have tried 
to indicate her agency by presenting its effects on me—anot only my buying 
things for her but my feelings of anger and confusion as well. 

I believe that it is this ability to confound that characterizes Magdalena’s 
power as it manifested itself in her ability to combine physical intimacy 
with a refusal to “participate in the process of analysis” (see n. 22), her 
ability to hold onto secrets even as she was taking off her clothing.” 
Although Spivak suggested that “there is no space from which the sexed 
subaltern subject can speak” (1988, 307), I believe that such silence may 


* Sandra Harding has argued that research “about” women (even by women) may secm 
to express a feminist method but too often reveals an androcentnc epistemology (1987, 
3-5). I believe that the approach called for by Dernda and Foucault requires a radical revision 
in our understanding of the word sbext in this context. This article is motivated by the hope 
that such a revision could provide the basis for a man to write “about” a woman in a way 
thar serves the feminist ethnographic project as conceived of by Stacey (sec also Harding 
1987, 8-9). This kind of writing provides an alternative to a common feminist solution to 
the problem of objectification in social science research. Many feminist scholars (e g., Smith 
1977, 1979, 1996) have argued that objectification often becomes another mode of op- 
pression Joan Acker, Kate Berry, and Joke Esseveld have suggested that objectification could 
be minimized and harnessed to emancipatory ends if “both researcher and researched could 
participate in the process of analysis” (1996, 64), thus “acknowledging the subjectivity of 
.  . study parucipants” (1996, 68; sce also Klein 1983) Ironically, Acker, Berry, and Esseveld 
report that study participants often resisted or thwarted the researchers’ attempts to reduce 
the power differential between them (1996, 68-73). Although the researchers were correct 
to acknowledge the structural inequality between themselves and the study perndpans, I 
believe they were mistaken to assume that they necessarily held more power than the par- 
ncipants—and, more significant, to believe thar their recognition of the study participants’ 
subjectivity would necessarily be empowering and emancipatory (see Stacey 1988 for a amilar 
critique). It us ın this context that Roucault’s argument that the category of “subject” could 
be just as oppresarve as the category “object” is so ngnificant (1980, 117). Perhaps the power 
of Acker, Berry, and Esseveld’s study participants (and Magdalena’s) lay precisely in their 
ability to confound the researchers’ attempts to ascribe to them some sort of stable, rec- 
ognizable subjectivity (sec Taussig 1992, 47-48). 

* With this gesture I am attempting to emulate Michael Taussig’s call to read into our 
“informants” discourse challenges to various Western projects (1992, 52). 
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signal not only the power of oppressive local and global practices and 
discourses but also the limits of such power. As Jacques Lacan’s reflections 
on sexuality and gender (1975; see also Lee 1990, 178) suggest, perhaps 
it is the sexed elite who cannot hear. Under these circumstances, specific 
silences may constitute a meaningful tactic against those practices and 
discourses (see also McDermott 1988). Perhaps there is no space from 
which the sexed subaltern can speak, yet as I learned from Alejandro’s 
wives and daughters, there is a space in which they can laugh. 


Beyond the veil of Ignorance 

Like the stories Magda told me, these stories I tell you constitute only a 
partial revelation. For example, I have not revealed Magdalena’s real name. 
The real fiction of ethnography, however, is not achieved through pseu- 
donyms but rather through the construction, out of experiences in the 
field, of some abstract story of the general forces and dilemmas with which 
people must contend.” As I look back over my field notes, all I see are 
many stories told by many people; these stories are thus as much gossip 
as ethnography. As Simmel argued, though, the temptation of gossip is 
part of the power of the secret. 

The conventions of classic ethnography seek to coopt this power. And 
it is precisely the secrets of the erotic economy of fieldwork that I wish 
to betray, for the sake of those anthropologists and their informants who 
must work both within and against it. In this context, although the use 
of pseudonyms might protect Magdalena, it creates a different kind of 
danger and, for the ethnographer, a different kind of responsibility. A 
pseudonym protects one person by casting a shadow of doubt over every- 
one else. By not using Magda’s real name, I am inviting future Shuar to 
wonder, “Was that my mother?” This shadow extends over me as well: 
as I work on this article, I wonder what would have happened had J said 


3 In Lacanian terms, one could argue that Magdalena’s and my attempts to exchange 
across a cultural boundary, necessarily bringing together two incommensurate symbolic or- 
ders, revealed the extent to which we and our desires are constituted by the symbolic. This 
revelation of the power of the symbolic simultaneously disrupted both the symbolic and the 
imaginary. (One might farther suggest thar in this process Magdalena in effect acted as my 
analyst.) Along these lines, one could sce my attempt in the article to represent the limirs 
of my knowledge, and my creeping recognition that my desires were that of the other, as 
my attempt to get real. 

% Indeed, my experiences with Magdalena, among others, did inspire me to write an 
article on Shuar gender relations (Rubenstein 1993). 
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“yes” to Magdalena. What if, returning one day to Sucúa, I met my son 
or daughter—what would I say? 

I conceive of this hypothetical not as a fantasy but as a moral thought 
experiment, in the style of John Rawls (1971) and in Susan Moller Okin’s 
(1982) notion of the “veil of ignorance.” The point is not that eth- 
nographers should be sexually intimate with their informants. Rather, they 
should imagine how intimacy, and the unpredictable effects of unguarded 
intimacy, might change the way they approach and address their inform- 
ants, as an exercise in establishing an ethical stance from which to conduct 
fieldwork. This might be a discomfiting thought experiment for those 
researchers who consider themselves to be “outsiders” and “objective.” 
For those who employ the participant-observation method of fieldwork, 
and thus rely on crossing boundaries and personal relationships to further 
their research, I believe it is useful. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Ohio University 
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Bruce Baum 


Feminist Politics of Recognition 


uestions of Identity, self-definition, and recognition are central to 

many contemporary struggles for freedom and dignity. Theorists of 

a multicultural “politics of recognition,” such as Charles Taylor, Axel 
Honneth, and Iris Marion Young, have emphasized that many people seek 
recognition not just as discrete individuals who require a uniform set of 
rights, resources, and immunities but also as members of social groups 
that seck recognition for their distinctiveness (Young 1990; Honneth 
1992, 1994; Taylor 1994). Taylor explains that owing to the dialogical 
character of human life, discovering and expressing who we are as indi- 
viduals is partly bound up with public recognition—acknowledgment, 
respect—for the social groups (ethnic, religious, national, etc.) in and 
through which we develop, affirm, and revise our social identities (1994, 
38—41). As such, recognition, Honneth says, requires a measure of “social 
acceptance . . . for a person’s method of self-realization within the ho- 
rizon of cultural traditions of a given society” (1992, 191).’ This concern 
for public recognition suggests that questions of social justice are not 
restricted to the fair distribution of material resources and opportunities; 
social justice is also at issue when a society’s “dominant cultural patterns 
of interpretation and valuation” establish unequally the social bases of self- 
respect for different social groups (Fraser 1998, 39).? 


An earlier version of this article was presented at the 1998 annual meenng of the American 
Political Saence Associanon in Boston. I wish to thank Temma Berg, Mat Forstater, Fritz 
Gaenslen, Kathy Iannello, Laura Janara, Susan Pearce, Jeff Spinner-Halev, three anonymous 
reviewers for Signs, and the editors of Syms for ther comments on earlier drafts. In memory 
of Susan Moller Okin. 

? Honneth’s formulation illuminates how self-respect is bound up with prevailing patterns 
of cultural valuation but fuls to distinguish convictions and ways of life that ment socal 
esteem—e.g , thosc that involve compassion and generosity—from those that do not—e.g , 
racist and sexist ways of life (Fraser 2000a, 105). 

2 Young explains, “People have or lack self-respect because of how they define themselves 
and bow others regard them, because of how they spend thar time, because of the amount 
of autonomy and decisionmaking power they have in their activities, and so on. Some of 
these factors can be conceptualized in distributive terms, but others cannot Self-respect w 
at least as much a function of culture as it is of goods” (1990, 27). 
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In response to such calls for group-based recognition, feminist, post- 
modernist, and liberal-individualist critics have voiced important concerns 
about these “politics of difference.” Claims about supposedly fundamental 
differences between groups of people, rooted in “race,” sex, culture, 
nationality, sexual orientation, and ableness/disability, have been used to 
justify various forms of intergroup and intragroup oppression between 
and within societies.’ The danger of such group-based oppression is strik- 
ingly evident in feminist struggles against sexist modes of cultural inter- 
pretation and valuation. Since women’s subordination has been justified 
in many different cultures, there is a basic tension between the feminist 
goal of social equality for women and men and the multicultural goal of 
“equal recognition” for different cultures (Okin 1994, 1997, 1998; Nuss- 
baum and Glover 1995). As Susan Wolf points out, rather than being 
affirmed as persons who deserve as much dignity as men, women across 
diverse cultures “have been recognized as women—indeed, as ‘nothing 
but women’—for too long” (1994, 76). That is, recognizing (or defining) 
women as fundamentally “different” from men has generally left women 
subjected to androcentric cultural norms that privilege men while sharply 
restricting what women can do or be. This raises the question of “how 
to move beyond that specific, distorting kind of recognition” (76). 

The pervasiveness of women’s oppression across cultures calls for a 
distinctly feminist politics of recognition. Recent debates within feminism 
have made clear that this requires something other than an insistence that 
all women are uniformly oppressed as women. Such a homogenizing move 
involves the misrecognition or nonrecognition of differences among women 

‘and among men—particularly due to “race,” class, culture, religion, na- 
tionality, ableness, and sexuality (Lugones and Spelman 1983; Spelman 
1988). The specific demands for recognition by women “of color,” work- 
ing-class women, lesbians, and “third-world” women—intersecting cat- 
egories—have generated, in Henrietta Moore’s words, the “affirmation 
that women have different contexts and histories, that they have suffered 
multiple and various forms of subordination and discrimination, and that 
their situation in the world is the product of differential relations between 
groups of people—classes, nations, races, ethnic and religious groups, and 
so on” (2000, 1130). As Moore notes, this realization involves two fun- 
damental challenges for a feminist politics of recognition: first, to reen- 
vision how we recognize difference once we appreciate that “the recog- 
nition of difference along one dimension was insufficient”; second, to 


* I place “race” (and “racial”) in quotation marks to indicate that rece is a socially and 
politically constructed category rather than a biologically meaningful anc. 
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grasp that the “recognition of difference is only a starting point because 
the purpose of recognition is to transform the context in which differences 
are lived” (1130-31). 

Nancy Fraser offers a valuable point of departure for a feminist politics 
of recognition. She addresses a basic discord between a “theory of cultural 
justice” that promotes the recognition of difference and a “theory of 
distributive justice” that advocates the just distribution of resources: in 
“social movements such as feminism, which had previously foregrounded 
the redistribution of resources” (1997a, 6), recent emphasis on the rec- 
ognition of difference threatens to marginalize if not displace economic 
claims of distributive justice (1997b, 1998, 2000a, 2000b, 107-8). To 
escape this bind, Fraser proposes “a critical theory of recognition, one 
that identifies and defends only those versions of the cultural politics of 
difference that can be coherently combined with the social politics of 
equality” (1997a, 12). 

My claim is that feminist struggles for social justice, which concern 
both recognition and redistribution with respect to multiple, intersecting 
identities, do indeed require a critical theory of recognition. Fraser’s elab- 
oration of a critical theory of recognition, however, insufficiently addresses 
the cultural dimensions of struggles for recognition and thereby fails to 
confront adequately the challenge posed by cultural and religious differ- 
ences.* She suggests that we treat recognition as a matter of social status 
where “what requires recognition is not group-specific identity but the 
status of individual group members as full partners in social interaction” 
(2000b, 113; see also 1998, 2000a). From this perspective, reconciling 
potentially conflicting claims of misrecognition and social subordination 
appears fairly easy. Ifa society’s “institutionalized patterns of cultural value 
. . . constitute some actors as inferior, excluded, wholly other, or simply 
invisible—in other words, less than full partners in social interaction— 
then we can speak of misrecognition and status subordination” (2000b, 
113). Fraser rightly highlights the politics involved in forming social iden- 
tities, especially “the power of dominant factions” within groups to shape 
and interpret cultural traditions and values in ways that perpetuate intra- 
group domination—for example, that of men over women (2000b, 112). 
Nonetheless, her social status approach elides a needed (if slippery) dis- 
tinction between the socta}—the relatively autonomous and quantifiable 
set of practices and institutions of societal interaction, especially those 
involving the production and distribution of material goods and popu- 
lation demographics in modern capitalist societies—and the cxltural— 


* See also Phillips 1997; Young 1997; Blum 1998; Willet 2001, chap 4. 
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referring to a society’s symbolic order of meanings, traditions, represen- 
tations, rituals, norms, and values (Rose 1998, chap. 3; Ray and Sayer 
1999). In this regard, Fraser’s theory typifies a broader problem in some 
recent thinking-about identity and multiculturalism." 

On the surface, Fraser’s “perspectival dualism” approach offers just such 
a distinction between economic and cultural orders. She maintains that 
the formal economy and the cultural domain are interrelated but analyt- 
ically distinct in capitalist societies, with the former having become a 
relatively autonomous social system. Accordingly, the moral logic of rec- 
ognition claims is also analytically distinct from and in some tension with 
that of redistribution claims, which gives rise to what Fraser calls the 
“recognition-redistribution dilemma.” The dilemma is generated by the 
fact that recognition claims tend to promote group differentiation by 
affirming the distinctiveness of certain groups, while redistribution claims 
“often call for abolishing economic arrangements that underpin group 
specificity”—for example, transforming class structures and the gendered 
division of labor (1997a, 16). Ultimately, though, Fraser’s social status 
approach subsumes the cultural within the social by designating cultural 
misrecognition as a matter of social subordination.® 

This elision between the social and the cultural oversimplifies the in- 
terplay of power and culture in the production, persistence, and trans- 
formation of gender identities, as well as other social identities (¢.g., “ra- 
cial,” ethnic, religious, national, class, and sexual). Fraser contends that 


š In the United States and Canada this problem is evident in tendencies to subsume 
inequalities due to racism, which is primarily a form of social status subordinanon and only 
secondarily a matter of cultural disrespect, under the rubne of multiculturalism. See Blum 
1998. Among social theonsts, the tendency to reduce issues of cultural difference to matters 
of social subordinanon is evident in otherwise instructive approaches to cultural kdlentity put 
forward by critical realists Satya Mohanty (1993, 1997) and Margaret S. Archer (1996, 
2000). Thus, Archer defines “agents” (i.c., social idennty groups, generally) “as collectsprtics 
sharing the same Hfs-chamces” (2000, 261), and Mohanty conmders gender and ractalized 
idennty as his chief examples of cultural sdenuties (1997, chap. 7) Similar tendencies are 
evident in the work of liberal feminists Susan Moller Okin (1997) and Martha Nussbaum 
(1995). 

* Majid Yar points out that economic activities are “always already’ bound up with moral 
claims about rights and entitlements that cannot be analytically distinguished from claims of 
recognition discernible in other (‘cultural’) spheres.” Thus, the moral-cultural notion of 
recognition can be seen as underlying the social category of (economic) distributive justice 
rather than vice versa (2001, 292, 295-97). More generally, every economy 18 culturally 
embedded. Meanwhile, cultural practices routinely involve economic*underpinnings or com- 
ponents, and somc, like popular culture, are thoroughly implicated in commerce (Ray and 
Sayer 1999). 
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her approach “avoids reifying culture, while nevertheless appreciating cul- 
ture’s political importance” (2000a, 102). Nonetheless, she address cul- 
ture narrowly in terms of how “institutionalized patterns of cultural value 
can be vehicles of subordination” (2000a, 102). Consequently, Fraser 
misconstrues the tensions between cultural recognition and social sub- 
ordination, between the cultural politics of difference and the social pol- 
itics of equality. This theoretical aporia in practice limits Fraser’s resolution 
of the “recognition-redistribution dilemma”—her call to combine a trans- 
formative approach to relations of production and distribution with a 
deconstructive approach to cultural identities and relations of recognition. 

To remedy these shortcomings and confront directly the tensions be- 
tween the politics of cultural difference and the politics of social equality, 
I propose a more hermeneutical (or dialogical) feminist critical theory of 
recognition—one that comprehends gendered cultural and religious iden- 
tities as more than mere effects of patriarchal power.” Dominant cultural 
patterns of interpretation and valuation are bound up with relations of 
social power and often are vehicles of subordination, at least in part. Yet 
it is a mistake to see religious and cultural norms, practices, and identities 
as nothing more than expressions of oppressive power, discounting the 
meaning that these phenomena have for the agents who enact them. 
Cultural and religious identities are also basic to how people articulate 
their ideas of the good life. They are sources of meaning and local knowl- 
edge as well as of partiality and potential mystification; they are politically 
constructed and yet substantial (Mohanty 1997). Critical theorists of rec- 
ognition must therefore acknowledge their own cultural preconceptions 
and work to understand how the cultural horizons of others make their 
particular convictions and practices meaningful to them (Kögler 1999, 
141 ff). 

At the same time, because both women and men are members of 
cultural and religious communities, women’s struggles for equal freedom 
and recognition are not completely analogous to those of unappreciated 
cultures. Instead, these struggles are complexly entwined. Therefore, a 
feminist critical theory of recognition must address religious and cultural 
identities critically as well as respectfully. It must attend to the meaning 


” Fraser rightly emphasizes the need for genealogical and decoostructive analysis of social 
by abifting relations of power, while deconstruction explores how any distinct group identity 
is Hable to become resfied and exclusionary (Fraser 1995, 19972). I argue that genealogical 
and deconstructive aspects of feminist criticism must be complemented by a hermeneutical 
component. 
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and value of these identities for group members, take account of power 
dynamics within religious and cultural groupe (e.g., between men and 
women) as well as broader power relations situating particular groups 
(e.g., politics between groups and the material processes of political econ- 
omy), and avoid treating cultural and religious identities as self-enclosed, 
static, and homogencous. 

To elaborate these points I examine the cultural dimensions of two 
different feminist struggles: debate over the Equal Rights Amendment in 
the United States between 1970 and 1982, and current efforts to end 
practices of “female circumcision” in Africa and elsewhere. (As I explain 
later, I use the term female circumcision in quotation marks and with some 
trepidation.) In using these cases I am extending the idiom of the politics 
of recognition beyond the terrain to which it has generally been directed 
by theorists in North America and in Europe—to the struggles of “mi- 
nority” or marginalized cultures in Western nation-states.* I contend that 
a feminist critical theory of recognition is relevant to virtually every con- 
temporary society. Feminists must negotiate tensions between the pursuit 
of sex equality and respect for cultural differences not only with regard 
to women in “other” cultures; this task is central to all feminist struggles 
to give new meanings to prevailing gendered norms and practices. More- 
over, a basic corollary to my call for a hermeneutical feminist critical theory 
of recognition is that such a theory must be elaborated contextually. 


Gender politics in the struggle over the ERA 

On the surface, the proposed Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) to the 
U.S. Constitution was a straightforward assertion of equal rights for 
women and men. The primary provision reads, “Equality of rights under 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any state 
on account of sex” (Mathews and De Hart 1990, vii). The ERA was 
passed by the U.S. Congress in 1972 and then went through an unsuc- 
cessful ratification process in state legislatures between 1972 and 1982, 
despite public opinions polls that indicated consistent majority support 


* Hom: Bhabha stresecs the limitations of Taylors emphasis on the worth of “cultures 
that have provided the horizon of meaning for lenge numbers of human beings. . . erer a 
long period of time” (Taylor 1994, 72, emphasis added). Bhabha comments that “the dismissal 
of partial cultures, the emphasis on large numbers and long periods, is out of time with the 
modes of recognition of minority or marginalized cultures” (1998, 33). 
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for it.? The defeat of the ERA was partly due to the distinctive institutional 
challenge involved in efforts to amend the U.S. Constitution. But for 
feminists, the most puzzling part of the defeat of the ERA is the fact that 
a significant number of women opposed it. According to historians Donald 
Mathews and Jane Sherron De Hart, many of these women resisted the 
ERA due to “objections rooted deeply in intersubjective meanings insep- 
arable from identity defined and expressed in traditional gender roles. 
These roles were the basis of status, moral worth, and self-awareness” 
(1990, 154). 

Focusing on the ratification struggle in the state of North Carolina, 
Mathews and De Hart explain that many ERA opponents there were 
informed by a conservative if not fundamentalist (or literalist) Christian 
faith (1990, 178).!° They saw themselves defending religiously sanctified 
gender and family norms. While not all ERA opponents relied on tran- 
scendent religious commitments, fundamentalist Christians held partic- 
ularly strong and distinctive beliefs about the sanctity of “traditional” 
gender roles. Fundamentalists proper got their name between 1910 and 
1915—an era in which women suffragists and other social reformers ac- 
tively challenged the boundaries of the traditional women’s and men’s 
spheres (Balmer 1994, 60 n. 10). Thus, the movement “was born in an 
era of anxiety over gender roles” (Bendroth 1993, 4-5). 

Christian fundamentalists use biblical literalism to celebrate and defend 
distinctive notions of motherhood, female piety, and female domesticity. 
Their interpretations of these ideals hearken back to the white middle- ‘ 
class nuclear family norm that coalesced in the nineteenth century, in- 
cluding the “cult of true womanhood.” Alongside their beliefin the Chris- 
tian ideal that everyone was equal before God, Christian fundamentalists 
developed the notion that men’s work in the public sphere of commerce 
made them indifferent to religious piety so that “women must assume 
responsibility for the home and, in particular, for the spiritual nurture of 
the children” (Balmer 1994, 50). Margaret Bendroth explains, “Masculine 
and feminine were never mere social categories. . . for gender differences 


? Stare leguslators in a majonty of states (30 of the 50 states) voted to ratify the ERA in 
1972 and 1973, but the process stalled thereafter. Ratification of an amendment requires a 
two-thirds majority ın each house of Congress, along with a majority vote in the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the states. 

© They also note regional differences among ERA opponents. In Massachusetts, for 
instance, many ERA opponents were conservative Catholics, Val Burris adds that membership 
in fundamentalist Protestant denominations was “associated with opposition to the ERA for 
men, but not for women.” Regular church attendance was strongly associated with opposinon 
for both sexes (1983, 309-10). 
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reflected the very nature and purpose of God” (1993, 98). Thus, Christian 
fundamentalists generally refuse to see gendered strictures as merely “cul- 
turally conditioned” (Balmer 1994, 48—49).™! Given this view of “proper” 
gender roles and responsibilities, second-wave feminism of the 1960s and 
19708 and the ERA left many fundamentalist women and men feeling 
disoriented and threatened (Bendroth 1993, 118-27). 

More commonly at issue was a kind of “cultural” fundamentalism that, 
in Mathews and De Hart’s words, “does not require a transcendent re- 
ligious commitment, merely the belief in the absolute rightness of tra- 
ditional (gender) roles as the key to social order” (1990, 179). They report 
that opposition to the amendment “came in part from people who believed 
that in the midst of flux, fixed gender categories had to be maintained 
inasmuch as moral order and social cohesion were grounded in these 
categories” (213). For women opponents in particular, “the issue of rat- 
ification represented an entire value system, a sense of self-hood. .. . 
ERA came to represent a ‘way of life,’ ultimate principles, indeed the very 
(gender-defined) nature of the cosmos” (223). 

Still, it is important to appreciate that fundamentalist ideas about gen- 
der are not so different from the dominant gender ideology in the United 
States. Mary Frances Berry explains: 


The absence of a supportive consensus for ERA reflected funda- 
mental opposition to changing the traditional roles women and men 
play. Even if women were known to be outside-the-home workers, 
this was not regarded as their major priority. Also something fun- 
damental about being a woman and a man seemed threatened— 
woman’s place, man’s place, child’s place as the ideal even when not 
the reality. . . . Arguing that the amendment would help working 
women and was not anti-feminine did not help with women who 
liked the idea of father as head, mother as nurturer and manager, 
and children as extensions of the family into the future. (1986, 
83-84) 


In other words, in the face of consistent majority support for the ERA 
many nonfundamentalist women still found meaning and value in so-called 
traditional gender roles. 

The cultural shifts in gender norms that were reflected in the struggle 
over the ERA need to be understood, at least in part, in relation to 


1 Concerning their biblical Hteralism, Randall Balmer notes that fundamentalists “have 
mancuvered around” such things as Paul’s insistence that women keep their heads covered 
in church (1994, 49). 
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economic changes in the post-World War II U.S. economy. Most im- 
portant, the male “breadwinner”/female “homemaker” model of the “tra- 
ditional” patriarchal nuclear family, which became a widely shared family 
form only in the 1950s, has been increasingly displaced since the 1950s. 
The role of women’s (and men’s) cultural and religious identities and 
convictions in the struggle over the ERA, however, indicates that the 
salient gender norms and identities cannot readily be reduced to a matter 
of social subordination, or to what Nikolas Rose calls the “social point of 
view” (1998, 119). 


Practices of “female drcumcision” 

me dynamics analogous to those found in the U.S. ERA case, involving 
gender, power, and culture, are evident in practices of “female circum- 
cision.” Debates over the proper terminology for these practices among 
practitioners, anthropologists, and critics are themselves instructive be- 
cause different terms carry different valuations. The term female circum- 
cision is not without limitations; notably, it too quickly equates these 
practices with ritual circumcisions of males and thereby occludes attention 
to the ways in which the practices mutilate women’s genitals. Female 
genital mutilation is also problematic because it reduces these practices 
to their harmful aspects and overlooks the diversity of cultural, political, 
and historical experiences at issue (Kirby 1987, 36; Kratz 1994; 346; 
Abusharaf 2001). Meanwhile, the terms clitoridectomy, excision, and in- 
fibulation, common in Western medical discourse, are useful to signify 
differences in the severity of the practices; yet, like the term female genital 
surgeries, they gloss over the diverse cultural traditions and power dynamics 
in which these practices are embedded.” 

Despite variation across contexts certain general facts about these prac- 


n Vicki Kirby usefully distinguishes among the most common procedures as follows: 
“Female circemcisien—cating of the prepuce or hood of the ditoris, known in Muslim 
countries as ‘Sunna’ which means ‘tradition’ in Arabic. This, the mildest type, affects only 
a mall proportion of the millions of women concerned. It is the only type of operation 
which can correctly be called circumasion, whereas there has been a tendency to group all 
Kinds of practices under the misleading term ‘female circumcimon’. Excisien or Ciitoridec- 
tomy—meaning the cutnng of the clitoris and all oc part of the labia minora. Infibulation— 
the cutting of the clitoris, labia minora and at least the anterior two thirds and often the 
whole of the medial part of the laba majora. The rwo sides of the vulva are then pinned 
together by alk or catgut sutures. This is often referred to as Pharaonic circumcision. Is- 
serecdeate: Excise ~has varying degrees, between sumuaiend pharscaio: (Kirby 1987, 53, 
n 11). 
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tices are clear. Each practice involves cutting away part of girls’ genitalia 
before the onset of puberty. According to the World Health Organization 
estimates, more than ninety million living giris and women have gone 
through one of the procedures and another two million do so each year. 
Most of them are from Sahalian Africa, particularly from Sudan, Somalia, 
and Mali, but women in some Arab countries, in parts of Asia, and among 
some recent immigrants to Europe and North America also undergo these 
practices. Many females who endure the practice later experience an ab- 
sence of sexual pleasure, along with infections, recurring pain—particularly 
during intercourse—and painful, dangerous childbirth. The physical in- 
juries are sometimes fatal (Hampton 1994, 17; Toubia 1995). 

These practices are widely regarded as oppressive to women, and rightly 
so. They exemplify how religious and cultural traditions and customs are 
shaped by relations of power, including male dominance over women. 
Still, to see these practices merely as a form of sexist oppression whereby 
men seck, in Fran Hosken’s words, “to mutilate the sexual pleasure and 
satisfaction of women” is overly simplistic and counterproductive (1981, 
11).'* While these practices are certainly manifestations of male domi- 
nation over women, they simultaneously express spiritual interests and 
attempts to confront the mysteries of procreation. 

Anthropologist Janice Boddy conveys this point well in her account of 
“Pharaonic circumcision” in a Sudanese village that she calls “Hofriyat.” 
Boddy insists that it is “only partially correct to view the operation and 
the context it reproduces as vehicles of women’s subordination” (1989, 
319)."* She explains that life in the village is marked by sharp gender 
asymmetries between men and women, including social and spatial seg- 
regation of men and women in working, eating, and religious ceremonies 
and events (1982, 695). Moreover, parallels are drawn in this culture 
between women and the domestic sphere. As Boddy says, “The word 
‘house’ is explicitly associated with the womb, for the womb is referred 
to as the ‘house of childbirth’ (beyt el-wilada) and the vaginal opening is 


= Woting about women in Kenya, Claire Robertson notes thet crude Western media 
attacks on “female genital mutilation [her preferred term] achieve little in Kenya except to 
revive animus regarding Western ethnocentrism, raciem, and cultural colonulum” (1996, 
615; see also Walley 1997). 

M Boddy adds: “[Pharaonic] dreumcision and its social umplicanons are strategically used 
by women as bargaining tools with which to negotiate subaltern status and enforce their 
complementarity to men. Most view arcumscision less as a source of oppression (after all, 
none has experienced adulthood intact) than one of fulfilment, however difficult this 1s for 
Western readers, imbued with Western notions of sexuality and self-realization to compre- 
bend” (1989, 319). 
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its kbashm (its door or mouth). . . . Just as the bosh protects a man’s 
descendants, so the enclosed [i.e., infibulated] womb protects a women’s 
fertility—her potential and, ultimately, that of her husband. Like the hosh 
poised between the river and the desert, the womb of an infibulated woman 
is an oasis, the locus of the appropriate human fertility” (1982, 695). The 
unequal status of men and women in Hofriyat is reflected in the different 
ways that the respective circumcisions of men and women are celebrated. 
For boys, the celebration of their circumcisions is matched only by that 
of their weddings and marks a major step toward maturity. Girls, in con- 
trast, dread their circumcisions, which do not signify any parallel “achieve- 
ment of womanly status: a girl remains a giri until she is married” (1982, 
683). The operation does render her marriageable, however, so that un- 
dergoing it is a necessary condition of reaching womanhood and “of being 
enabled to use her one great gift, fertility” (1982, 683). 

According to Boddy, Pharaonic circumcision can be explained in part 
as a means to preserve chastity and curb the sexual desire of women. The 
sexual conduct of female family members is crucial to the dignity and 
honor of families in Sudan and in other Muslim countries. Boddy insists, 
though, that this is only a partial explanation and that it “may represent 
a confusion of causes with effects” (1982, 686). The practice does ensure 
that girls are virgins when they first marry and does control their sexuality, 
but these effects are neither its original purpose nor “what it is intended 
to do in Hofriyat today” (1982, 686). She maintains that for many Su- 
danese women the social category “virgin” has less to do with sexual 
abstinence than with a woman’s ability to bear children. The primary 
purpose of Pharaonic circumcision is to “socialize” female fertility: 


Women are not so much preventing their own sexual pleasure 
(though obviously this is an effect) as enhancing their femininity. 
Circumcision as a symbolic act brings sharply into focus the fertility 
potential of women by dramatically de-emphasizing their inherent 
sexuality. By insisting on circumcision for their daughters, women 
assert their social indispensability, an importance that is not as sexual 
partners of their husbands, nor, in this highly segregated, male- 
authoritative society, as their servants. . . but as mothers of men. 
The ultimate social goal of a woman is to become, with her husband, 
the cofounder of a lineage section. As a respected babobe [grand- 
mother] she is ‘listened to,’ she may be sent on the beds (pilgrimage 
to Mecca) by her husband or her sons, and her name is remembered 
in village genealogies. (1982, 687) 
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Boddy’s Hofriyat women informants go beyond the vague claim that 
Pharaonic circumcision “is our custom” (adatna) to emphasize how it 
enhances women’s socially defined femininity by emphasizing their fer- 
tility. They say that it is “intended to make women pure (tekir), clean 
(nasxecf), and smooth (s#tm)”—concepts linked to other valued events 
and experiences, particularly weddings, pregnancy, and infant mortality 
(1982, 688 ff.). Women in Hofriyat society thus achieve a form of social 
status or prestige by becoming less like men physically, sexually, and so- 
cially. In female and male circumcisions, rites reinforce this gender com- 
plementarity: “While the female reproductive organs are covered, that of 
the male is uncovered, or. . . ‘unveiled’” (1982, 687-88). 
Robertson offers a complementary account of the persistence of what 
she calls “female genital mutilation” among the Kikuyu of Kenya. She 
challenges the Western feminist tendency to view the practice as part of 
“an assumed-to-be universal patriarchy” (1996, 615). She explains that 
“genital mutilation” in the form of clitoridectomy has long been part of 
traditional female initiation (irua). This female initiation has been closely 
connected to the strength of an older form of Kikuyu women’s organi- 
zation based on age-sets. The female age-grade system is established at 
initiation, and the persistence of female initiation “is most closely con- 
nected to that link, rather than to blind tradition, naked patriarchal power, 
or a type of false consciousness” (620). Robertson explores how the practice 
has persisted and gradually declined in relation to changes in Kikuyu social 
structure, particularly changes in the character of women’s associations. 
Kikuyu girls traditionally underwent initiation and genital operations 
before the onset of menstruation, usually between ages ten and fifteen. 
While there were local variations in customs among the Kikuyu, a common 
feature of initiations “was the knowledge imparted to the initiates by their 
elders, which invoived traditions, laws, manners, the duties of adults, ideas 
of appropriate behavior regarding sexual intercourse, in particular child 
rearing, or any knowledge necessary to function as a successful adult in 
Kikuyu society” (Robertson 1996, 621). Clitoridectomy “was part of an 
initiation system deeply imbued with gerontocratic values, which imparted 
to senior women considerable authority over junior women” (622). The 
age-sets thus established a base of power for women apart from men, 


$ Boddy also responds to the suggestion that the bebebet (grandmothers) of the village, 
who typically perform the circumeisions, encourage them “because they need to jusnfy having 
experienced the mutilation themseives.” She says that this is only a partial explanation for 
why the custom is perpetuated since village women sec these operations as “a positive change 
in a woman’s body” (1982, 696 n. 9; sce also Ahmadu 2000; Abusharaf 2001). 
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although it gave them little power over men. As a result, the practice has 
helped to perpetuate patriarchal values and to define an autonomous 
women’s sphere (624). In this regard, traditional Kikuyu gender relations, 
which have persisted in significant ways through colonialism, resemble 
forms of gender complementarity in other precolonial African societies. 
These societies valued female assertiveness and collectivity and did not 
regard female power as socially deviant (Mikell 1995; Nzegwu 1995). 

Robertson notes that the twentieth century saw a marked decline in 
the incidence of female initiation and “circumcision” among the Kikuyu, 
especially from the 1970s on. This change is largely due to how women, 
through economic organizing initiatives, have transformed the older 
women’s age-set organizations into peer-based environmental and eco- 
nomic associations of various kinds. Thus, female initiation and “female 
circumcision” have been disappearing along with the system of geron- 
tocratic authority that supported them. These customs have been losing 
their earlier meaning and significance for the Kikuyu as Kikuyu women’s 
social, political, and economic relationships have been changing (1996, 
638). Similar patterns of economic and cultural change have been oc- 
curring in other African communities that practice ritual drcumcisions, 
including the Nubians of Egypt and Northern Sudan and the Kono com- 
munity in Sierra Leone (Kennedy 1978, 167; Ahmadu 2000).’* 


Gender, culture, Identity, and recognition 
The struggles over the ERA and practices of “female circumcision” high- 
light the central challenge for a feminist critical theory of recognition: to 
negotiate shifting, crosscutting, and sometimes competing demands for 
recognition of distinct religious and cultural identities among women and 
for the recognition of women as equal participants with men in society. 
Consider again Fraser’s proposal to construe cultural misrecognition as a 
matter of social subordination. Turning specifically to gender, she observes 
that “most societies institutionalize androcentric patterns of cultural value. 
. Their effect is to constitute women and girls as subordinate and 
deficient others who cannot participate as peers in social life” (2000a, 
101). Fraser’s social status model of recognition accords well with the 


16 Ror instance, millions of Kono women in Sserra Leone are still willing partidpants in 
the “genital cutting” initiation invo the Bundu society, and some women passionately defend 
the initiation ritual to protect the integrity of their culture. Critics maintain, however, that 
the Buodu rituals persist pertly because they are a female preserve in an otherwise strongly 
male-dominated society. See French 1997; Ahmadu 2000, 301. 
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basic principle behind the ERA: equal rights for women and men. It is 
also relevant to the struggles to eradicate practices of “female circumci- 
sion,” especially where these struggles address surrounding gender in- 
equalities. In both cases reformers have worked to overcome restrictive 
constructions of womanhood and to establish recognition for women as 
equal members of society with men. At the same time, these reform efforts 
have met resistance from women who (at least implicitly) reject the idea 
that the gendered practices in question effectively recognize them as 
“nothing but women” (Wolf 1994, 76). They resist proposed reforms 
partly on the basis of the competing aim to secure recognition for religious 
and cultural identities and commitments that provide them with moral, 
spiritual, and aesthetic meaning. 

The challenge for a feminist critical theory of recognition, then, is to 
appreciate the meaning and significance of people’s religious and cultural 
identities—our own included—and, simultaneously, to analyze how these 
identities are intertwined with social processes and unequal power rela- 
tionships that often oppress women. Marfa Lugones and Elizabeth Spel- 
man outline some guidelines for this task. Feminist theories, they say, are 
about persons who typically have “their own accounts of what is happening 
to them or what they are doing, who have culturally constructed ways of 
reflecting on their lives” (1983, 577). Therefore: 


A theory that is respectful of those about whom it is a theory will 
not assume that changes that are perceived as making life better for 
some women are changes that will make, or will be perceived as 
making, life better for other women. This is NOT to say that if some 
women do not find a situation oppressive, other women ought never 
to suggest. . . that there might be very good reasons to think that 
the situation ss oppressive. But it is to say that, c.g., the prescription 
that life for women will be better when we’re in the workforce rather 
than at home [or] when we are completely free of religious beliefs 
with patriarchal origins. . . are seen as slaps in the face of women 
whose [lives] would be better if they could spend more time at home, 
whose identity is inseparable from their religious beliefs and cultural 
practices. (579) 


A feminist critical theory of recognition should take these points as 
both an ethical and an epistemological imperative. Ethically, such a theory 
of recognition secks cross-culturally respectful ways to grasp the agency 
of others while pursuing feminist critiques of gendered norms, beliefs, 
and practices. Simultancously, it foregrounds the epistemic significance of 
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religious and cultural identities—that is, the local knowledge that they 
carry—without ignoring the way that these identities are themselves 
shaped by asymmetrical power relationships between men and women. 

African feminist Awa Thiam exemplifies this kind of feminist criticism 
in her approach to practices of “female circumcision” in several African 
communities.” She contends that African men have succeeded in forcing 
African women “to become their own torturers, to butcher themselves. 
. . . Women have rationalized excision and infibulation, associating these 
with prescriptive practices until they became an integral part of their tra- 
ditional or ritual body of customs” (1986, 75). Thiam cautions, however, 
against characterizing excision as “sexual mutilation” regardless of the self- 
understandings of the women who practice it. She contends that “people 
who understand nothing of ritual practices must beware of attacking them, 
especially when they base their judgment on criteria which bear no re- 
lationship to the mentalities of people in the society under consideration” 
(80). She suggests the key question is, “Are we dealing with practices that 
women themselves want?” adding that “it remains for the excised and 
infibulated women themselves, being opposed to these practices and aware 
of their harmful consequences, to say publicly that they want to end these 
ancestral customs” (84-85). 

Thiam’s remarks raise three key questions for a feminist critical theory 
of recognition. First, does the kind of respect that she asks outside critics 
to accord to what the “women themselves want” open the door to a 
paralyzing cultural relativism (the view that the conceptual frameworks of 
different cultures are incommensurable so that there are no grounds for 
judging the practices of another culture) as it seeks to guard against cul- 
tural imperialism (the tendency for dominant cultures to impose their 
norms and practices on less powerful cultures or subcultures [Alcoff 1995, 
233])2 Second, as we try to determine whether we are “dealing with 
practices that women themselves want,” what should we make of internal 
divisions among women within the communities regarding these prac- 


7 Concerning the practice of excision in Islamic countries, Thiam notes that it is not 
required by Islam but us regarded as a suasa, something that is rehgiously approved. More- 
over, excision already existed at the ume of Mohammed, who mentions it in the Hadiths 
without insisting on it. Concerning infibulanon, the most severe practice, Thram insists that 
there 1s no Islamuc basis for it (1986, 58-61, 76). See also Toubsa 1995. 

18 Thiam notes that mothers and grandmothers often see to it that young girls are excised 
or infibulated in accordance with their traditions, although there are sometimes intergen- 
erational conflicts between them regarding what procedure should be used, or whether any 
“circumasion™ should be done (61-68). 
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tices?” Third, should we regard what the women in question want, believe 
in, or identify with at a given time as authoritative and fixed, or should 
we regard their wants, beliefs, and identities as (at least partially) fluid and 
revisable? 

Considering the character of divisions among women within different 
religious and cultural communities sheds light on all three questions as 
well as on the broader issue of how to negotiate the demands for cultural 
recognition and sex equality. According to some feminist critics, such 
internal struggles over the legitimacy of “female circumcision” (and sim- 
ilarly controversial cultural practices) decisively answer the concerns of 
outside critics regarding cultural imperialism. If insiders can criticize these 
practices, why can’t outsiders? (Okin 1998). The problem with this view, 
as Kirby (focusing on African women) warns, is that Western commen- 
tators sometimes wrongly assume that such internal critics speak for all 
the women in their countries: “What can be decided for one group of 
women has been made the ethnographic alibi which inscribes it as valid 
for all African women. What is ‘other’ for the West must thereby forfeit 
its own internal contradictions and diversities in this singular and ho- 
mogenizing determination of alterity” (Kirby 1987, 38). Kirby’s point 
finds support in the ERA struggle in the United States, where women 
variously interpreted such things as sex, gender, womanhood, and equality. 
Much of the intensity of the debate was due precisely to concerns on both 
sides that some (other) U.S. women were speaking for all U.S. women. 

These considerations call for a hermeneutical feminist critical theory of 
recognition, or a feminist critical hermeneutics. With regard to such de- 
bates over gendered meanings, critical hermeneutics instructs feminists to 
work to understand how deep religious and cultural commitments may 
lead some women to resist feminist critiques if we wish to respect them 
as equals (Kögler 1999). Likewise, it calls on feminist theorists to ac- 
knowledge and examine self-critically our own cultural preconceptions as 
well as the power dynamics that operate in our efforts to understand others 
and to intervene in their social and cultural practices (Alcoff 1995, 233; 
Kögler 1999, chap. 3). As Mathews and De Hart point out regarding the 
ERA debate, “Probing the complex impact of feminism means not dis- 


For example, Thiam says that the Bambara in Mali have practiced excision and infi- 
bulatson largely 2s “a matter of honour, which reveals ther attachment to ancestral customs.” 
Still, by the 1980s these practices were already being criticized by the National Organization 
of Women in Mali, and same Mali women (among the Bambara and other ethnic groups) 
were beginomg to demand the abolition of excision and infibulation, which they viewed as 
mutilations (70, 72). 
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missing nonfeminist women as nonpersons with no will or imaginative 
life of their own. . . . Such women have something to say that is dismissed 
as irrational or false only at the risk of surrendering critical perspective 
altogether” (1990, 153). If we simply dismiss these women’s self-under- 
standings as irrational or “false consciousness,” we lose the opportunity 
to grasp their agency—the ways that they enact, resist, and transform the 
religious and cultural narratives and practices through which they interpret 
their gender identities. 

It is precisely here that feminists need to consider the epistemic status 
of agents’ self-understandings without ignoring how women (and men) 
often act under serious cultural and material constraints. Specifically, a 
feminist politics of recognition requires a critical hermeneutic elaboration 
of Mohanty’s observation—rooted in critical realist theory—that social 
and cultural identities are both socially constructed and real, sources of 
both knowledge and mystification, to varying degrees (1993, 55). To 
grasp the epistemic significance of religious and cultural identities we need 
to appreciate the forms of meaning, experience, and self-understanding 
that they involve, which is a distinctly hermeneutical task (Taylor 1985). 

That said, critical realists like Mohanty point a way beyond an uncritical 
acceptance of situated agents’ self-understandings. They insist that we can 
grasp how people’s social identities inhibit as well as facilitate knowledge 
through a theoretical account of how the more persistent social structures 
and power relationships situating people—for instance, kinship structures, 
gender relations, material relations of production and exchange—shape 
our self-understandings (Outhwaite 1987; Mohanty 1993, 54). Therefore, 
to explain people’s hermeneutic struggles concerning such things as 
“proper” gender norms, we need to grasp the cultural underpinnings of 
their assumptions and convictions about gender, including how their ideas 
about gender are bound up with their religious and cultural identities. 
We also need to comprehend theoretically how people’s religious and 
cultural identities—our own included—are themselves shaped by the social 
arrangements and power relations situating them, such as gender, class, 
and ethnic and “racial” hierarchies. 

Good social theories, including good feminist theories, provide just 
such theoretical accounts of the social and political arrangements situating 
people. They illuminate how the symbolic patterns of culture are shaped 
by such things as material processes of political economy, histories of 
slavery and colonialism, and dynamics of male domination that recur across 
many cultural and historical contexts. They also provide “guiding criteria” 
for ethical evaluation—for instance, by clarifying human needs and ca- 
pabilities and asymmetries of power (Ackerly 2000). In this way, feminist 
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theories can bring to light epistemic limitations of the self-understandings 
that people derive from their religious and cultural identities. Insofar as 
people’s basic cultural and religious beliefs and assumptions provide the 
horizon of meaning through which they make sense of their lives, the 
influence of social power dynamics on the formation of the meanings they 
employ in daily life typically remains concealed from them (Kögler 1999, 
251, 253). Accordingly, the “outsider” theorist or activist with different 
cultural preconceptions sometimes has one potential epistemic advantage 
compared to the cultural “insider”: the outsider may discern the role of 
power in social conterts where insiders accept prevailing meanings more 
or less uncritically as “natural” or sacred (Kögler 1999, 258; Ackerly 2000, 
chap. 5). Moreover, in any real cross-cultural engagement, the theorist 
may also gain new insight into reified aspects of her own culture and into 
the range of human experiences and possibilities. While the agents whose 
social practices are in question may lack the theoretical tools to grasp 
systemic power dynamics and constraints that they face, whether or not 
their cultural practices and relationships are actually oppressive or unjust 
is partly dependent on their self-understandings concerning their practices 
(Kögler 1999, 262-63).” 

Still, appreciating the dynamic and often hybrid’ character of religious 
and cultural identities does not settle the issue of how feminists should 
respond to women who draw on such identities to resist feminist accounts 
of their situations. Likewise, it does not resolve the issue of what kind of 
recognition feminists owe to religious or cultural identities that may con- 
flict with feminist commitments. The dynamic character of culture and 
the porousness of all cultural boundaries in our globalized world coexist 
with continuing moral and epistemological incommensurabilities among, 
people rooted in religious and cultural differences (Ang 1997, 58; cf. 
Benhabib 1995). As Ien Ang explains, such incommensurability does not 
refer to any absolute barrier to cross-cultural communication and under- 
standing; it concerns moments of disjunction and miscommunication 
“that always accompany communicative interchanges” across cultures 
(1997, 59). These disjunctions confront us with occasions that elude 
rational argument since they leave us with no shared basis for agreement 
or disagreement (Ang 1995, 1997; Zerilli 2000). 


™ Hans Herbert Kögler identifies as a “lumit cesc” situations in which the self-under- 
standing of the agents “appears as something produced entirely by relations of domination.” 
In such cases he aptly recommends that critics self-critically examine the extent to which our 
own ideas of the good life differ from those of others “in such a way that our assessment 
of total delumon here appears unavoidable” (1999, 247). 
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Acknowledging such incommensurabilities, however, need not result 
in political paralysis for feminists. It can sustain concerted political action 
by feminists as long as we give up the expectation that such action requires 
a homogeneous “we.” As Ang says, taking seriously such deep differences 
among women implies that feminism “must stop conceiving itself as. . . 
a ‘natural’ political destination for all women” (1995, 57). In this spirit, 
a feminist critical theory of recognition supports whar Ang calls a feminist 
politics of “partiality.” Such a politics appreciates that differently situated 
women will sometimes have conflicting interests and that women will 
occasionally consider identities other than “womanhood” most salient 
(1995, 57-58, 73). A feminist politics of recognition, then, will appreciate 
that women (and men) always interpret their gender identities and respond 
to feminist theories and proposals in relation to their existing religious 
and cultural identities. Accordingly, it will not try to muffle or absorb 
differences. This requires feminists to acknowledge the partiality of their 
own cultural standpoints and the potential limitations of feminism as an 
identity for all women and men at any given time. None of this, however, 
precludes feminist theorists and activists from developing creative ways to 
promote feminist ideas and theories cross-culturally or to support local 
feminist activism globally. 


Feminism and cultural recognition 
My analysis so far indicates the need to amend Fraser’s critical theory of 
recognition to better negotiate the tensions between cultural recognition 
and sex equality. Fraser rightly emphasizes that the symbolic processes of 
culture are deeply entwined with relations of social power, including the 
material relations of political economy. And she is right to insist that to 
be a critical theory—a political theory with an emancipatory intent—the 
egalitarian goal must be decisive when the two claims of recognition con- 
flict. Accordingty, as I noted earlier, she proposes that what requires rec- 
Ognition is not group-specific identity as such “but the status of individual 
group members as full parmers in social interaction” (2000b, 113). 
This principle is an appropriate starting point for a feminist critical 
theory of recognition. It entails that the basic critical tasks for such a 
theory are to illuminate the role of broader social structures and power 
asymmetries in the construction of religious and cultural identities and to 
clarify how certain cultural patterns of valuation perpetuate women’s sub- 
ordination (Fraser 1997a, 19-29, 127, and 1998, 55-65). Meanwhile, 
my analysis suggests that the central challenge for such a theory lies not 
in asserting the priority of sex equality but in determining how this goal 
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can be best promoted cross-culturally. My case studies demonstrate that 
the gendered norms and practices embedded in religious and cultural 
traditions and identities are not reducible to, or merely expressive of, sexist 
oppression. As Ruth Bloch says, such gendered norms and practices are 
simultaneously expressive of such things as “demands for spiritual fulfill- 
ment, aesthetic pleasure, or the anxieties of human existence” (1993, 95). 

This point complicates Fraser’s basic guideline for resolving the tensions 
between cultural recognition and social equality. Fraser says that on her 
social status model of recognition, “misrecognition is a matter of externally 
manifest and publicly verifiable impediments to some people’s standing 
as full members of society” (2000a, 105).”* Based on her status model, 
she recommends a transformative-deconstructive resolution to the “re- 
distribution-recognition dilemma”: an egalirarian democratic economic 
restructuring (the heart of the socialist project) combined with decon- 
structive transformation of cultural relations of recognition (a radical dem- 
ocratic version of multiculturalism). Together these strategies would de- 
stabilize existing group identities and overturn existing forms of social 
subordination (1997a, 24-33, 182-87). 

My case studies do not refute Fraser’s general goals; instead, they dem- 
onstrate the need for a distinctly hermeneutical rendering of them: one 
that grasps that individuals—women and men—always construe what it 
means to be full and equal partners in social interaction in light of their 
religious and cultural identities. A hermeneutical feminist critical theory 
of recognition would be self-reflective concerning its own partiality and 
open to the possibility that sex equality itself may be differently construed 
across cultures.” It would pursue mutually respectful, democratic modes 
of cross-cultural and intracultural dialogue among feminist theorists and 
activists and the variously situated women whose lives and commitments 
are the subjects of critical scrutiny. 

Reconsidering the ERA debate, a strong case can be made that full 
equality between men and women requires the thoroughgoing decon- 
struction and transcendence of gender distinctions. The “traditional” sex- 


21 Praser goes on to identify two conditions for her ideal of “participatory pacity,” which 
aims to encompess distributive and recognition dimensions of social justice: an “objective” 
condition that “the disnbution of material resources must be such as to ensure participants’ 
independence and ‘voice”” and an “intersubjective” condition thar “institunonalized patterns 
of cultural value express equal respect for all participants and ensure equal opportunity for 
achieving social esteem” (2000, 109). Both conditions, however, have a relatively “objective” 
and untversalistic character. 

* See Akoff 1995; Benhabib 1999; Koger 1999; Ackerly 2000. On culturally variant 
interpretations of sex equality, sce Seller 1994, 243; al-Hibri 1999; Honig 1999. 
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ual division of labor that was (at least partly) in question persists, and it 
sustains a gendered distribution of resources, opportunities, and social 
power that (all other things being equal) favors men at the expense of 
women (Fraser 1997a). Meanwhile, despite vigorous and influential de- 
fenses of the “traditional” family in the United States, the prevailing pat- 
terns of cultural interpretation and valuation concerning “traditional” gen- 
der roles have been changing steadily, and the religious and cultural beliefs 
and traditions at issue have themselves been shifting, partly in response 
to feminist ideas (Bendroth 1993, 118-27). This indicates that the reli- 
gious and cultural identities at stake were and are open to feminist re- 
interpretations. 

For a feminist critical theory of recognition, however, these judgments 
cannot be the final word. When we examine respectfully the meanings of 
the religious and cultural identities involved, further complexities in the 
struggles for recognition are evident. Even if feminist critics find con- 
vincing evidence that cultural resistance to the ERA can be explained in 
terms of underlying social and economic conflicts and contradictions, this 
will not mean that the former is reducible to the latter. The ERA did not 
merely challenge prevailing notions of gender, family, motherhood, and 
fatherhood; for many women and men it also threatened deeply held 
religious and cultural identities that were partly bound up with “tradi- 
tional” gender norms and roles. Furthermore, some opponents of the 
ERA believed that at least some “traditional” notions of gender difference 
were actually compatible with equal status for women and men. A her- 
meneutically informed feminist politics of recognition calls on feminists 
to appreciate the concerns of anti-ERA women and the partiality of fem- 
inist views of the good and the right. 

With regard to “female circumcision,” a feminist critical theory of rec- 
ognition similarly requires feminist critics to grasp the religious and cul- 
tural meaning of these practices to women who defend and enact them, 
whether they are Kikuyu women in Kenya or Somali immigrants in Min- 
neapolis. As a critical theory, it must also highlight the harm that these 
practices inflict on girls and women, the inegalitarian gender orders in 
which they are embedded, and the possibilities for creatively reinterpreting 
the traditions that prescribe and support these practices. The girls and 
women involved in these practices often lack relevant information about 
health risks, fertility, sexual functioning, and the broader political and 
economic forces that shape their communities, identities, and cultural 
practices (Walley 1997). But these women nonetheless possess knowledge 
concerning how the practices fit into their cultural values, aspirations, and 
ideas of the good life. Therefore, a feminist critical theory of recognition 
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encourages feminist critics to grasp the complex sources of resistance to 
change among defenders and practitioners; to appreciate (but not accept 
uncritically) how women within different religious and cultural traditions 
may interpret certain forms of gender difference as forms of gender com- 
plementarity rather than as simple inequality; to be vigilant regarding the 
subtle ways that cultural imperialism can become manifest in cross-cultural 
dialogues and deliberations; and to consider the partiality of their own 
views of the good and the right. More concretely, a feminist politics of 
recognition would tend to support integrated strategies to eradicate “fe- 
male circumcision” that, in Hope Lewis’s words, “combine domestic legal 
and nonlegal approaches, international standard setting, and technical as- 
sistance and monitoring with grassroots health and education campaigns” 
(1997, 364). - 

In both cases claims of cultural recognition are related to claims of 
distributive justice in complex and potentially conflicting ways: the cul- 
turally sanctioned forms of gender differentiation at issue entail gendered 
asymmetries in power and authority, resources and opportunities. Yet each 
case also points to a significant limitation of Fraser’s transformative-de- 
constructive resolution to the “redistribution-recognition dilemma.” Fra- 
ser herself admits that both the “deconstructive-feminist cultural politics 
and socialist-feminist economic politics” that this resolution requires “are 
far removed from the immediate interests and identities of most women, as 
these are currently culturally constructed” (1997a, 30; emphasis added). 
She does not fully acknowledge the significance of this point, however, 
for a critical theory of recognition. Rather than being an incidental barrier 
to a proper feminist politics of recognition, the “interests and identities 
of most women, as these are currently culturally constructed” (1997a, 
30) are basic concerns for such a politics. My examples bear out that 
religious and cultural identities are not only forms of constraint and ex- 
clusionary power but also positive sources of meaning and affiliation. 
Therefore, while a deconstructive approach might offer people new and 
liberating ways to identify or disidentify themselves with such identities, 
it will not enable feminists to address adequately why many women and 
men resist the deconstruction (or transformation) of their religious and 
cultural identities even when these identities appear to critics to support 
sexist oppression (Zerilli 2000; Willett 2001, 85). Because Fraser’s social 
status model reduces claims of cultural misrecognition to matters of social 
subordination, she relies too much on deconstruction.” 


Cynthia Willett observes that Fraser implicitly assumes “that categories such as race, 
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Conclusion 

My examination of the cultural struggles over the ERA and practices of 
“female circumcision” suggests several broad guidelines for a feminist 
critical theory of recognition. First, it supports Fraser’s important point 
that today’s struggles for cultural recognition must be understood in re- 
lation to “an aggressively expanding capitalism [that] is radically exacer- 
bating economic inequality” (2000b, 108). This calls for careful analysis 
of how dominant local patterns of cultural valuation and interpretation 
in both rich and poor countries are being reshaped by global capitalism 
and its concomitant material inequalities. In the same breath, a feminist 
critical theory of recognition should pursue this analysis with a herme- 
neutical approach that does not dismiss cultural struggles as merely sub- 
sidiary to the real, that is, economic struggle. 

Second, the recognition of religious and cultural identities contains an 
important epistemic or cognitive dimension. This cognitive dimension 
does not require a static confirmation of people as “what they ‘already 
are” (Markell 2000, 502; see also Diittmann 2000). Such static affirmative 
recognition as the “re-cognition” of already existing and supposedly pre- 
political identities misses the ways in which social identities, including 
religious and cultural identities, continually change in relation to internal 
contestations, political and cultural interactions with other groups, and 
other processes of social and political change. Notably, the salient in- 
tergroup politics include changes in a society’s relations of recognition 
that are brought about by successful struggles for public recognition by 
previously subordinate or disrespected groups. 

What the epistemic aspect of recognition does require is an under- 
standing of and appreciation for the religious and cultural identities in 
question, including the self-understandings that lead some women to resist 
or reject feminist views. As we have seen, this is consistent with under- 
standing the identities in question as dynamic and internally heteroge- 
neous. The epistemic aspect of recognition also requires feminist theorists 
and activists to grasp the differences as well as the similarities between 
distinctly religious identities and more worldly cultural identities with 
regard to the kinds of public acknowledgment, respect, and toleration 
typically due to each.” Azizah Y. al-Hibri stresses this distinction in her 
gender, sexuality, and class form reactive and pathological identities with no positive re- 
mainder beyond their troubling histories” (2001, 85). 

H See Fraser 19972, 2000b; Foster 1999; Dittrmann 2000; Markell 2000, 500. 


™ Tt is just as important to attend to differences among religious identities and among 
cultural identities See Asad 1993. 
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approach to feminist reform in Muslim countries: “A true feminist call 
for reform in Muslim countries or among Muslim immigrants must respect 
their religious and cultural sentiments, while recognizing the sanctity of 
the first and the flexibility of the second” (1999, 43). This formulation 
may overstate the inflexibility of religious doctrines and convictions, which 
are also culturally shaped and open to reinterpretation. Still, al-Hibri high- 
lights what is distinctive about religious identities and convictions: they 
concern matters that believers regard as “reflect{ing] the very nature and 
purpose of God” (or the divine) rather than being merely “culturally 
conditioned” (Bendroth 1993, 98}—matters considered sacred rather 
than profane or worldly (Asad 1993). Thus, although religious and cul- 
tural identities are both somewhat dynamic and flexible, they do not 
manifest their pliability in the same ways. 

Third, ethically as well as epistemologically, a feminist politics of rec- 
ognition must not be satisfied with a merely affirmative or defensive mode 
of recognition that simply accepts that different religious and cultural 
groups will have their own reasons for doing what they do at any given 
time. This kind of affirmative recognition would rule out a priori what is 
promising in Fraser’s transformative-deconstructive resolution to the “re- 
distribution-recognition dilemma”: that feminists may be able, respect- 
fully, to envision and cultivate new forms of gendered (or degendered) 
cultural and religious identity that women and men in various cultural 
contexts might willingly adopt—and adapt—to create better, more sat- 
isfying ways to reconcile cultural recognition and social equality. 

Moreover, from a feminist perspective a defensive politics of recognition 
is fraught with dangers (Dittmann 2000, 1). Recall that part of the prob- 
lem of recognition for women is that in most cultures, all other things 
being equal, “women’s work” and women’s spaces have been restrictive 
relative to those of men and have rarely been accorded equal respect 
(Elshtain 1982, 447; Alcoff [1988] 1997, 333). Furthermore, any “fe- 
male-centered values” that are worth supporting, such as caring and nur- 
turing, are arguably human values that should be cultivated in both women 
and men.” 

Therefore, a feminist critical theory of recognition would encourage 
feminists to find respectful ways to illuminate the oppressive aspects of 
different religious and cultural traditions and identities, and it would not 
try to shield people from incidental losses of social esteem duc to respectful 
criticism of their inherited identities and practices or from justified changes 
in a society’s dominant cultural patterns of valuation. Feminists often have 
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good reasons to promote cultural and political change with respect to 
various gendered religious and cultural identities, but we still need to 
appreciate what is at stake for women and men who affirm forms of cultural 
and religious identity that conflict with feminist ideals, and we should 
avoid posing feminist views of equity and the good life as self-evident 
truths. 

Fourth, given the dynamic and heterogeneous character of religious 
and cultural identities, demands for public recognition of these identities 
involve a version of what Martha Minow calls “the dilemma of difference,” 
where the “stigma of difference may be recreated both by ignoring and 
by focusing on it” (1991, 20). Addressing demands for public recognition 
may be necessary if we are to change prevailing cultural patterns of in- 
terpretation and valuation that have produced and sustained marginali- 
zation and subordination. As a result, if a society chooses to dismiss or 
evade legitimate demands for group recognition, it might perpetuate op- 
pressive cultural patterns of valuation along with the material inequalities 
that they entail. Meanwhile, express public recognition for particular re- 
ligious and cultural identities inevitably yields authoritative definitions and 
interpretations of these identities (i.c., of their defining elements and 
boundaries). Such recognition of particular religious or cultural identities 
is bound to be internally exclusionary (e.g., for those persons who claim 
a particular identity but who do not fit its authoritative criteria) and will 
tend to reify something that cannot actually be fixed (i.e., a dynamic, 
politically shaped cultural artifact).” 

More constructively, a feminist critical theory of recognition supports 
Linda Martin Alcoff’s point that resolving cross-cultural conflicts often 
requires a procedural solution for working out concrete policies rather 
than any predetermined substantive policies. It would seek out and cul- 
tivate political processes of cross-cultural dialogue and deliberation that, 
as much as possible, affirm the equal human dignity of all parties involved. 
It would also explore all the ways in which asymmetries of power and 
“cultural imperialism can manifest [themselves] in a deliberative process” 
(Alcoff 1995, 233; see also Ackerly 2000). Seyla Benhabib’s dialogical 
principles of universal respect and egalitarian reciprocity are apropos here, 
although, as she cautions, these principles may never be fully realized in 
a word with sharp cultural, economic, and political differences and in- 
equalities (1995, 251-52). 

Finally, a complete feminist critical theory of recognition must address 
the historical specificity of different kinds of differences. As Aida Hurtado 


T See Fraser 1997a, 2000b; Foster 1999; Dutrmann 2000; Markell 2000. 
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says, the categories we use to address “subordination—class, race, gender/ 
sexuality—are not equal; they have different historical bases and conse- 
quences, which are an integral part of how they are used to dominate” 
(1996, 36; cf. Fraser 1997a, chap. 7). For instance, struggles for justice 
concerning racialized and ethnic identities are not equivalent to those 
concerning cultural or religious differences, although these struggles do 
overlap. 


Department of Political Science 
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Nancy Fraser 


Nancy A. Naples 


To Interpret the World and to Change It: An Interview with 
Nancy Fraser 


ancy Fraser's feminist philosophy offers a model for politically en- 

gaged scholarship that speaks to some of the most contentious issues 

facing contemporary feminist politics. While many bemoan the de- 
politicization of academic feminism, Fraser has consistently applied ber 
philosophical skill to construct a progressive alternative to a disengaged 
academic feminism—to what Hortense Spillers calls “the impasse of fem- 
inist practice and critique” (Lurie et al. 2001). 

Signs coeditors Sandra Harding and Kate Norberg invited me to in- 
terview Fraser and to look for “fresh angles on her work.” Harding and 
Norberg reviewed the transcript and suggested several themes to highlight 
as we edited the transcription for publication. In editing the product of 
our daylong conyersation, we tried to retain the rhythm and substance of 
the original. In some places we have added new text to clarify points 
raised. In other places we have removed portions of the text to improve 
the flow of presentation. We came to this conversation from two different 
disciplinary locations (sociology and philosophy) but with a similar com- 
mitment to producing scholarship that critically interprets the world in 
an effort to change it. 

Fraser applies her skill as a philosopher and her feminist insights to 
struggles for social and economic justice. Her critical reflection provides 
theoretical tools required to address the dilemmas posed by the “post- 
socialist” condition that dominates our everyday lives. She defines the 
“postsocialist” condition as “an absence of any credible overarching eman- 
cipatory project despite the proliferation of fronts of struggle; a general 
decoupling of the cultural politics of recognition from the social politics 
of redistribution; and a decentering of claims for equality in the face of 


Nancy Naples thanks Valerie Jenness and Mary Bernstein for their extremely helpful 
comments on 4 previous version. Naples and Nancy Freser thank Sendra Harding and Kate 
Norberg for their valuable editocal suggestions. 
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aggressive marketization and dani rising material inequality” (1997b, 
3). Fraser argues for a “postsocialism . . . that incorporates, rather than 
repudiates, the best of socialism” (1997b, 4). She proposes a model of 
radical democracy that “combine[s] the struggle for an antiessentialist 
multiculturalism with the struggle for social equality” (1997b, 187). Some 
critics are concerned that by adding the term post to socialism Fraser 
indicates her reluctance to endorse “the class-based analysis that is the 
signature claim of socialism” (Hennessy 1999, 128). In contrast, I take 
her theoretical concerns and conceptual framing as directly linked to the 
emancipatory projects of Marxism and socialist feminism but situated 
within a more complex and intersectional analysis of claims-making strat- 
egies. The influence of the critical theoretical perspectives of the Frankfurt 
School, poststructuralism, feminism, and the radical politics of the 1960s 
inform her activist philosophy. Fraser has also incorporated the insights 
of pragmatism and has contributed to contemporary debates on the rel- 
evance of pragmatism to progressive politics (1994, 1998a). 

In her most recent work, Redistribution or Recognition? A Political- 
Philosophical Exchange (Fraser and Honneth 2003), Fraser continues her 
effort to produce a pragmatic feminist framework. Building on her widely 
acclaimed book, Justice Interrupts (1997b), Fraser opposes false antith- 
eses such as situating political economic analysis against discourse analysis, 
posing critical theory against poststructuralism, and dissociating the pol- 
itics of recognition from the politics of redistribution. One aspect of her 
work that has occasioned heated debate among feminist philosophers is 
her location of sexuality struggles outside political economy.’ For example, 
Judith Butler charges that by distinguishing between struggles for rec- 
Ognition and redistribution, Fraser treats gay and lesbian movements as 
“merely cultural” (1997, 270). Fraser replies that 2 base-superstructure 
reading of the distinction mistakes her “quasi-Weberian differentiation of 
status from class for an orthodox Marxian economistic monism” that her 
“framework aims to displace” (1997a, 281). As this example illustrates, 
Fraser’s work engages with feminisin in a way that invigorates both aca- 
demic discourse and political analysis. 

Fraser’s work has occasioned important debates in feminist theory and 
politics. Her exchanges with Butler, Seyla Benhabib, Drucilla Cornell, 


l Fraser argucs that since sexuality is a “mode of collectivity. . . rooted in the cultural- 
valuation structure of society” (19976, 18), its roots lie outside of political economy She 
society, occupy no distributive position in the division of labor, and do not constitute en 
exploited class” (18). 
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Axel Honneth, and Iris Marion Young focus our attention on the limits 
and possibilities of feminist praxis.” In addition, her theoretical work has 
proved useful for feminist activist research. For example, her essays on the 
public sphere, which introduced the idea of “subaltern counterpublics” 
and the distinction between “strong” and “weak” publics, have influenced 
scholars working on media, civil society, and political systems (1991, 
1992). Likewise, scholars working on social movements have used her 
redistribution /recognition framework and her status model of recognition 
(1997b, 1998b, 2000). Finally, she has contributed significantly to fem- 
inist analyses of U.S. welfare reform in her frequently reprinted essays on 
“the politics of need interpretation” (1989, 144-87) and in her coau- 
thored essay on dependency (Fraser and Gordon 1994). This aspect of 
her work has been especially useful for my materialist feminist work on 
welfare reform (Naples 1997b), rural economic development (1997a), 
and survivors’ discourse (2003). In all these cases, individuals are con- 
structed as objects of inquiries and targets of power rather than as “mem- 
bers of social groups or participants in political movements” (Fraser 1989, 
174). While emphasizing the constitutive role of discourse in such con- 
structions, Fraser stresses that “we must distinguish those [discourses] 
that are hegemonic, authorized, and officially sanctioned, on the one hand, 
from those that are nonbegemonic, disqualified, and discounted, on the 
other hand” (1989, 165). In the case of survivors’ discourse, this process 
of differentiation provides an analytic tool to highlight sites of resistance 
and contradictions posed by oppositional formations (Naples 2003). 

Fraser’s work provides a theoretical ground for challenging dominant 
discourses that support systems of inequality, broadening the base of par- 
ticipation and generating more creative alternatives that could help in- 
crease the social and economic viability of local communities. The themes 
highlighted in this interview include dilemmas of activist scholarship, in- 
stitutionalization of women’s studies in the academy, feminist activism in 
response to globalization, and the application of Fraser’s philosophical 
framework to contemporary activism. 


Dilemmas of the activist scholar 

Nancy Naples (NN): I want to start by explaining my assignment in this 
interview, namely, to “look for fresh angles on your work.” As I went 
back and read over the volumes of work that you have produced over the 


2 See Benhabib et al. 1994; Fraser 1995, 19972, 1997c; Butler 1997; Young 1997; Fraser 
and Honneth 2003. 
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course of your academic life, I was struck by a number of themes, and 
I’m going to start with something very close to my heart. You opened 
Unruly Practices by pointing out the dilemmas of the activist scholar. This 
is an issue that I have grappled with extensively in my own work. I found 
myself in complete agreement with your “apologia for academic radicals.” 
You wrote: “It is fashionable nowadays to decry efforts to combine ac- 
tivism and academia. Neoconservatives tell us that to practice critique 
while employed by an educational institution is a betrayal of professional 
standards. Conversely, some independent left-wing intellectuals insist that 
to join the professoriat is to betray the imperative of critique. Finally, many 
activists outside the academy doubt the commitment and reliability of 
academics who claim to be their allies and comrades in struggle. No one 
who has tried to be a political or critical academic in the United States 
can simply dismiss such complaints without residue” (Fraser 1989, 1). 

You acknowledge the validity of these concerns but assert that “the 
radical academic is not an oxymoron” (Fraser 1989, 1). You recognize 
the difficulty of trying to integrate an activist agenda with academic work. 
However, you also demonstrate the possibility of achieving such an uneasy 
alliance. I can tell you from my own use of your work that it is philo- 
sophically rich but also has practical applications in fieldwork and feminist 
activism. So I want to start the interview by asking you to reflect on your 
intellectual journey and how you have negotiated the tensions between 
activism and scholarship, with special attention to the consequences of 
the institutionalization of women’s studies in the academy. I also want to 
highlight some of the debates occasioned by your recent work on the 
politics of recognition and the politics of redistribution. 

Nancy Fraser (NF): That’s a good starting point! My views on this 
subject are shaped by the fact that throughout my adult life I have cared 
passionately about two different things: the intellectual project of under- 
standing the world and the political project of changing it. To paraphrase 
Marx, I would say the point is both to interpret and to change the world. 
For me, in other words, it’s not an either/or. Quite the contrary, you 
can’t do one well without also doing the other. But as the quote you just 
cited suggests, there are also real tensions between the theoretical and the 
practical orientations. To make these tensions productive requires some 
imagination and subtlety. We all know of theoretical work that, however 
brilliant, is so abstract and disengaged that it surrenders the capacity to 
illuminate political practice. But the reverse is equally problematic; when 
scholarship is too immediately political, too myopically focused on prac- 
tical application, it loses the capacity to pose questions about the big 
picture. The trick, of course, is to keep both concerns simultaneously in 
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view—but in such a way that avoids subordinating one to the other, and 
so preserves the integrity of each. 

My own sense of how to do this reflects the tradition of the Frankfurt 
School of critical theory, which has been a formative influence on me. 
That tradition always aspired to produce a critical social theory with a 
practical intent. The idea was to conceptualize society in a way that made 
visible its historical fault lines, revealing the contradictions and the eman- 
cipatory potentials that mark a given time and place. Such an approach 
should afford some practically relevant insights into the struggles of the 
age, while also ensuring some critical distance vis-à-vis them. Coming as 
I do from that intellectual background, the task of constructing what the 
Germans call a Zeitdsagnose (a diagnosis of the times) has always been 
central for me. It supplies a background understanding of the historical 
possibilities in terms of which one can situate and evaluate the struggles 
of the time. 

This sort of perspective can help us to historicize this problem of the 
relation between theory and practice. It lets us see that there are some 
moments when it is relatively easy to make the connection and others 
when it is much harder. As I see it, the last decade belongs in the second 
category, at least in contrast with the 1970s and carly 1980s. Thus, I 
recall the beginnings of second-wave feminism, as it emerged from the 
New Left, as a moment in which activism and intellectual work seemed 
to synergize effortlessly. Compared to that of today, the feminist theory 
of that era had a breathtaking ambition and directness that reflected the 
worldwide explosion of revolutionary activism from which it drew its 
energies. We know, of course, that not all aspects of this theorizing have 
stood up well to subsequent scrutiny, but that is not the point I want to 
stress here. I am interested, rather, in the fact that the feminist theory of 
that period breathed the intoxicating air of its time, exuding an extraor- 
dinary sense of optimism and expanded possibility, the sense that it was 
possible to remake the entire world, to dissolve encrusted structures, and 
to overturn entrenched hierarchies. 

Such moments, of course, do not and cannot last. The heady spirit of 
the early second wave was followed by a period of normalization in which 
feminism eventually became more or less integrated into the existing po- 
litical structures of the various countries in which it was situated—even 
as it also expanded its ranks to take in a much broader range of women, 
in terms of age, social class, and ethnicity. Thus, it would be only a slight 
exaggeration to say that what began as a countercultural, extrasystemic, 
and implicitly transnational movement evolved over the course of a couple 
of decades into something like a political interest group—or perhaps a 
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nexus of overlapping interest groups—that operated largely within various 
national frames and in relation to various states. (My work on “the politics 
of need interpretation” [Fraser 1989, 144-87] sought to capture some 
aspects of this shift.) The institutionalization of women’s studies in the 
academy was ar integral part of this transformation. 

The result was a gradual but significant change in the relation between 
feminist theory and feminist practice. In some cases, theory remained 
sweeping but became somewhat anachronistic, disconnected from political 
campaigns that were increasingly issue oriented. In other cases, intellectual 
work itself became specialized or issue focused in order to better serve 
designated constituencies of women or specific activist projects. In still 
other cases, theorizing ascended to greater levels of complexity and so- 
phistication, as befitted a major intellectual current, while also becoming 
more removed from political activism. In all cases, the shift was under- 
standable and to be expected. Instead of condemning it moralistically, we 
should try to understand it historically—in terms of the life cycle of social 
movements. The changed relation between theory and practice reflected 
the simultaneous waning and transformation of one historically specific 
wave of activist energies: the wave that emerged from the sixties and had 
a good twenty-year run in the various “new social movements,” which 
included second-wave feminism. 

Today, I think it is fair to say that that wave of activism has run its 
course, even as another wave is struggling to be born. I believe that we 
are now, and have been for some time albeit without fully knowing it, 
situated at the juncture of a major historical change. Call it globatization 
for want of a better term. I won’t try to characterize it right now, as that 
would take us too far afield, although I’m willing to return to it later. 
Here I want only to stress my sense that a whole set of assumptions that 
undergirded the previous phase of feminist radicalism no longer holds 
under current conditions—the national framing of feminist politics is the 
most immediately recognizable example, but there are several others that 
we could discuss. And so the relation between theory and practice is 
shifting again. 

For me, at least, the last decade has been a time of a historical self- 
reflection, in which I have been trying to grasp the nature of these large- 
scale changes in hopes of figuring out what shape an emancipatory feminist 
practice could now assume. This has meant a conscious and deliberate 
stepping back from activism. But, if I can put it in a way that may sound 
paradoxical, this is a stepping back that is motivated by an activist com- 
mitment. My sense is that the frame, the larger context in which we 
operate, is sufficiently new that I can no longer continue to operate on 
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the basis of previous assumptions. Instead of continuing on automatic 
pilot, I have felt the need to stop and look around at the big picture, to 
develop 4 new Zestdiagnose, so as not to miss the chance to envision a 
more historically appropriate—and effective—kind of feminist activism. 


Theorizing waves of feminism 

NN: Well, I would disagree with your point that feminism has, in fact, 
been integrated into existing structures in various countries, the United 
States included. However, you accurately identify the shift from the radical 
feminist politics of the early 1970s to the NGO-led interest group politics 
of the contemporary period. I would like you to further discuss how you 
see contemporary feminist activism. I am especially interested in hearing 
why you think it is harder to combine feminist theory and practice today 
and how you yourself are responding to this challenge. 

NF: Well, there are several different ways in which we might understand 
the history of second-wave feminism. The standard way, in U.S. academic 
feminist circles, is as a story of progress, in which we have moved from 
an exclusionary movement, dominated by white, middle-class, heterosex- 
ual women, to a broader, more inclusive movement that better allows for 
the concerns of lesbians, women of color, and/or poor and working-class 
women. Naturally, I support efforts to broaden and diversify feminism, 
but I do not find this narrative satisfactory. From my perspective, it is too 
internal to feminism. Preoccupied exclusively with developments inside 
the movement, it fails to situate interior changes in relation to broader 
historical developments and the external climate. Thus, I would propose 
an alternative story, which is more historical and less self-congratulatory. 

In my story, the history of second-wave feminism divides roughly into 
two phases. Call them the new-social-movements phase and the identity- 
politics phase. In the first phase, in what could then still be meaningfully 
called the “first world,” feminism joined other New Left-inspired move- 
ments in challenging the normalizing structures of post-World War IT 
welfare states. Thus, it was part of a broad effort to burst open a social- 
democratic imaginary that had narrowed political attention to problems 
of class distribution. In this phase, feminists generated numerous utopian 
insights: an expanded view of the political as encompassing “the personal,” 
a critique of the deep androcentrism of modern capitalism, new paradigm- 
breaking conceptions of male domination, and gendered reinterpretations 
of equality and autonomy. Later, however, as utopian energies declined, 
first-world feminism was drawn into the orbit of identity politics. In this 
second phase, its transformative impulses were largely recuperated within 
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a new political imaginary that foregrounded claims for the recognition of 
cultural differences. Although it was not often noticed at the time, fem- 
inism’s identity-politics phase coincided with a broader historical devel- 
opment, the eclipse of nationally based social democracy by global neo- 
liberalism. Under these conditions, which deprived it of a sustaining 
environment, feminism’s radical aspirations came increasingly to center 
on the politics of recognition. 

This sketch is highly stylized, to be sure, as it draws overly sharp lines 
between phases that in reality overlapped one another. But if its general 
outlines make sense, then the passage you cited from the introduction to 
Unruly Practices belongs, like the book itself, to the first, new-social- 
movements phase of feminism. It assumes a world in which it made sense 
to try to marry a feminist perspective with the New Left critique of the 
welfare state. Targeting not only the latter’s androcentrism but also its 
bureaucratic organization and near-exclusive focus on distribution, that 
book drew its inspiration from a climate of radicalism that was questioning 
core features of capitalist modernity that social democracy had theretofore 
naturalized: sexual repression, sexism, and heteronormativity; consum- 
erism, corporate culture, and “the achievement ethic”; bureaucracy and 
“social control.” Emboldened by that climate, it dared to challenge in the 
name of feminism the very best that first-world capitalism had to offer. 
The critique, however, was simultaneously radical and immanent. Like 
most feminists of that period, I assumed key features of the socialist imag- 
inary as a basis for more radical designs. Taking for granted the welfare 
state’s solidaristic ethos and capacities for taming markets, I sought less 
to dismantle the welfare state than to transform it into a force that could 
help to remedy male domination. 

By the 1980s, however, history seemed to have bypassed that political 
project. A decade of conservative rule in much of western Europe and 
North America, capped by the fall of communism in the east, miraculously 
breathed new life into free-market ideologies previously given up for dead. 
Resurrected from the historical dustbin, “neoliberalism” authorized a sus- 
tained assault on the very idea of egalitarian redistribution. The effect, 
amplified by accelerating globalization, was to cast doubt on the legitimacy 
and viability of Keynesian economic steering, now demonized as “big 
government.”* With social democracy on the defensive, efforts to broaden 


* During the 1930s, Keynesians argued that “government can act to prevent economic 
downturns” and that “the world-wide slowdown was caused by the excessively nght fiscal 
and monetary policies being used to fight inflation” (Thurow 1983, x). They contended 
thar “the cure was to find another way to deal with inflation (tar-based incomes policies, 
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and deepen its promise naturally fell by the wayside. Feminist movements 
that had earlier taken the welfare state as their point of departure, secking 
to extend its egalitarian ethos from class to gender and beyond, now found 
the ground cut out from under their feet. No longer able to assume social 
democracy as a basis for radicalization, they gravitated to newer grammars 
of political claims making, more attuned to the postsocialist zeitgeist. 

Enter the politics of recognition. If the first phase of postwar feminism 
aimed in effect to “engender” the socialist imaginary, the second phase 
effectively redefined gender justice as a project aimed at “recognizing 
difference.” “Recognition,” accordingly, became the chief grammar of 
feminist claims making at the fin de si¢cle. A venerable category of He- 
gelian philosophy, resuscitated by political theorists, this notion captured 
the distinctive character of many postsocialist struggles, which aimed more 
at valorizing culturalized differences than at promoting economic equality. 
Whether the question was violence against women or gender disparities 
in political representation, feminists increasingly resorted to the grammar 
of recognition to press their claims. Unable to make headway against 
injustices of political economy, they preferred to target harms resulting 
from androcentric patterns of cultural value or status hierarchies. The 
result was a major shift in the feminist imaginary: whereas the previous 
generation had sought to reconstruct the redistributive project so as to 
challenge male domination, this one all but abandoned redistribution to 
concentrate overwhelmingly on recognition. 

Unsurprisingly, the results have been mixed. On the one hand, the new 
feminist struggles for recognition continued the earlier project of ex- 
panding the political agenda beyond the confines of class redistribution, 
promising to broaden our understanding of justice. On the other hand, 
the figure of “the struggle for recognition” so thoroughly captured the 
feminist imagination that it has served more to displace than to deepen 
the socialist imaginary. The effect, I fear, has been to subordinate social 
struggles to cultural struggles, the politics of redistribution to the politics 
of recognition. That was not, to be sure, the original intention. It was 
assumed, rather, by proponents of the cultural turn that a feminist politics 
of identity and difference would synergize with struggles for gender equal- 
ity. But that assumption has fallen prey to the larger zeitgeist. In the fin 
de siécle context, the turn to recognition has dovetailed all too neatly 
with a hegemonic neoliberalism that wants nothing more than to repress 
all memory of social egalitarianism. The result is a tragic historical irony. 


among other vehicles), and to reflate our economies with lower taxes, larger government 
expenditures, and lower interest rates” (Thurow 1983, xiv). 
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Instead of arriving at a broader, richer paradigm that could encompass 
both redistribution and recognition, we seem to have traded one truncated 
paradigm for another—a truncated economism for a truncated culturalism. 

The timing, moreover, could not have been worse. The shift to a cul- 
turalized politics of recognition occurred at precisely the moment when 
neoliberalism was staging its spectacular comeback. Throughout this pe- 
riod, unfortunately, academic feminist theory was largely preoccupied with 
debates about “difference.” Pitting “essentialists” against “anticssential- 
ists,” these disputes usefully served to reveal hidden exclusionary premises 
of earlier theories, and they opened women’s studies to many new voices. 
Even at their best, however, they tended to remain on the terrain of 
recognition, where subordination was construed as a problem of culture 
and dissociated from political economy. The effect was to leave us de- 
fenseless against free-market fundamentalism, which had meanwhile be- 
come hegemonic. Effectively mesmerized by the politics of recognition, 
we unwittingly diverted feminist theory into culturalist channels at pre- 
cisely the moment when circumstances required redoubled attention to 
the politics of redistribution. Thus, we inadvertently helped to consolidate 
a tragic historic disjuncture between theory and practice, which is why I 
said that it is harder to connect them today. 


integrating politics of recognition and politics of distribution 

NN: Most of the activists whose struggles Ive chronicled in my research 
on women’s community activism don’t organize around a distinction be- 
tween recognition and redistribution (Naples 1998). Nevertheless, your 
analysis of the different strategies for claims making resonates for me in 
terms of my own research. In that context, Pd like to ask you to reflect 
on your current efforts to integrate the politics of recognition and the 
politics of distribution. 

NEF: I take your point about the community activists you've studied. 
But this doesn’t surprise me in the least. Because the redistribution/ 
recognition distinction is an analytical construct, I would not expect it to 
capture the self-understanding of social actors in every case. For me, rather, 
the question is, does it illuminate changes in the underlying grammar of 
social conflict in ways that enable a more reflective and effective feminist 
politics? 

Assuming the answer is yes, my recent work aims to respond to the 
rather grim situation I’ve just described. It is a situation in which feminists 
have shifted the terms on which they engage the powers that be. In the 
first phase, we foregrounded claims for the egalitarian redistribution of 
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economic resources; in the second, by contrast, we have tended to fore- 
ground claims for the nonhierarchical recognition of difference. This 
change can be seen in the relative eclipse of socialist and Marxian femi- 
nisms, which sought the remedy for male domination in the restructuring 
of political economy, by cultural and deconstructive feminisms, which look 
rather to changes in the symbolic order. But it is not limited to feminism 
per se. On the contrary, analogous shifts can be found in virtually every 
progressive social movement, as well as in the worldwide decline and/or 
co-optation of trade unions and socialist parties, and in the corresponding 
rise of identity politics, in both its progressive and chauvinist forms. Linked 
to the fall of communism, on the one hand, and to rise of neoliberalism, 
on the other, this “shift from redistribution to recognition” (as I have 
called it) is part of the larger historical transformation associated with 
corporate globalization. 

My response to this shift has been guided by two main political inten- 
tions. First, I have sought to rehabilitate the politics of egalitarian redis- 
tribution, both within feminism and more broadly. Thus, I have insisted 
that redistribution is fundamental to any adequate understanding of justice 
and that feminists ignore it at our peril. But of course I do not advocate 
a return to discredited forms of vulgar economism, which slighted the 

. political importance of culture and reduced all injustice to maldistribution. 
On the contrary, I’ve sought to incorporate the genuine insights of the 
cultural turn. And so I’ve argued that recognition, too, is an indispensable 
dimension of any adequate understanding of justice. In the form of identity 
politics, however, struggles for recognition easily devolve into repressive 
communitarianism. Thus, and this is my second guiding intention, I’ve 
sought to promote a nonidentitarian politics of recognition, one that 
avoids reifying collective identities and synergizes with an egalitarian pol- 
itics of redistribution. 

This project culminated in the recent publication of Redistribution or 
Recognition? which I coauthored with the German philosopher, Axel-Hon- 
neth (Fraser and Honneth 2003). In this book, which bas the form of a 
debate, I defend a “two-dimensional” theory of justice, which encom- 
passes both redistribution and recognition. I also propound what I call a 
“status mode!” of recognition as an alternative to the standard “identity 
model.” 

NN: The scholarship that I have found most useful in conceptualizing 
the relationship between political economic and cultural dimensions has 
been produced by third-world feminists and postcolonial feminists. I find 
the work of Gloria Anzaldúa, Gayatri Spivak, Chandra Mohanty, and Uma 
Narayan, for example, quite helpful for analyzing the materiality of identity 
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categories (broadly defined).* From the point of view of ethnographic 
analyses, Aihwa Ong’s (1999) work is explicitly an attempt to integrate 
political economy and cultural analyses. The materialist feminist analyses 
that I find especially useful for my own research is work that incorporates 
insights from Foucault in particular and from cultural studies but also 
retains insights from Marxist materialism. The dimension that is often 
missing from the scholarship that insists on a distinction between political 
economic and cultural dimensions is that it rarely incorporates postcolonial 
critiques of imperialism. Postcolonial feminist analyses are invaluable for 
deepening our understanding of the many contemporary struggles, in- 
cluding progressive challenges as well as reactionary fundamentalist and 
nationalist conflicts. 

NF: I couldn’t agree more about the richness of postcolonial feminist 
scholarship. That’s as good a place as any to look for work that successfully 
integrates culture and political economy. And it makes perfect sense that 
scholars from the South would have a keen sense of the ongoing impor- 
tance of distributive justice. It’s much harder to downplay that dimension 
in contexts of great impoverishment and urgent need, especially where 
collective memories of socialist anti-imperialism persist. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the general tendency for recognition claims 
to eclipse distribution claims applies in the periphery as well. It seems to 
me that the same developments that contributed to that result in the 
North have also encouraged it in the South. I am thinking of the fall of 
communism, which in eliminating bipolar competition greatly reduced 
capital flows to the periphery, as did the U.S.-led dismantling of the 
postwar global financial regime known as Bretton Woods, which effectively 
put an end to the postcolonial “developmental state.”* The result was to 
greatly reduce the scope for egalitarian redistributive projects in the South. 
And the response of political parties and social movements in those con- 
texts has not by and large been to fight harder for such projects. On the 
contrary, there has been an enormous surge of identity politics in the 
postcolony, much of it communalist and authoritarian. Nor have post- 
colonial feminist movements escaped these effects. Today, they, too, must 
operate without a background political culture that guides popular aspi- 


* See, c.g., Anzaldtia 1987; Mohanty 1991a, 1991b; Narayan 1997; Spivak 1999. 

ë The 1944 United Nations Monetary and Financial conference at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, developed the architecture of the post-World War II giobal economic order. 
That order, which regulated international finance and trade through the mid-1970s, is often 
referred to as “Bretton Woods.” For an account of its content and subsequent US.-led dis- 
mantling, sec Helkeiner 1994. 
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rations into egalitarian channels. Caught between downsized state capac- 
ities, on the one hand, and burgeoning communalist chauvinisms, on the 
other, they too have felt the pressure to recast their claims in forms more 
in keeping with the postsocialist zeitgeist. 

In this situation, scholarship that integrates culture and political econ- 
omy serves an important critical function. Yet I am proposing something 
more. Beyond revealing their imbrication in social reality, we should also 
theorize distribution and recognition as two analytically distinct dimen- 
sions of justice, neither of which can be reduced to the other. The point 
is to account for the existence in capitalist society of at least two major 
orders of subordination: class hierarchy, which denies some actors the 
resources they need in order to interact with others as peers, and status 
hierarchy, which denies some the requisite social standing. As I see it, 
these two orders of subordination do not map neatly onto each other, 
even though they interact causally, and so there are gaps between status 
and class. The moral is that we need a framework that can grasp both the 
imbrication and the gaps. If we slight the latter, we will fail to anticipate 
tensions between different claims-making strategies and miss the chance 
to devise approaches that can remedy maldistribution and misrecognition 
simultaneously. 

In any case, the key question for me is not whether there exist scholars - 
and activists whose work encompasses both those dimensions of justice. 
I have always assumed that there are! My question, rather, is whether 
their efforts rise to the level ofa critical mass that can counter the neoliberal 
ethos that is simultaneously proliferating struggles for recognition and 
delegitimating struggles for egalitarian redistribution. And until recently 
T have assumed the answer is no. It is possible, however, that that situation 
is beginning to change. Consider the Zapatista uprising, “the battle of 
Seattle,” and all the ensuing struggles against corporate neoliberal glob- 
alization. Consider too the “women’s-rights-are-human-rights” move- 
ment, which links local struggles with transnational organizations aiming 
to reframe international law. Perhaps these are the harbingers of new 
modes of struggle, which better integrate distribution and recognition. 
And perhaps those struggles will become sufficiently salient to constitute 
a context in which new, more integrated forms of feminism can flourish. 
It’s too soon to know about this for sure, but Pm sufficiently intrigued 
to speculate about the possibility of a new phase in the history of postwar 
feminism. Beyond the new-social-movement phase and the identity-pol- 
itics phase, we may be entering a third phase, which Pm tempted to call 
the “postnational politics” phase. 
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Postnational feminist politics 

NN: In thinking through some of these issues, you have posed a prob- 
lematic of sorts. You make the point that sites for claims making are 
shifting, variable, and historically specific and have diverse implications 
even in terms of how the claims can be framed in a more integrative way. 
Some modes of claims making might emphasize political economic claims, 
others might be focused around issues of recognition, but they are im- 
plicated in each other or are in many cases mutually constitutive. In the 
context of the contemporary period of globalization, the nation state 
cannot contain certain kinds of claims. Transnational feminist activists have 
used this tension to organize claims in an international context, and then 
to put pressure back on the nation state. In the United States, for example, 
welfare rights activists have used the human rights frame to argue against 
welfare cuts and expansion of regulations on welfare recipients. 

NF: Yes, that’s a really important point. It brings us to the heart of 
the present and raises the question of the third phase of “postnational” 
feminist politics, which I just mentioned. In fact, developments such as 
these are central to my current work. They are causing me to revisit my 
previous account. Originally, as I just explained, I engaged epochal 
changes in political culture by theorizing a major shift in the grammar of 
political claims making in the late twentieth century. Noting the relative 
decline of class struggles and the corresponding rise of identity politics, 
I postulated a shift “from redistribution to recognition.” Whereas Fordist- 
era movements had couched their claims in the language of distributive 
justice, post-Pordist movements were more disposed to make claims for 
the recognition of identity and difference. My response, as I’ve just ex- 
plained, was to develop a two-dimensional model of justice that could 
accommodate claims of both types. 

Today, however, this response no longer seems entirely satisfactory. 
Rather, it captured a transitional aspect of what I now regard as a deeper 
change in the circumstances of justice. Put simply, the redistribution/ 
recognition model responded to the destabilization of the postwar par- 
adigm, which had shunted political claims into the redistributionist chan- 
nels of the Keynesian welfare state. Writing in the mid 1990s, I could see 
that post-Fordism and postcommunism had ruptured that paradigm, re- 
leasing political conflicts over status, which had previously been relegated 
to the margins, niere subtexts of distributive problems. Wishing to em- 
brace what was emancipatory in the new struggles for recognition, without 
minimizing the importance of distribution, I sought to integrate both 
dimensions in a broader theory of social justice. What I did not fully 
understand was that these same developments were also problematizing 
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the Westphalian sovereign-state frame within which struggles for justice 
of every kind had previously been confined. As a result, I failed to grasp 
their fall implications for the theory of justice. 

Today, in contrast, I maintain that an adequate theory of justice must 
be three-dimensional. The reason is that the acceleration of globalization 
has fundamentally transformed the circumstances of justice—by altering 
the scale of social interaction and decentering the sovereign state frame. 
Today, accordingly, the national framing of political claims making no 
longer goes without saying. On the contrary, from Chiapas to Kosovo, 
from international feminism to U.S. militarism, the characteristic conflicts 
of the present exceed that frame. Far from taking for granted existing 
national and international structures of governance, such struggles suggest 
that justice may require decision making in a different frame. Under these 
conditions, neither distribution nor recognition can be properly under- 
stood without explicit reference to the problem of frame. Both those 
dimensions of justice must be resituated in relation to another major aspect 
of social normativity, which was neglected in my previous work. Hence- 
forth, redistribution and recognition must be related to representation, 
which allows us to problematize governance structures and decision-mak- 
ing procedures. Explicitly thematizing the problem of the frame, this 
notion points to yet another class of obstacles to justice—neither economic 
nor cultural but political. Representation, accordingly, constitutes a third, 
political dimension of social justice, alongside the (economic) dimension 
of redistribution and the (cultural) dimension of recognition. And so I am 
now beginning work on a new book, tentatively titled “Postnational Dem- 
ocratic Justice,” in which I hope to work out the theoretical and practical 
implications. l 


When theory and theorist travel 

NN: Speaking of transnationalism, I have been struck by the fact that 
your work has a wide, transnational readership. I was reviewing your list 
of publications and was struck by the number of languages into which 
your work has been translated: not just French and German but also 
Chinese, Japanese, Turkish, Italian, Portuguese, Bulgarian, and Spanish. 
You are obviously speaking to issues that are important to people in a 
variety of social locations and national contexts. I noticed that the way in 
which you yourself have been traveling. In 2001, you traveled to Sweden, 
London, Germany, and thar’s just since January. I wanted to ask you to 
reflect on how your work travels and what you have experienced in your 
travels. How are people taking up your work? Has your work been taken 
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up differently in these different sites? How does your traveling change 
the work you do? 

NF: Well, travel is immensely broadening. I feel very privileged to have 
the opportunity to learn firsthand about how the matters we have been 
discussing appear from other vantage points. This is important because, 
although the developments Ive been describing are worldwide, they are 
always encountered through some historically specific lens, which is largely 
a product of political culture. And political culture varies dramatically 
throughout the world. 

In fact, I suspect that variations in political culture best explain the 
differential reception of my work. The work on redistribution and rec- 
ognition has struck a real chord in Latin America, western Europe, and 
southern Africa. The reason, I suspect, is that (nonorthodox) Marxism 
and/or social democracy have been so important in shaping these political 
cultures. In these regions, people have had to grapple seriously with the 
emergence of a world in which the socialist project appears passé. The 
sudden crumbling of that problematic has rocked forms of political-in- 
tellectual life that were deeply invested in it. In those contexts, the re- 
distribution-recognition work has seemed to many people to speak directly 
to a pressing question: how can we retrieve those dimensions of the so- 
cialist problematic that remain relevant while also taking account of new 
political developments (struggles for recognition, both emancipatory and 
not) and new intellectual paradigms (discourse analysis, cultural studies, 
poststructuralism) that can help us understand the former? 

The U.S. reception of my work has been somewhat different. Especially 
at first, many academic feminists resisted my analysis of the relative un- 
coupling of recognition from redistribution and the relative eclipse of the 
latter by the former. People said things like: “Don’t you see that we in 
cultural studies are already integrating culture and political economy? 
You’re the one who has split them apart, by creating an artificial and 
misleading dichotomy between redistribution and recognition. In fact, it 
makes no sense to distinguish them, given that culture is thoroughly 
material and the economy is thoroughly cultural.” Thus, they denied any 
problem existed. 

I believe that this was at bottom a defensive reaction. It was aimed at 
valorizing the hard-won intellectual insights of the cultural turn and the 
hard-won political recognition of nonclass axes of social injustice, such as 
gender. As a response to the feared loss of these gains, the defensive 
reaction was understandable. But it also had an ostrich-like, head-in-the- 
sand quality—as if by hunkering down and defending past achievements, 
one could wish away epochal changes in the world that were altering their 
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valence. That people could deny that neoliberal hegemony was reinflecting 
the politics of recognition in new and problematic ways, as it delegitimated 
the politics of egalitarian redistribution, seems to me to have something 
to do with the relative weakness of Marxism and social democracy in U.S. 
political culture. 

NN: You have also encountered resistance from other feminist philos- 
ophers. I am thinking of Judith Butler and Iris Young in particular. Do 
you feel that there has been some coming together? Because J am noticing 
this a little bit more in some recent work. 

NF: Yes, I think there has been a bit of a shift. I think we’ve gotten 
past the initial defensive response, which claimed (inaccurately!) that I 
was trivializing struggles for sexual justice and inventing nonexistent prob- 
lems. Whether or not they agree with the particulars of my analysis, many 
U.S. feminist theorists are now willing to entertain it, which means that 
they are willing at least to consider rethinking the assumptions that have 
undergirded feminist politics in the new-social-movements and identity- 
politics phases. 

From my side, there have been changes, too. I’ve tried to respond to 
the criticisms of Butler, Young, and others. In some cases, this has meant 
bending over backwards to clarify points that I thought were clear but 
that some readers misunderstood. In other cases, Ive taken to heart the 
critics’ points and modified my framework accordingly. In still other cases, 
Pve extended my framework in hopes of demonstrating that it can indeed 
handle matters that critics said it couldn’t. In every case, I have found 
the critical exchanges productive and stimulating. In fact, Pm the sort of 
thinker who works dialogically, in and through debates and exchanges. 
(Remember that both Feminist Contentions [Benhabib et al. 1994] and 
Redistribution or Recognition? [Fraser and Honneth 2003] have this form.) 
I often don’t know what I really think about something until Pve en- 
countered others who (it turns out) think differently. Nevertheless, I 
would also say that in the end Pm my own toughest critic. The decision 
to undertake the conceptual overhaul I described earlier, to turn a two- 
dimensional framework into a three-dimensional one, came largely from 
“ my own gnawing sense of discomfort with an approach that didn’t yet 
seem fully able to deal with the “problem of the frame” in the postnational 
moment. 


Against totalizing feminism 
NN: I wanted to return to the question I began with: What role can 
academics play in movements for social justice? In your work you con- 
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sistently ask that question of other theorists as well as yourself. In Unruly 
Practices (1989) you interrogate the work of Foucault and Richard Rorty 
and ask: “What is the relation between their philosophy and politics?” 
One could refocus this question in terms of feminism and the academy. 
We are living in a very challenging time. In U.S. women’s studies pro- 
grams, for example, many of our students are engaged in protests that 
are designed to promote justice through peace. Many of these students 
are troubled that U.S.-based feminism has not helped them understand 
what is happening in the Middle East, among other sites, and that women’s 
studies has not given them the tools of analysis that they can bring to 
bear on contemporary struggles. As someone whose life’s work has been 
to articulate the relationship of intellectual work to the problems of our 
time, could you speak a little more to what you see as the role of feminism 
now and what your relationship is to that agenda? 

NF: Perhaps I could approach this question obliquely, by recalling a 
recent teaching experience. Two years ago I taught an undergraduate 
political science course on globalization. Almost all the students who 
enrolled were women, and most were anti-corporate-globalization activ- 
ists. It was clear to me that virtually all of them were in some sense feminist, 
but none was centrally focused on gender. Rather, they were occupied 
with things like genetically modified agriculture and sweatshops. They 
were well aware of the gender dimension of such issues, but again that 
wasn’t for them the main point. And so, as they sought to understand 
the world in ways that would foster their activism, they were not primarily 
oriented to women’s studies. 

Some academic feminists might find this troubling, but I do not. On 
the contrary, I found much to admire in these students. They were bold 
enough to think that they could remake the whole world. It was as if they 
were saying, “Look, it’s our world. The whole of the world is our world. 
We don’t have to limit ourselves to matters that mainly concern women.” 
To me this is a hopeful sign. It made me dare to hope that perhaps we 
are finally coming out of the identity-politics phase. 

This experience also made me think a thought that some might consider 
heretical. For some time, women’s studies has functioned as if it were or 
could be or wanted to be a totalizing, all-encompassing world. It seems 
to me that it can’t be that, and it shouldn’t try to be that. Thus, I’d be 
happier if we gave up the grandiose aspiration to have something to say 
about everything, which usually leads in the end to enclosing our students 
and ourselves in an academic ghetto. Pd prefer a more modest stance 
whereby we do our part within a division of academic labor, encouraging 
students to draw on the whole spectrum of disciplinary and interdisci- 
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plinary learning in order to understand—and hopefully to change—the 
world. 

NN: Reflecting on some of your examples about what is motivating 
contemporary activists—the antisweatshop movement, Justice for Janitors, 
antiglobalization efforts, and environmental issues—whether you define 
them as a feminist issue or not depends on how you frame what constitutes 
a “feminist issue.” My own research has focused on how women, partic- 
ularly women of color in poor communities, frame their activist agenda. 
It is rarely exclusively as women. It is primarily in their socially constructed 
identities as women, as mothers, as caretakers in their communities. But 
their agenda tends to be simultaneously diverse and particular. It includes 
fighting against toxic waste dumps, against the deterioration of their hous- 
ing, and so on. I think the arguments that women of color and third- 
world feminists have been making about the limits of the feminist agenda 
are reflected in their extraordinarily diverse agenda. Most of these political 
issues have not been seen as feminist ones. Many of the struggles that 
poor and working-class women face every day have not been central to 
the so-called white middle class women’s movement in the United States. 
That’s been part of the problem of incorporation. At the same time, many 
of these women, though they may not define themselves as feminists, are 
very committed to what we would envision as feminist issues, for example, 
participatory democracy, social justice, economic justice. So I wonder if 
in fact the struggles against environmental degradation or the antisweat- 
shop movement, if you think about it intersectionally, can also be con- 
sidered gender issues. 

NF: I think it’s useful to distinguish between an issue that has an 
irreducible gender dimension and a feminist issue per se. I’m a feminist, 
of course, but I don’t feel any need to claim to own the anti-corporate- 
globalization struggle and say this is a feminist struggle. Certainly, this 
struggle has gender dimensions, and feminists had better be in that strug- 
gle and bring out those dimensions because certainly nobody else will. 
But it seems to me to be arrogant to claim to somehow own it by claiming 
that it isa feminist struggle. I think again of those students I just spoke 
of. If you asked them, they would say, that although they’re feminist, 
they’re doing something bigger than feminism. And if you want to know 
the truth, I have no problem with that. I don’t think there’s anything 
wrong with saying that there are things that are bigger than feminism. I 
think social justice is bigger than feminism, although gender is one di- 
mension along which social justice needs to be understood. In the same 
way, democracy is bigger than feminism, although it contains an inescap- 
able gender dimension. For me, in other words, feminism is not the master 
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label for everything. Pm happy to accept a more limited definition of it, 
and then to think about what it means to articulate it to these other 
things. 

NN: I wanted to conclude with what I think I’m beginning to see as 
a movement frame. I can see people marching in the streets with signs 
reading “No redistribution without recognition” and “No recognition 
without redistribution.” I can’t imagine very many other philosophers or 
feminist theorists whose work actually leaves you with a slogan! 

NF: I’m so glad that you chose that point to end on. Because the 
slogan “No recognition without redistribution!” perfectly captures the 
kernel of my Zeitdiagnose. I consider it so central, in fact, that when I am 
lecturing I often say, “If you remember one sentence from this talk, let 
it be this one: ‘No recognition without redistribution!’” And that sentence 
seems to resonate with many people in many contexts, because it insists 
that struggles for recognition, however progressive, can only be distorted 
and deformed in the absence of political-economic transformation. Earlier, 
of course, in the new-social-movements phase of feminism, when we were 
still contending with socialist economism, we might well have said the 
reverse, “No redistribution without recognition.” But that is not the thing 
that most needs saying now. Today, rather, the economistic left is terribly 
weak. And so now, as we try to get out of the identity-politics phase and 
into the postnational politics phase, “No recognition without redistri- 
bution” is the essential slogan. It is a way of saying “You don’t get rec- 
ognition without redistribution. Instead, you get some ersatz woman-on- 
a-pedestal kind of thing. It won’t be real, genuine recognition if it isn’t 
integrated with redistribution.” 
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Book Reviews 


When Men Were the Only Models We Had: My Teachers Barzun, Fadiman, 
Trilling. By Carolyn G. Heilbrun. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2002. 


Fireweed: A Politica! Autobiography. By Gerda Lerner. Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 2002. 


Nancy K. Miller, Graduate Center, City University of New York 


arolyn G. Helibrun, the Avalon Foundation Professor in the Human- 

ities Emerita at Columbia University and former president of the 

Modern Language Association, took her own life in October 2003 
at the age of seventy-seven. A few months before her suicide, Heilbrun 
wrote that she had “consented to life only on the terms of borrowed 
time.”’ An elegant writer and a penetrating critic, Heilbrun was a deeply 
respected scholar of modern British literature who brought the universe 
of Bloomsbury into the American landscape. The distinguished author of 
several major books of feminist criticism—Toward a Recognition of An- 
dragyny (New York: Knopf, 1973), Ressventing Womanhood (New York: 
Norton, 1979), Writing a Woman's Life (New York: Norton, 1988), 
Hamlets Mother and Other Women (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1990); as well as a biography of Gloria Steinem, The Education of 
a Woman (New York: Dial Press, 1995); and The Last Gift of Time: Life 
beyond Sixty (New York: Dial Press, 1997), personal essays on the joys 
and pains of aging—Heilbrun changed the face of literary criticism in the 
academic world and brought feminist literary thinking into the world 
beyond the academy. Beginning in 1964, under the pen name of Amanda 
Cross, Heilbrun published fifteen literate and witty detective novels, most 
famously Death in a Tenured Position (New York: Dutton, 1981), which 


1 Carolyn G. Heilbrun, “Taking a U-Turn The Aging Woman as Explorer of New 
Teritory,” Women’s Revisw of Beeks 20, nos. 10-1] (2003): 18-19. 
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exposed the cruelty of the academic elite toward women scholars. In 1983, 
Heilbrun, along with coeditor Nancy K. Miller, created the Gender and 
Culture Series at Columbia University Press, one of the few remaining 
publishing venues dedicated to feminist scholarship. 

Heilbrun unfailingly supported younger women in their struggles for 
tenure and never hesitated to take unpopular positions if it meant helping 
feminist scholars achieve their goals. She was a model of integrity and 
courage. Her fearless and feisty voice will be missed. 

In her landmark book of feminist criticism, Writing a Woman’s Life, 
Heilbrun argued that there were “four ways to write a woman’s life”: as 
autobiography, as fiction, as biography, or, by stepping outside the bounds 
of the literary, “the woman may write her own life in advance of living 
it, unconsciously, and without recognizing or naming the process” (11). 
In When Men Were the Only Models We Had: My Teachers Barzun, Fad- 
iman, Trilling, Heilbrun creates a complex variant of those modes: a 
writer’s autobiography forged through the portraits she creates of three 
men “who exemplified,” as she puts it in the book’s first sentence, “with- 
out knowing it, my ideal life” (1). In this hybrid form, which combines 
the genres of autobiography, biography, and cultural criticism, Heilbrun 
movingly recounts her intellectual coming of age in 1950s academia, the 
story of how as a young woman she encountered Jacques Barzun, Clifton 
Fadiman (only on paper), and Lionel Trilling. Although Diana Trilling 
makes a cameo (one chapter is devoted to her), the book is really about 
mien and the way in the midcentury they represented to an eager young 
writer the life of the mind she wished for herself. 

When Men Were the Only Models We Had uncovers the contours of a 
writer's ambition—a desire whose realization required “exemplars,” Heil- 
brun explains to those who might have started to imagine a romantic 
plot, “not. . . lovers” (4). The catalytic event in this narrative of vocation 
is Heilbrun’s acceptance into the exclusive Trilling-Barzun doctoral sem- 
inar at Columbia University. The book she wrote her paper on for the 
seminar in 1953 was Jane Eyre, as if unconsciously anticipating the interest 
in the novel that feminist critics were to take up with passion two decades 
later. Barzun, she recalls, liked the paper, and Trilling didn’t, but the main 
thing was that both took her work seriously. 

The book maintains a careful balance between the young woman Heil- 
brun was in the 1940s and 1950s and the feminist she became—and 
remained for the rest of her life. Looking back, she kept alive the ideal- 
ization that infused her views of these three men while clearly secing the 
degree to which their attitudes toward women—as writers, readers, or 
colleagues—today seem deeply limiting, not to say offensive: “Trilling was 
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the instructor of my thought, my authority for how literary criticism 
should be written. . . . Trilling represented in his person and publications 
the very model of a literary personage grappling with a complex social 
world” (86). In a world where the only models were men, Trilling certainly 
represented the top of the heap, not just at Columbia where Trilling was 
the young woman’s teacher and then colleague but in the wider audience 
of academic and educated readers. What he stood for and indeed embodied 
was the life of an intellectual coming to grips with “the forces of an 
increasingly consumer-oriented, morally indifferent society” (113). Al- 
though Heilbrun wonders aloud how she managed to tune out Trilling’s 
blindness to female accomplishment in any domain, it’s not hard to un- 
derstand how before feminism so many of us managed to tolerate the 
assumption of our invisibility as a group and were no doubt excessively 
grateful for any recognition of our individual existence. In counterpoint 
to this generalized indifference, Barzun’s most treasured gift was his 
ability to engage in a degree of reciprocity, offering the talented young 
writer who badn’t fully acknowledged to herself her own academic am- 
bitions “evident enjoyment in discussing with me our shared enthusi- 
asms” and above all a consistent courtesy (117). In this generosity he 
was rather exceptional. 

Indeed, before the 1980s, young women in the academy, like Heilbrun, 
had litte choice but to tum to male professors, whose misogynistic at- 
titudes were no secret, for the intellectual recognition and institutional 
support that as graduate students they deeply craved (and only very oc- 
casionally received). Consciously or unconsciously practicing a kind of 
protective splitting, we separated the intelligence of our teachers from 
their sexual politics. Thus, despite Trilling’s published views that women 
didn’t participate in the moral life as men did, Heilbrun was able to benefit 
from, even emulate, Trilling’s example as a literary critic because he was 
the teacher who, in every other way, provided her “with exactly the words 
for the conflict central to [herself] at that time” (51). Nonetheless, if 
Trilling best modeled what it meant to belong to the club that couldn’t 
imagine having her as a member (and correspondingly receives the lion’s 
share of attention in her book), it was, Heilbrun insists, the literary ge- 
ometry figured in the three sides of the triangle that formed the writer’s 
beginnings. 

Clifton Fadiman was not an academic (much as he would have liked 
to be) but a reviewer whose taste and literary judgment influenced a 
generation of readers, in no small part through his fifty-year career at the 
Book of the Month Club. The metaphor he put forward in Reading I’ve 
Liked, a collection of his pieces Heilbrun discovered as a girl of fifteen, 
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is one she adopts for herself. Fadiman describes himself (a tad overmod- 
estly) as a “sieve . . . interposed between printer and public” (33). Heil- 
brun did not perceive her sievelike function to be that of a reviewer but 
more specifically (also overmodestly) of “a transmitter of ideas on ques- 
tions concerning gender” (33). She embraces Fadiman’s “lack of pom- 
posity,” his “wish to be read by the intelligent, the curious, the serious, 
the unponderous,” and his preference for “prose to be precise, elegant, 
and unequivocal” (43). That Fadiman was also “severely misogynist” (34) 
was a more a fact of life in literary circles than an active deterrent to the 
young woman’s admiration. 

Although Trilling was the Columbia English department’s “first Jew” 
(15), he was also “the right kind of Jew” (16) for this community of “the 
old triple-named WASPS” (as Alfred Kazin dubs them in New York Jew 
[17]).? But in those years, the fact that Heilbrun like Trilling was Jewish 
did not make for a bond between the two (there was none, even when 
they became colleagues). Trilling dealt far more directly with the role 
Jewishness played in his career than did Heilbrun, whose Jewish identi- 
fication was, she acknowledges, somewhat belated. While aware of the 
existence of anti-Semitism—‘“it was impossible not to know of it” after 
the Holocaust, she notes—Heilbrun nonetheless shared her family’s in- 
tense wish “to disappear quietly into the gentile world, to assimilate en- 
tirely” (61). This attempt to sever oneself from one’s origins in becoming 
American, would, of course, have been impossible if her grandparents had 
not left Austria (on her mother’s side) and Russia (on her father’s) when 
they did with hundreds of thousands of others at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

I raise the question of Jewish identity here both to highlight the effects 
of anti-Semitism on the careers of Heilbrun’s models (Fadiman was told 
at graduation, again according to Kazin, “We have room for only one 
Jew, and we have chosen Mr. Trilling” [29]) and to provide a transition 
to the brutal role anti-Semitism played in Gerda Lerner’s life, as dramat- 
ically rendered in her Fireweed: A Political Antobiagraphy. Lerner, born 
in Vienna in 1920 (Heilbrun was born in New York in 1926—the fact 
of American birth, of course, always making a crucial difference in the 
shape of Jewish destinies), emigrated to the United States in April 1939 
after having spent six weeks in jail as well as enduring months of depri- 
vation and suffering under the Nazi occupation of Austria. 

Fireweed is 377 pages long (in oversize pages) to Heilbrun’s slim 159 


? Alfred Kazın, The New York Jew (1978; reprint, Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Umversity 
Press, 1996). 
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(in small pages), and Lerner’s autobiographical project (she begins with 
her childhood) is distinctly different in its narrative from Heilbrun’s mem- 
oir.’ Yet despite the rupture in identity that immigration under the lived 
threat of extermination makes, a common thread connects the two adult 
lives: not only did both women from this same generation achieve the 
pinnacle of success in academic careers, both created fields that have pro- 
foundly changed the academy—Heilbrun in literary criticism, Lerner in 
history. Lerner, who also obtained a graduate degree from Columbia, 
played a leading role in forging the field of women’s history. The two felt 
themselves to have been outsiders when they entered the academy; both 
were central to “an intellectual revolution that gave women their history,” 
as Lerner writes, and both moved women “into the center of intellectual 
discourse” (2). The story Lerner wants to tell, however, is not—she self- 
mockingly insiste—that of her “brilliant career” (3). Rather, she wants to 
illuminate what came before, her political past. This autobiography is not 
only political but “partial” (3), as Lerner ends her powerful narrative in 
1958, just as she began her “life as a historian” (2). One of the definitions 
of fireweed that frames the book comes from a guide to mountain wild- 
flowers: “An ubiquitous pioneer on disturbed soil by roadsides and fire 
clearings in the forest” (x). The fireweed insists on surviving disaster and 
the threat of annihilation. Lerner takes this potential for survival against 
all odds as the emblem of her own, the metaphor for her political will. 
The turning point in Lerner’s political consciousness came from her 
experience in a jail cell with two other women. What she learned was how 
not to be a victim: “If you wanted to survive you could ‘not do it alone 
and you had to fight with all your strength to keep some form of social 
contract” (105). And from the two women, jailed for political activity, 
with whom she shared a cell (they shared their rations with her when “all 
Jews were put on half-rations” [106]), she learned that the three of them 
could also be “monstrous to those who threatened our group survival” 
(106). But the event that marked the young woman’s life forever had in 
fact occurred four years earlier in 1934 when a day of violent and deadly 
street fighting between workers and the police shattered her world: “I 
would never believe the government again—they were murderers and 
liars” (53). This traumatic moment haunts the autobiographer’s vision: 
“The kind of fear I have lived with since the age of fourteen does not 


® Heilbcun’s book was written for a series called Personal Takes, “an occasional series of 
short books in which noted critics write about the persistent hold particular writers, artists, 
or cultural phenomena have had on thar imaginations”; Lerner’s book was for a series utled 
Critical Perspectives on the Past. 
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vanish in the periods of comfort and acceptance. It is always there, ready 
to flare up at the slightest draft” (372). The flickering of fear competes 
with the hardiness of the fireweed as in retrospect Lerner sorts out the 
role her political formation played in the construction of her destiny as 
an academic and social radical. 

Fireweed is divided into four parts and follows the classic structure of 
immigrant autobiography: “Beginnings,” “Becoming an American,” “Be- 
coming an American Radical,” “In the Eye of the Storm.” If Heilbrun’s 
book gives us a precious glimpse of the midcentury seen from within 
academia and the world of books and publishing in New York, Lerner’s 
revisits the same period with a historian’s emphasis on the powerful po- 
litical forces shaping the intellectual climate—notably McCarthyism, 
blacklisting (which directly affected her husband’s career in film), and the 
execution of the Rosenbergs. In the late 1940s, Lerner experienced the 
demonizing of “Communists” through her painful memories of the rise 
of fascism: “Like the word ‘Jude’ in Nazified Austria it brought instant 
reprisal without the possibility of discussion or explanation” (278). Lerner 
likes to find metaphors that explain her character. Her activities in defense 
of the Rosenbergs offer a case in point “When there is so much reason 
to fear injustice and attack, some run, some freeze. Pve always opted to 
swim into the wave as it comes crashing towards me, in the hope I can 
swim through it before it throws me” (332). For Lerner, the Rosenberg 
case was the defining event of her generation; the political felt entirely 
personal. It was “as though,” she writes about the funeral, “I had lost a 
member of my own family” (333). 

Although Lerner’s narrative of her years as a radical, activist, and grass- 
roots organizer are absolutely key to the construction of the political 
autobiography, and will interest those who know Lerner only as an em- 
inent feminist historian, there are two other threads crucial to the self- 
portrait, and they complicate its lines: one is her difficult relationship with 
her mother; the other is her commitment to a life of writing (Lerner 
published a first novel, No Farewell, in 1954, before becoming a scholar 
and publishing the works for which she is known).* The strains in the 
relationship between Lerner as a young woman and her mother, their 
“complex tug of war and love” (182), belong to the part of her life story 
that is not entirely mastered. Although her mother (who had become an 
artist after separating from Lerner’s father during the war) literally survived 
the internment camp in Gurs in the Pyrenees (Charlotte Salomon and 
Hannah Arendt were imprisoned there at the same time in 1940; 173), 


* Gerda Lerner, Ne Førswell (New York: Associated Authors, 1955). 
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Lerner experiences a lingering sadness, a kind of “survivor’s guilt” toward 
her: “It’s guilt over having misunderstood, over having misjudged, over 
having been stuck in my absolutes while she set herself free in her own 
inimitable way” (207). The daughter could not make her mother’s life 
follow the pattern she imagined for her. But she did actively shape her 
own. 

Neither When Men Were the Only Models We Had nor Fireweed tells 
the story of just how these intellectual rebels, who created some of the 
most exciting scholarship on women, came to formulate their challenges 
to patriarchal culture in the university. Rather, the memoirs evoke the 
cultural and political climate in which the two women made the decisions 
about their lives that formed the backdrop to the work that was to come: 
the prequel, as it were, to the career. As grateful readers of their many 
volumes will know, Heilbrun and Lemer resisted the pressures of con- 
formity and compromise that dominated the American 1950s; they both 
survived that period famous for domestic containment to transform the 
academic landscape in radical and indelible ways through the revolution 
in feminist scholarship that they led and lived. 

Carolyn Heilbrun and I were friends, colleagues, and collaborators for 
many years. After I wrote this review, Carolyn told me that she didn’t 
think her life story should be compared in any way to Gerda Lerner’s, 
since she had never had to endure dangers of the sort that Lerner ex- 
perienced growing up in Nazi Austria. I told her that I had acknowledged 
that disparity—or tried to—and that I thought the two books worked 
well together as testament to a struggle that was crucial to the archives 
of feminist history. The consistently brave public examples of Carolyn 
Heilbrun and Gerda Lerner inspired us to continue on the journey. They 
were our models. 1 


Routledge International Encyclopedia of Women: Global Women’s Issues and 
Knowledge. Edited by Cheris Kramarae and Dale Spender. New York and 
London: Routledge, 2000. 


Joan Ariel, University of California, irvine 


ow utterly fitting that the millennium was marked by the publication 
of this four-volume encyclopedia, which reflects and documents the 
remarkable achievements of women scholars and activists since the 
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birth of women’s studies some thirty years earlier. To be sure, the editors 
justifiably claim that the Routledge International Encyclopedia of Women 


(RIEW) “represents more than three decades of scholarship—especially, 
though not exclusively, feminist scholarship—in numerous fields of knowl- 


edge” (Ivitvii). As a women’s studies librarian, I have been aware of this 
project for some years, monitored its development, and, along with many 
scholars, students, and librarians, anxiously awaited its publication. 

A number of useful encyclopedias, dictionaries, and handbooks in 
women’s studies have appeared as the field has grown in impact and stature 
over the years. However, none even remotely approaches RIEW in vision, 
scope, or execution. A highly ambitious compendium, this work stands 
alone in the breadth and depth of its interdisciplinary and transnational 
coverage and far surpasses the only other comparable publication to date, 
Helen Tierncy’s U.S.-centric Women’s Studies Encyclopedia, first published 
in 1989 and issued in revised and expanded print and online editions by 
Greenwood Press in 1999." 

The key strengths of this encyclopedia lie in its scope, its contributors, 
and its fundamental goal, admirably met, to provide an “accessible, trust- 
worthy resource not only for scholars, professionals, and activists but for 
the general reader everywhere” (lv). Cheris Kramarae and Dale Spender 
are exceptionally well suited to this collective endeavor. Kramarae is a 
sociolinguist who specializes in women’s communication; her work most 
recently focused on the Internet and information technologies. Spender 
was founding editor of the Athene Series and Pandora Press and has been 
a prolific author and editor of feminist books for more than two decades. 

In the best feminist spirit, RIEW brings to fruition a highly collaborative 
effort begun in carly 1990 with a meeting of a small group of academics 
and activists from England, the Philippines, Canada, India, Australia, and 
the United States. For the purposes of developing such an exhaustive 
project, seventeen subject editors from around the world were subse- 
quently selected to cover thirteen thematic categories: arts and literature; 
culture and communication; ecology and environment; economy and de- 
velopment; education; health, reproduction, and sexuality; history and 
philosophy of feminism; households and families; politics and the state; 
religion and spirituality; science and technology; violence and peace; and 
women’s studies. Cutting across these themes in alphabetical order, the 


1 Helen Tierney, cd., Wemen’s Studies Emcyclepedia (New York: Greenwood, 1989), 
Women’s Siudics Encyclopedia, rev. and expanded ed. (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1999), 
and Women’s Studies Encyclopedia, clectronic ed (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 2002), 
available online at http://www.gem.greenwood.com/products/prod_wmnenc.asp. 
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encyclopedia presents approximately nine hundred articles from eight hun- 
dred contributore—activists, writers, and academics—all subject experts 
with academic or professional backgrounds who represent every continent 
and some sixty-six different nations, from Australia to Yemen. 

As a result of this careful and deliberate planning, RIEW encompasses 
an astonishing range of entzies, generally offering both expert information 
and astute insights. Within a clearly feminist framework, the work tracks 
the social, political, economic, and cultural dimensions of “women’s issues 
and knowledge” from popular culture to theoretical concepts. I find not 
only the expected entries for abortion, literature, patriarchy, and work, for 
example, but also for cyborg anthropology, digital divide, lesbian drama, 
maternity leave, quilting, silence, soap operas, and terrorism, to name but a 
few. The unique coverage presented here is illustrated further by such index 
listings as family wage, female gaze, comfort women, motherism, and nature- 
nurture dsbate—critical concepts missing, for instance, from the Esscyclo- 
pedia Britannica or even Britannica Online. Topics covered demonstrate 
the necessity and importance of defining “women’s issues” broadly, far 
beyond the conventional by-and/or-about-women parameters, through the 
creative and compelling inclusion of such articles as bwrraucracy, evolution, 
pollution, prayer, tourism, and toxicolagy, demonstrating the boundless power 
of feminist interventions and analysis. 

The encyclopedia contains entries that focus predominantly on issues, 
ideas, and practices rather than academic theories, yet the editors also 
provide a selection of broadly accessible theoretical articles. The lens of 
“international” examination touted in the title is sustained throughout 
the volumes, and broad topics such as development or literature also in- 
clude regional perspectives written by individual writers with relevant geo- 
graphical expertise. 

A work of this magnitude necessarily must be selective and exclude 
certain types of articles. In the interests of timely and wide-ranging topical 
coverage, the editors have wisely omitted biographical and country-specific 
entries, both generally available in other sources. At the same time, con- 
tributors incorporate information on individual women into entries on 
relevant ideas and actions—for example, Emma Goldman in Anarchism 
or Hatshepsut in Peace and Peace Activism—and provide a national focus 
where relevant in selected case studies or subtopics—for example, Aging: 
Japanese Case Study or Women’s Studies: Southeast Asia. While laudable, 
this approach does produce certain idiosyncrasies that result in an index 
that, oddly enough, includes, for example, the American humorist James 
Thurber (cited in the article on Homsing) but not M. Carey Thomas, the 
pioneering activist for women’s education in the United States. 
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The incomparable value of this work derives not only from its synthesis 
of the vast knowledge produced by feminist scholars and activists but also 
from the synergistic approach of the editors, which sparks new avenues 
of exploration and inquiry, dimensions enhanced by the clarity of content 
and design. The editors augment the basic A-Z alphabetical organizational 
scheme by repeating the full alphabetical list of articles in the preface to 
each volume. In the first volume, this list is followed by a topical list of 
articles in each of the thirteen thematic categories covered and by a list 
of all contributors, including their academic or professional affiliations and 
the articles each wrote. Organizational coherence is further achieved 
through continuous pagination across the four volumes as well as thorough 
and lucid cross-referencing and indexing. At the end of each entry, “see 
also” headings provide convenient referrals to related entries and also serve 
to expand the reader’s consideration of the topic at hand—for example, 
“ Body sce also Biolagical Determinism; Erotica; and Naming,” among other 
headings. 

Entries conclude with useful lists of references and suggestions for 
further reading, some as short as a single reference, and others, more 
useful, as long as thirty-five items in length, which encourage readers to 
expand their knowledge beyond this encyclopedia. The currency of the 
bibliographies varies significantly, but most include print publications from 
the past several years, and some also conveniently include relevant Web 
sites. It is gratifying, too, to find a number of primary sources included 
in the references for the articles that are more historical in nature, for 
example, Bleestockings or War. 

Rounding out the set in volume 4, a comprehensive index, over one 
hundred pages in length, facilitates investigation of the multiple aspects 
of a given topic and also identifies works cited by title and biographical 
references by name. A glance at a single page of this first-rate index reminds 
the reader of the astounding and thought-provoking range of this work. 
The index entry on Islam, to take one example, not only points in boldface 
to the five-page article on Islam itself but also refers to such diverse related 
references as adoption practices, creation beliefs, health care, marriage 
practices, music, postcolonial women’s status, and women’s secluded 
spaces in articles on other topics. 

If the entries provide solid information of excellent reference value and 
the arrangement facilitates ease of consultation, a sure editorial hand also 
has produced a volume that is eminently readable and enjoyable to browse. 
Reading pleasure comes, too, from the self-conscious “representation of 
values” and “cultural exchange” (łvii) evident in the articles, in welcome 
contradistinction to other encyclopedias and reference works that tradi- 
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tionally (mis)represent themselves as objective and “value-free.” Indeed, 
it is difficult to find significant fault with this immense and important 
work, certain to prove an invaluable resource for consultation and use in 
feminist teaching, research, and praxis. Yet the very quality of this ency- 
clopedia makes one long for an online version that would allow one to 
trace the contours, intersections, and connections among topics and the- 
ories woven throughout the four hefty volumes. An electronic edition 
with embedded links would provide an ease of searching and exploration 
to further increase the utility, effectiveness, and creative uses of the en- 
cyclopedia, not to mention facilitate the updating process. It obviously 
would also help to mitigate the substantial cost of this set, priced at $695 
and thus beyond the reach of most individuals, by providing Web access 
to multiple users through library and other institutional purchases. 
Given the interests and expertise of the editors in information tech- 
nologies and their gender implications, an online publication seems all 
the more fitting. In the interim, the Routledge Web site (http:// 
www.routledge—ny.com/women) does provide useful information on 
RIEW, including A-Z lists of both entries and contributors, a country list 
representing the multinational coverage of the work, five sample entries, 
and further information about the editors and “the story of RIEW.” 1 


Global Sex. By Dennis Altman. Chicago and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 2001. 


Qpcer Globalizations: Citizenship and the Afterlife of Colonialism. Edited 
by Arnaldo Cruz-Malavé and Martin F. Manalansan, IV. New York and 
London: New York University Press, 2002. 


Lycette Nelson, New York, New York 
Catherine Ralssiguier, New Jersey City University 


ennis Altman's Global Sex presents a sweeping view of the intercon- 
nections among sex, sexuality, gender, and globalization. Global Sex 
builds on Altman’s academic interests in questions of gay identities, 
communities, and political interventions and on his self-declared long- 
standing involvement in the world and work of international HIV/AIDS. 
Although Altman offers many promising routes for approaching this rich 
and complex subject matter, he fails to pursue any of them far enough to 
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achieve a satisfying analysis, leaving the reader frustrated with his rambling, 
catalog-like approach. 

Altman aims at establishing links between scholarly studies of sexualities 
and those of political economy and international relations. By revisiting 
the basic lesbian and gay studies claim that the sexual is political within 
the new context of the increasing globalization of the world, Altman asks 
the seemingly simple question: Is this new context affecting the ways in 
which sexuality is understood, experienced, and regulated? Altman’s basic 
argument is that changes in our understandings of (and related attitudes 
toward) sexuality both reflect and are shaped by the broader material- 
cultural transformations brought about by the processes of globalization. 
Resisting an overtly negative or positive take on the actual effects of 
globalization and mediating between two extreme and contradictory po- 
sitions, Altman further argues that these transformations contribute to 
greater homogeneity at the same time as they lead to greater inequalities 
among sexual subjects, practices, and political mobilizations. In the end, 
Altman advocates for a nuanced critique of globalization understood as 
both liberatory and dangerous, and of the sex-gender systems that glob- 
alization transforms and constitutes. Finally, Altman cautions sex activists 
not to retreat from more traditional forms of political engagement with 
the state, which he sees as key to the establishment of structures of social 
justice and redistributive power and welfare. 

Altman’s intellectual and political project in Global Sex stems from his 
perception that much of the current scholarship on gender and sexuality 
tends to focus on issues of discourse and representation at the expense of 
serious engagements with the material and institutional underpinnings of 
sexuality under the conditions of a new global economic and cultural 
world order, while most studies of globalization fail to address the complex 
realities of sex and gender. Locating his approach at the crossroads of 
neo-Marxist and Freudian theories of social relations, Altman offers to 
bridge and mediate the gaps between the two fields and to provide an 
analysis that can account for the formation and circulation of sexualities 
(broadly understood as sexual practices, identities, communities, and po- 
` litical interventions) in this new world order. However Global Sex invokes 
neither historical material nor psychoanalytic analyses in its reading of 
social-sexual lives. In spite of many interesting insights peppering Altman’s 
text, vagueness and generalizations abound, as in statements like this: 
“Nonetheless, most restrictions on abortion seem the result of religious 
and patriarchal fears of women’s sexuality” (63), or “Perhaps the best way 
of understanding the links between, say, the Moral Majority in the United 
States and the Taliban in Afghanistan, is to see them as both reactions to 
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rapid social and economic change—in other words to globalization itself” 
(139). Such generalizing comments reflect a Jack of careful and detailed 
analysis of specific situations and fail to develop useful explanatory models 
for the complex processes under scrutiny. Indeed, Altman touches on 
countless theories, authors, approaches, places, and examples but seems 
to outright reject any deeper theorizing of his subject matter. 

The theorizing lacking in Global Sex abounds in the anthology Quesr 
Globalizations: Citizenship and the Afterlife of Colonialism. The book is 
a collection of papers presented at the conference “Queer Globalizations, 
Local Homosexualities: Citizenship, Sexuality, and the Afterlife of Co- 
lonialism” held at City University of New York Graduate Center in 1998. 
If Altman’s book is unsatisfying for its lack of analysis, Queer Globalizations 
offers plenty of analysis but little in the way of practical political tools. 
This is particularly disappointing in that the editors and many of the 
individual authors claim to offer some direction for global organizing and 
political activism. “Globalization,” the editors claim in their introduction, 
“has. . . provided the struggle for queer rights with an expanded terrain 
for intervention” (2). 

In contradistinction to Altman’s approach, however, some of the essays 
in Queer Globalizations do provide the kind of specific and detailed anal- 
yses that can help us better understand how the global informs and shapes 
local sexualities and how these, in turn, might queer hegemonic Western 
understandings of sexual matters. Much more narrowly focused than 
Global Sex on the analysis of the discourse of globalization, Queer Glob- 
alizations offers a series of articles that attempt to look at the ways in 
which material and discursive forces produce queer bodies ready for ex- 
ploitation and consumption. While appropriating and deploying queer 
subjectivities to legitimate domination, these forces also generate multiple 
and varied opportunities for resistive coalition politics. 

Firmly anchored at the crossroads of Marxist and poststructuralist the- 
ories, the essays in Queer Globalizations focus on the complicity between 
global forces of domination and those of exploitation (sec the essays by 
Miranda Joseph and Janet Jakobsen). Rather than focusing on the con- 
tradictions between the two terms and trying to resolve them, Queer 
Globalizations proposes an oblique third-term analysis that can transform 
the opposition without trying to transcend it. This border-crossing op- 
positional method is theorized by Chela Sandoval in an essay in the volume 
(“Dissident Globalizations, Emancipatory Methods, Social Erotics”) and 
exemplified, for instance, in the transnational activist linkages established 
between the New York~based South Asian Lesbian and Gay Association 
and the Delhi-based Campaign for Lesbian Rights discussed in Gayatri 
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Gopinah’s insightful “Local Sites/Global Contexts: The Transnational 
Trajectories of Deepa Mehta’s Fire.” 

The political insights generated by this method are numerous even when 
not fully explored by the authors included in Queer Globalizations. Jakob- 
sen’s “Can Homosexuals End Western Civilization as We Know It? Family 
Values in a Global Economy,” for example, helps us see how a reductive 
and naturalized understanding of religion as necessarily connected to sexual 
regulation might fail to effectively contest the claims of “family values” 
proponents in the United States. Similarly, a focus on the complicity and 
the ongoing interrelatedness of culture, state, and the economy cautions 
activists not to solely and unctitically appeal to the state in their quest to 
liberate and/or legitimize queer desires. It also warns us against the naive 
assumption that globalization is bound to free queer subjectivities (Cindy 
Patton’s “Stealth Bombers of Desire: The Globalization of ‘Alterity’ in 
Emerging Democracies” is particularly helpful here). Greater attention to 
these pragmatic (and crucial) political-activist implications would have 
strengthened the volume. What are the discursive effects and the political 
impact of a mere acknowledgment that “sweatshops are a GLBT [gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, and transgender] issue” after the dense and incisive the- 
orctical analysis of Joseph’s “Family Affairs: The Discourse of Global /Lo- 
calization”? How, indeed, can scholar-activists make these connections 
emerge with greater force and clarity while resisting universalizing and re- 
ductive impulses? 1 


Materializing Thailand. By Penny Van Esterik. Oxford and New York: 
Berg, 2000. 

Pink Fits: Sex, Sub Cultures and Discourses in the Asia-Pacific. By Alison 
Murray. Clayton and Victoria, Australia: Monash Asia Institute, 2001. 


Lenore Manderson, University of Melbourne 


outheast Aslan women have been at the center of a number of debates 
related to gender, culture, and society. In the 1970s the interest was 
on relationships among economic independence and personal auton- 
omy, political mobilization, power, and, later, religion and gender. But 
starting in the early 1990s, activists displaced these interests in the public 
imagination with questions of the commodification of women, sexuality, 
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sex, and trafficking. Given the charged discourse around these issues, 
Penny Van Esterik’s book on Thailand and Alison Murray’s on Indonesia 
are important contributions. Their works offer very different but com- 
plementary and thoughtful accounts of the construction of gender in 
contemporary Southeast Asia, the diversity of women’s experiences, hu- 
man rights abuses, and women’s choices. 

In Materializing Thailand, Van Esterik explores gender complexity 
against the superficiality—the “surfaces”—used in public imagery and in 
rituals and codes of conduct in Thailand. Van Esterik draws on a rich 
ethnography from thirty years’ engagement with Thailand and on her 
critical reading of scholarship about Thailand, published in both English 
and Thai languages. The book is superbly crafted, dense, and complicated. 

In the first part of the book, “Orientations,” Van Esterik offers a nu- 
anced discussion of Buddhism and gender in Thai society and of the 
differences between Buddhist and feminist understandings of social order. 
Working with two metaphors—kaletesa, the Thai ‘conceptualization of 
time and space, and palimpsest, referring to the continued currency of 
historic and literary representations of Thai women—she explores how 
Buddhism provides the logic for everyday life and defines the interactions 
of civil and religious society. 

The second part, “Representations,” is concerned with sites of gender 
negotiation in Thailand and paradoxes of national identity, nationalism, 
and public culture. Here Van Esterik addresses directly the surface rep- 
resentations most familiar to readers outside Thailand. Representations 
both for tourist and local consumption challenge elite presentations of 
“the authentic” Thai. By way of illustration she describes the Miss Universe 
contests in Bangkok, juxtaposed against the political protests and killings 
of the same year, to highlight the role of the military and masculinity in 
Thai cultural constructions of gender. She then explores how sexuality 
and marriage are linked to national and international power structures, 
offering a subtle account of aspects of Thai society that are well known 
and arguably overrepresented—mail-order brides, the sex workers of Pat- 
pong, migrant sex workers, and so on. 

Part 3, “Interpretations,” is concerned with the Thai model of gender 
relations, explored through local interpretations and plays of gender. Prac- 
tices of disguise, transgender, and transsexuality complicate the cultural 
construction of gender. As Van Esterik describes it, gender complemen- 
tarity exists in Thailand as elsewhere in Southeast Asia, and Thai women 
enjoy relative structural advantages through bilateral kinship, matrilocality, 
and the inheritance rights accorded to the younger daughter in a family. 
But even so, women are not homogeneous, and region of origin, class, 
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identity, and ethnicity are all important divisions. Further, while women 
have benefited to some extent from industrialization, workplace inequality 
is substantial. Low wages, disadvantages in employment, and daughters’ 
responsibilities to families render poor women vulnerable, and often the 
financial rewards of sex work outweigh its risks. 

Murray picks up this theme in her discussion of the relative advantages 
of sex work in generating cash for personal and family purposes—a small 
part of a book that is extraordinary for its scope, bravery, outrage, and 
reflexivity. The book, Pink Fits, is also organized in three parts. The first 
is on sexual subcultures, with chapters on Thai sex workers in Sydney, sex 
workers in Indonesia, and lesbians in Jakarta. The second section explores 
images of sex work, taking issue with media hype about trafficking, child 
prostitution, and debt bondage, and worrying at the ways in which moral 
values are insinuated into international rights agendas. The third section 
focuses on AIDS discourses and practices, with discussions of the con- 
struction of sex workers as a risk group and the difficulties that sex-worker 
peer educators face when working in an environment continually con- 
strained by clients, owners, pimps, police, and government (120). 

Murray draws on her own experience as an academic whose field re- 
search has been conducted primarily in Indonesia, and as-a worker and 
activist, to explore sexual subcultures and sex work in Southeast Asia and 
among Asian women in Australia. She draws on this background to make 
a number of important points. First, while arguing against crude binary 
oppositions, she insists on significant differences between upper- and 
lower-class women and on the importance of understanding how eco- 
nomics shape work options, family relationships, and sexuality. She warns, 
too, against easy transpositions from contemporary Western societies to 
Indonesia. Diversity in sexual practice, behavior, and identity, she suggests, 
allows lower-class women to adapt to local structures of power; butch- 
femme roles provide women with a way of living their desires, with im- 
portant different local forms and meaning. 

Murray similarly takes to task categorical representations of sex workers 
in Southeast Asia and in Australia as women without rights; she is par- 
ticularly caustic about the (apparent) use of telepathy in comprehending 
the powerlessness of sex workers. Her purpose is to disentangle moral 
judgment from empirical findings on gender, autonomy, rights, and eco- 
nomics and from the presence and absence of human rights in these 
environments. j 

The gaze on Asian woman and the focus on sexuality have heightened 
in recent years in both scholarly and general communities due to theoretical 
developments in feminism, to the HIV/AIDS pandemic, and to efforts to 
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understand the social responses to economic changes in the aftermath of 
devaluation and recession in Asia. But as both Van Esterik and Murray 
illustrate, the consequent reading of Asia and Asian women—drawing on 
stereotypes of gender relations, religious ideology, and dominant inequalities 
and interpreted in light of individual philosophical and moral stances—has 
often been problematic. The truth is neither straightforward nor easily slot- 
ted into popular paradigms of gender relations and agency. Van Esterik’s 
and Murray’s contributions to these debates are to create further trouble. 
In consequence, they are important resources, ideal texts for lively discus- 
sions, and provocative starting points for new research. 1 


Desiring Whiteness: A Lacanian Amalysis of Race. By Kalpana Seshadri- 
Crooks. London and New York: Routledge, 2000. 


Fair Sex, Savage Dreams: Race, Psychoanalysis, Sexual Difference. By Jean 
Walton. Durham, N.C., and London: Duke University Press, 2001. 


Jean Wyatt, Occidental College 


s Joan Walton's informative historical survey of psychoanalysis’s exclu- 
sions makes clear, psychoanalysis has from the start systematically ex- 
cluded race from its account of subjects’ development: while psycho- 
analysis formulates a radical account of how individuals are sexualized, 
refusing the notion that subjects are sexed from birth and detailing the 
complex interpersonal relations and cultural processes that produce gen- 
dered, sexed subjects, it ignores the processes whereby subjects become 
racialized. Desiring Whiteness and Fair Sex, Savage Dreams repair this omis- 
sion in different ways: Desiring Whiteness analyzes the mechanisms of racial 
looking that play on subjects’ racial anxieties to produce the illusion of 
“natural” racial difference, while Fair Sex, Savage Dreams uncovers the racial 
fantasies that construct whiteness in the revisionary theories of 1930s fem- 
inist analysts like Joan Riviere, Melanie Klein, and Marie Bonaparte. 
Walton shows that while these feminist thinkers were bold in revising 
Freud’s inadequate accounts of gender and sexuality, they continued his 
tradition of excluding race from analytic consideration. By examining the 
case histories that found their theories, Walton demonstrates conclusively 
that, for example, the masquerade of femininity that Riviere famously 
discovered in her female patient was also a masquerade of whiteness cov- 
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ering over the patient’s identifications with black men, and that the case 
history of Ruth Kjar, on which Melanie Klein founded her notion of art 
as reparation, centered on Kjar’s identification with a black woman. Yet 
Riviere’s and Klein’s classic essays on these patients ignore the racial con- 
tent of their fantasies. Walton argues persuasively that psychoanalysis’s 
blindness to racializing processes guarantees that conventional, unexam- 
ined assumptions of racial difference infiltrate its otherwise subtle and 
sophisticated theories of gender and sexuality acquisition. In the process, 
she illuminates forgotten moments in the evolving discourse of (white) 
female sexuality: for example, Margaret Mead manipulates anthropological 
Kinship images to dramatize herself as a universal maternal figure and to 
hide her lesbian practices; Marie Bonaparte insists, contra her mentor 
Freud, that the clitoris rather than the vagina is the primary site of female 
sexual pleasure. By uncovering the racial unconscious of psychoanalytic 
texts that have been seminal for contemporary feminist psychoanalytic 
theory, Walton’s lucid study opens up psychoanalytic discourse to fruitful 
new lines of inquiry: How do perceptions of racial difference inform the 
acquisition of gender and sexual identity? What are the specific, local 
fantasies of desire and identification with racialized others that constitute 
and sustain whiteness? 

Whiteness is also central to Kalpana Seshadri-Crooks’s Desiring White- 
ness, but while Walton focuses on how racial difference is imbricated with 
sexual difference in the constitution of a white woman’s subjectivity at a 
particular historical moment, Seshadri-Crooks is interested in constructing 
a more general theoretical model of race thinking. Seshadri-Crooks argues 
that “whiteness” is the master signifier of a race system that is an entirely 
linguistic, cultural construct. What sets Seshadri-Crooks’s argument apart 
from other social constructionist arguments is that she confronts the most 
intractable aspect of race thinking: the (apparently obvious) visibility of 
racially marked bodies. The many arguments that prove conclusively that 
racial categories are socially constructed and historically variable leave in- 
tact people’s immediate, commonsense certainty that what they see is what 
exists—that the visibility of defining characteristics such as skin color, bair 
texture, and facial features is irrefutable evidence of the other’s race: secing 
is believing. Seshadri-Crooks argues that, on the contrary, believing pre- 
cedes seeing: the cultural order determines what we see. And she claims 
that it is the anxiety that springs from a sudden encounter with the his- 
toricity of race, with evidence of its purely cultural, symbolic origins, that 
engenders the perception of racial features in the other. 

Lacanian psychoanalysis provides the methodology necessary for un- 
derstanding race systems, Seshadri-Crooks argues, because it is in the 
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unconscious of every raced subject that the signifier of whiteness lodges, 
and there it connects with the “fundamental fantasy” that, according to 
Lacan, governs desire: tbe fantasy that the subject could unite with the 
*object a” and so become whole. Whiteness promises wholeness, mastery, 
self-completion—or, in non-Lacanian terms, absolute humanness. When 
the subject suddenly encounters the historicity of whiteness, the fact that 
whiteness is only a social construction inspires horror and makes the sub- 
ject grasp onto an object that will fill the gap suddenly opened up in his 
or her belief system. What comes to occupy that gap is the other’s body, 
marked by the visible signs of race. “If we can find a non-discursive basis 
(the marks on the body) for our faith in race, then the function of white- 
ness, as the unconscious promise of wholeness, is preserved” (59). And, 
one might add, the structure of racial difference that founds the subject’s 
understanding of social reality is preserved. With audacity, originality, and 
a logical rigor that is persuasive, Seshadri-Crooks thus argues that race is 
ultimately a matter of the subject’s projection of bis or her own need for 
race fantasy onto the visualized body of the other. 

Literary and film texts illustrate the theory. In a fascinating and clari- 
fying account of that most elusive of Lacanian concepts, the gaze, Seshadri- 
Crooks finds in Joseph Conrad’s “The Secret Sharer” the fantasy of white- 
ness achieved as the narrator attains unity with the gaze and thus the 
impossible wholeness, mastery, and authority promised by whiteness. The 
film Swtwre makes Seshadri-Crooks’s case that confronting the historicity 
of race arouses anxiety. The convolutions of a film noir plot force Clay 
to take the place of his identical twin brother, Vincent. The spectator sees 
plainly that Clay is played by a black actor (Dennis Haysbert) and Vincent 
by a white actor (Michael Harris). Yet all the characters in the film see 
and accept Clay as Vincent, so that Clay successfully lives out his “twin” 
brother’s identity. It is only the spectator who feels disoriented at this 
denaturalization of race, at its demotion to just another social marker of 
identity, on the same plane as class position and family name. As Seshadri- 
Crooks argues, the spectator’s anxiety arises from the encounter with the 
fact that race is a cultural invention only. 

In many ways, Desiring Whiteness works toward the same end as Suture: 
it insists that we learn to see differently. Seshadri-Crooks aims at a rev- 
olution at the level of cultural representation, using the visual itself against 
the visual regime of race. Here her theory intersects Kaja Silverman’s (to 
me, problematic) advocacy of a cinema that would force a revaluation of 
race by idealizing culturally depreciated (black) figures.’ But whereas Sil- 


1 Kaja Silverman, The Threshold of the Vishe Werld (London: Routledge, 1996). 
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verman’s revolutionary cinema would idealize and thereby emphasize the 
racialized body, Seshadri-Crooks advocates cultural productions that 
would “destabilize racial looking so that racial identity will always be 
uncertain and unstable” (159}—so that every subject will be led to ques- 
tion her own and the other’s racial belonging. More radical than those 
who advocate social change through identity politics or public policy, 
Seshadri-Crooks aims at a fundamental transformation in the way we sec, 
in the regime of looking that founds race. Because ofits precise explanation 
of Lacanian structures, Desiring Whiteness can also serve the reader as a 
primer in certain key Lacanian concepts such as sexual difference, jowiss- 
ance, the gaze, the death drive, and the relation of desire to death. 

Paul Gilroy argues that we need to jettison the terminology of race in 
order to theorize a new definition of humanness that will serve today’s 
multicultural societies, and Colette Guillaumin writes that “just talking 
about race means it will always be there in residue.”? Yet in a world where 
race remains a primary mechanism of social exclusion, it continues to be 
important to articulate with precision and theoretical clarity, as these two 
works do, how race thinking works. 1 


7 Paul Gilroy, Aguins Race: Imagining Political Culture Beyond the Color Lins (Cam- 
badge, Mass.. Harvard University Press, 2000), and Colette Guillaumin, Recisw, Sexism, 
Power, and Ideolagy (London: Routledge, 1995), 105. 


Feminism and Youth Culture. By Angela McRobbie. 2d ed. New York: 
Routledge, 2000. 


Her Way: Young Women Remake the Sexual Revolution. By Paula Kamen. 
New York: New York University Press, 2000. 


Gayle Waki, George Washington University 


f one were to do a study of cultural theory circa 1992 (roughly the 
year I began writing my dissertation in earnest), one could do worse 
than peruse a certain bookcase in my -office. The volumes wedged 
together there constitute a “greatest hits” library of works once considered 
cutting edge in academia but now steadily acquiring the status of historical 
artifacts. Among them is a study of MTV in its infancy, several books 
promising to answer the question “What is cultural studies?” and a col- 
lection on youth music that includes my own attempt to make sense of 
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an emergent riot grrri music scene. That I’ve relegated these books to a 
lower-tier shelf, well below the immediate browsing level of most people 
who enter my office, doesn’t mean they lack interest or value; rather, their 
value resides in their inscription of a moment whose urgency, like the 
spines of the books themselves, has faded. 

Such fading speaks to the challenge, for scholars of contemporary cul- 
ture, of producing cultural analysis that doesn’t have the built-in shelf life 
of, say, a pop song. Unlike journalists, academics working on contem- 
porary issues typically don’t have the luxury of circulating their ideas 
without delay; instead, we accommodate the conventions of scholarly 
“rigor,” the imperatives of peer review, and the snail’s pace of academic 
publishing, which has only been slightly ameliorated by the advent of the 
Internet. Of course, even the most “timeless” academic work is ultimately 
as time-bound as its subject, whether that subject is novels by Dickens or 
the carly oeuvre of Madonna. Pop songs, like scholarly books, do enjoy 
nostalgic revival and (increasingly in a world of digitized storage and 
sampling) periodic citation. Yet a particular variety of datedness, of a kind 
linked to the commodity form itself, is an occupational hazard of scholars 
of contemporary culture. No less than the vicissitudes of academic fashion, 
the built-in obsolescence of commodities has a way of “remaindering” 
certain scholarly works almost as soon, it seems, as they see print. 

Hence the pleasure of returning to Angela McRobbie’s Feminism and 
Youth Cutters, a book of essays (the earliest of which dates to the mid- 
1970s) first published in 1991 and now reissued in a second edition with 
several newer pieces and a new introduction. As originally published, 
McRobbie’s volume was a landmark work for taking seriously the culture 
of girls, particularly working-class white girls in England. When McRobbie 
first undertook this work, as a postgraduate student at the Birmingham 
Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies (CCCS, the birthplace of the 
“Birmingham School”), she had few models to follow; the pioneering 
work on subculture coming out of Birmingham had focused on young 
men to the point of conflating “youth” itself with masculinity.’ When 
cultural studies scholars did talk about girls, meanwhile, it was usually to 
observe their marginality within male subcultural formations. Mindful of 
the need for analysis of the specific cultural forms taken by girls’ needs 


1 On the history of the CCCS, see Stuart Hall, “The Emergence of Cultural Studies and 
the Cnsis of the Humanities,” Octeber 53 (Summer 1990): 11-23; and Richard Johnson, 
“What Is Cultural Studies Anyway?” Social Text 6 (Winter 1986/87): 38-80. For an example 
of cady CCCS work on subculture, see Stuart Hall and Tony Jefferson, cds., Resicance 
terengh Ritual: Tenth Subcultures in Post-war Britain (London: Hutchinson, 1976). 
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and desires, McRobbie set out to study the way “young women saw 
themselves as women” (4). Her interests particularly gravitated to the 
culture of working-class girls such as those she encountered daily in Bir- 
mingham, girls who had been taught—by their families, by the popular 
media, by schools, by peers, and by Thatcherism itself—to aspire to mar- 
riage and childbirth as expressions of successful, “adult” femininity. 
McRobbie realized early on that girls’ cultures were potentially more 
elusive, more privatized, and less easily “read” than boys’ cultures. With 
the exception of single mothers, girls/women didn’t generally inspire 
“moral panics” and were generally viewed as less troublesome than boys 
or men; in short, they were nowhere on the map of cultural studies. 
Much has changed since McRobbie wrote “Jackie Magazine: Romantic 
Individualism and the Teenage Girl” (1977) and “Settling Accounts with 
Subcultures: A Feminist Critique” (1980), germinal essays reprinted here 
from the first edition. For one, academic studies of young women and 
girl culture have flourished, largely because of the efforts of feminist and 
queer theorists who insist on attributing to girlhood and female sexuality 
the importance typically, and virtually reflexively, attributed to boyhood 
and male sexuality. At the same time, scholarly trends have responded to 
the increased visibility (not necessarily the increased power) of young 
women in commodity culture. Nearly a quarter-century of feminism and 
“postfeminism” has also intervened, giving a different spin to concerns 
McRobbie originally raised. For example, when she was working out the 
ideas of “Teenage Mothers: A New Social State?” in the early 1980s, the 
material conditions of girls’ sexuality were demonstrably different. Most 
obviously, the notion of girls’ sexual “freedom”—of young women’s 
“right” to sexual expression (to use a legal construction that may be 
particular to the United States)}—was far less common than it is today, 
when young pop and hip-hop stars can routinely be heard instructing 
their male paramours in the finer points of lovemaking, the better for 
their orgasms. This is not to say that the present moment is any less 
contradictory than the past: even as girls are routinely sexualized in the 
mass media at a younger and younger age, and as it becomes commonplace 
for young women to boast about their pleasure in sexual conquest, their 
access to safe abortion continues to be rolled back (in the United States 
through the enactment of parental notification laws, restrictions on RU- 
486, and the criminalization of doctors who offer abortions), and they 
remain alarmingly vulnerable to rape, incest, homophobia, and domestic 
and sexual abuse. On the whole, moreover, they remain subject to an 
insidious, if changed, sexual double standard, according to, which they are 
demonized for pregnancy outside of state-sanctioned marriage (especially 
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if they are poor) and expected simultaneously to be chaste and interested 
in sex. Hence the paradox of Madonna-inspired Britney Spears, who at- 
tracted notoriety in her late teens for touting virginity as a new mode of 
“taking control.” : 

McRobbie’s book, with its careful critique of girls’ sexual “liberation,” 
is admirably attentive to the pitfalls of equating their greater sexual activity 
with political progress, or more specifically with the success of feminism 
as a political movement. Indeed, the “feminism” of her title describes her 
own methodological and critical commitments, not necessarily the world- 
view of her subjects, most of whom see no reward in identifying themselves 
as feminists. Recounting (in the introduction to the second edition) a 
meeting with Michelle, one of her original Birmingham informants, four- 
teen years after their initial contact, McRobbie holds out hope, however, 
that working-class girls can discover worth in trajectories of female adult- 
hood other than marriage and traditional domesticity.? “At a time when 
sociologists are writing about the disappearance of class politics,” she 
writes, Michelle—formenly in a politically progressive punk band and now 
the shop steward of a union representing sanitation workers—“reinvig- 
orates class politics with feminism, lesbianism, and anti-racism” (11). 
Michelle is hardly a scientific sample, however, and more work obviously 
remains to be done on issues McRobbie doesn’t explicitty address here, 
especially the racialization of girls and girlhood, the dismissal of teeny- 
bopper culture as politically and socially irrelevant, and the enduring 
homosociality of “girl culture” (alluded to in the wonderful “Rock and 
Sexuality,” written with Simon Frith, and still the most thorough explo- 
ration of the “ideological work done by rock” in the “construction of 
sexuality” [139]). 

Notwithstanding the inevitable outdatedness of some of Feminism and 
Youth Culinre—tfor example, the chapter on Jackie offers a framework for 
analyzing ideology that McRobbie is now reportedly “happy to admit” 
is “simplistic”*—the book is still a welcome alternative to more recent 
studies, such as Paula Kamen’s Her Way: Young Women Remake the Sexual 
Revolution, whose cover promises “a report on today’s changing sexual 
roles and choices.” Indeed, Her Way does report, in a generally upbeat 
fashion, on what Kamen calls the “sexual evolution” of the 1990s, which 
followed on the heels of an era of sexual “revolution” promising U.S. 


2 Interestingly, McRobbe’s introduction, in which she notes her own marriage and preg- 
nancy as the backdrop to her student years, firmly sttuates her within a middle-class version 
of this trajectory, although she is a feminist scholar pursuing a Ph.D 

® See http://www theory.org uk/mcrobhie htm 
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women “sexual freedom” but “on men’s terms of promiscuity” (4). Ka- 
men’s central claim, based on interviews she conducted in the mid-1990s, 
is that young women (her sample focuses on women born in the late 
1960s or after) are “taking control of their sex lives” (5) in new ways, in 
particular evidencing the kind of sexual agency—and hence sexual ex- 
perience—previously associated with young men. Kamen is not universally 
sanguine about these changes, noting a political disengagement, among 
her research sample, with issues of sexuality, but she is generally optimistic 
about the ways young women have benefited from third-wave feminist 
discourse. For example, although some “have taken date rape and sexual 
harassment too far” (a claim that’s never substantiated), “in reality,” she 
writes, “I have not noticed any women actually complain about how 
confusing and burdensome it is to have more communication about and 
consent for sex” (11). 

This is, indeed, welcome news. Yet two aspects of Her Way strike me 
as less welcome. The first is Kamen’s tendency to fall back on the logic 
of “generation” as a means of analyzing what young women think about 
sex and sexuality. Yet nowhere does she interrogate the stakes of her own 
frequent invocation of “our generation” as an identity tag. Pm not con- 
vinced, in other words, that generation is any more reliable or universal 
a category of experience—certainly it’s no less constructed—than are cat- 
egories of race or gender. More alarming yet is Kamen’s cugenicist met- 
aphor of the female “superrats”: an “emerging breed of sexually aggressive 
women” who exemplify the generational shift that has resulted in “young 
women’s malelike sexual behavior” (17). Such unfortunate phrasing strikes 
me not merely as unnecessary but undermining. Why talk about women’s 
sexual choices in terms of “breeding”? Rather than coining the unwieldy 
adjective “malelike,” why not analyze how and why sexual agency and 
power are conflated with masculinity? 

Her Way opens with Monica Lewinsky, making it superficially more up 
to date than Feminism and Youth Culture, the introduction of which 
contains embarrassing references (presumably copyediting gaffes) to 
“Grandsmaster [sic] Flash” and “Marvyn [sic] Gay [séc]” (6). But I still 
wish Kamen were more informed by McRobbie, whose work is not listed 
in Her Way’s extensive bibliography. Just as the alpha-girl protagonists of 
Her Way are breezily immune to romance, so Kamen is too breezily 
oblivious to the sort of critical and self-critical materialist engagement 
with “youth culture” (no longer merely “boy” culture) that makes Fem- 
inism and Youth Culture worthy of a second—or even first—tread. 1 
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Growing Up Girls: Popular Cutters and the Construction of Identity. 
Edited by Sharon R. Mazzarella and Norma Odom Pecora. New York: 
Peter Lang, 2001. 


Prom Night: Youth, Schools, and Popular Culture. By Amy L. Best. New 
York and London: Routledge, 2000. 


Running for Their Lives: Girls, Cultural Identity, and Stories of Survival. 
Edited by Sherrie A. Inness. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 2000. 


Mary Celeste Kearney, University of Texas at Austin 


Ince the publication of Angela McRobbie’s Feminism and Youth Cul- 

turs in 1991, an avalanche of analyses focusing on female youth has 

appeared.’ The three books reviewed here represent some of the most 
recent research in girl-oriented media, cultural, and communication stud- 
ies, and they demonstrate the further expansion of these fields’ objects of 
study to topics either traditionally trivialized, such as prom, or given little 
attention previously, such as multiculturalism. 

Although Amy Best’s study of prom is not girl-specific, it is nevertheless 
a significant contribution to girls’ studies, particularly given her focus on 
the various feminine elements that compose prom culture. Prom Nights 
accessible analysis centers on prom as a cultural site involving an assort- 
ment of agents, practices, discourses, styles, events, and institutions that 
high schoolers negotiate in their development of individual identity and 
social relations. A sociologist influenced by cultural studies, Best is con- 
cerned primarily with how teens struggle with hegemonic ideologies and 
power structures while rehearsing adult roles and practices. The author 
supplements her ethnographic observations of prom events with insightful 
comments from high school and college students as well as textual analyses 
of prom’s representation in popular culture. 

Despite its role in filling gaps in American youth culture research, Prom 
Night is somewhat uneven and leaves the reader a bit unfulfilled. The 
texts most significant weakness perhaps is its minimal attention to socio- 
historical specificity. While Best’s project is firmly rooted in the late 1990s 
United States, she does not explore that context fully, and her discussion 
of prom culture often suggests that the practices, events, and discourses 
she examines are somewhat timeless and universal. In turn, surprisingly 


) Angela McRobbic, Fessnion and Youth Cafters (Bamngstoke: Macmillan, 1991). 
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little attention is paid to the historical development of prom culture (less 
than two pages). Best does analyze different prom practices in urban and 
suburban schools, shedding light on race and class dynamics in those 
different environments; however, out of respect for her research subjects’ 
privacy, she does not specify the location of the schools she studied, which 
prevents her from addressing the relationships among geography, localized 
cultures, and different communities’ prom practices. 

Best does a fine job analyzing some of the more obvious symbolic 
components of prom culture, particularly fashion and romance. In fact, 
she is at her best when theorizing prom’s various feminine aspects. She 
spends minimal time, however, discussing other elements significant to 
prom culture, especially music, dance, and space, elements that seem cs- 
sential in any theorization of this event as a ritual and rite of passage. 

Also contributing to the book’s unevenness is the content’s awkward 
organization, which causes disruptions to the flow of Best’s larger argu- 
ment. For instance, chapter 7, “Breaking the Rules: Contesting the Prom,” 
which explores teens’ resistance to traditional prom styles, would seem to 
logically follow, or be a part of, chapter 3, “Fashioning the Feminine: 
Dresses, Jewelry, Hair, and More,” which focuses on the conformist fash- 
ion practices engaged in by many female promgoers. In turn, Best’s anal- 
ysis of gay proms, which composes part of chapter 7, might have been 
better situated in the primarily heterocentric chapter 4, “Romancing the 
Prom: Boyfriends, Girlfriends, and ‘Just Friends.’” 

As the placement of Best’s gay prom analysis suggests, the organization 
of Prom Night’s content risks reinforcing many of the power hierarchies 
the author questions. For example, rather than exploring issues of class, 
race, and sexuality throughout her text, Best segregates such topics to the 
final chapters. Thus, instead of positioning poor, nonwhite, queer, and 
nonconformist youth at the center of prom culture along with privileged 
teens, Best marginalizes these individuals, ultimately framing them as prom 
deviants while also reproducing the dominant construction of prom as a 
ritual of white, middle-class, and heterosexual teenagers. 

Growing Up Girls, the most recent collection of articles exploring fe- 
male youth and popular culture, is an uneven text also.? Here, however, 
the problem is less about structure than an inconsistency in the contrib- 


? Other such collections include Sherrie A. Inness, cd., Debnguents and Debutantes: 
Tweatisth-Century American Girl? Culture (New York: New York University Press, 1998), 
and Kum-Knom Bhavnani, Kathryn R. Kent, and France Winddance Twine, eds., “Special 
Issue: Feminisms and Youth Cultures,” Syms Journal ef Women in Culture and Soctety 23, 
no. 3 (Spring 1998). 
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utors’ quality of scholarship. For instance, Amy Bowles-Reyer, Debra Mer- 
skin, Carol Jennings, and Meenashki Gigi Durham provide complex, the- 
oretically sophisticated analyses of various cultural texts, practices, and 
identities associated with female youth that have been given little attention 
previously, and they thus make significant contributions to girls’ studies. 
(Bowles-Reyer analyzes feminism’s influence on young adult literature, 
Merskin focuses on feminine hygiene advertising, Jennings centers on girl 
rock musicians, and Durham discusses her multicultural girlhood.) In turn, 
the daughter/mother conversations of Lana Rakow and Caitlin Rakow, 
Zillah Eisenstein and Sarah Eisenstein Stumbar, and Rhiannon Bettivia 
and Angharad Valdivia shed considerable light on the relationships among 
feminism, parenthood, and female development (although daughters of 
feminist academics should not be considered average or representative 
girls). Finally, Sharon Mazzarella’s textual analysis of teen magazines’ 
prom discourse helps to flesh out areas less explored in Best’s Prom Night, 
though it leaves the reader wanting an examination of how girls actually 
negotiate that discourse. 

Given the level of scholarship evident in the above articles, the other 
contributors’ pieces are quite disappointing, particularly in light of their 
reliance on outdated conceptions of youth, media, and culture, which 
produce superficial analyses of girls and popular culture. For instance, in 
their discussions of various cultural commodities produced for girls, Amy 
Aidman, Norma Pecora, and Mary Bentley implicitly construct the com- 
mercial culture industries à la Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno: 
powerful and dangerous ideological institutions over which consumers 
have no control. By not engaging critical theories of ideology, power, and 
reception, as well as not analyzing the political economy of the industries 
producing the cultural texts they explore (a methodology sorely lacking 
in girls’ studies at large), these scholars reinforce misconceptions about 
such industries’ inherently negative effects that continue to circulate in 
popular consciousness and various pockets of academia. 

Ironically, these contributors ultimately undermine the collection’s pro- 
gid spirit by producing analyses that also rest on problematic assumptions 
about youth, particularly that young people are incapable of critical media 
analysis without formal training and adult guidance and, therefore, are pas- 
sive cultural consumers adversely affected by unrealistic media representa- 
tions. Moreover, rather than see girls’ culture as a process composed in part 
of multiple, shifting, and often contradictory artifacts, each of these authors 
suggests that the text she studies is the omfy text with which female youth 
engage and thus that it has overwhelming importance in girls’ present lives 
and future development. 
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In addition, Aidman, Pecora, and Bentley tend to use reality as the 
primary criterion for evaluating (and dismissing) girl-oriented texts pro- 
duced by the commercial culture industries. There is no question that this 
approach is valuable in beginning discussions of the under- or misrep- 
resentation of female youth; however, by not exploring the other codes 
that structure media discourse, reality-based analyses ultimately result in 
a Darrow understanding of both representation and reception. For in- 
stance, in privileging reality as a criterion of evaluation, these contributors 
fail to address how fantasy plays a significant role in girls’ engagements 
with media texts as well as in their formation of identity and social rela- 
tions. Given that feminist film scholars demonstrated the problems as- 
sociated with reality-based analysis over twenty years ago, it is frustrating 
to see it privileged by many contemporary girls’ studies scholars. 

Since the primary methodological approach used in this collection is 
textual analysis, Growing Up Girls includes relatively few voices of female 
youth, which might have complicated some of the authors’ less complex 
readings. Nevertheless, girls’ well-honed critical skills are evident in several 
articles. For example, Sarah Eisenstein Stumbar notes, “[My mother] 
sometimes gives the consumerist side of culture too much power. I remind 
her that I have a mind, and think things through in different ways than 
what is often expected” (87). Calling attention to the fact that girls not 
only think critically about culture but actively create it, Jennings’s article 
on young female rock musicians signals a new and exciting direction in 
girl-oriented cultural studies. 

A sometimes awkward mix of young girls’ personal reflections and adult 
academics’ critical analyses, Rønning for Their Lives makes a significant 
contribution to girls’ studies by moving well beyond the field’s traditional 
context of white, middle-class Western female youth and exploring the 
experiences of girls who are multiply disenfranchised not just by sex and 
age but also by race, class, ethnicity, and nationality.” Though many of 
the girls in this text have moved from victim to survivor, the pain, sadness, 
frustration, and alienation they experienced while growing up is quite 
palpable and disturbing. In other words, these female youth significantly 
alter the Western definition of “girl power.” 

The first half of the book, “Dancing the Bashenga: Girls Confront 
Racism,” contains six essays, most of which deal less with racism per se 
than with the multiple difficulties girls face as they negotiate gender and 


3 My apologies to this callection’s twenty-cight conmbutors for not having spece to 
include each wnter by name 
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the often contradictory mix of their original and adopted ethnicities. Most 
stories in this section are by girls who were born in or have parents from 
non-Western countries, such as Cameroon, Somalia, and Pakistan, yet now 
live in Western nations, such as Canada, Norway, and the United States. 
While racism is a primary problem for each of these girls, their stories 
reveal that they must negotiate the difficulties caused by immigration and 
xenophobia also. In addition, these girls tread an extremely precarious 
path as they attempt to reconcile non-Western religious and ethnic ide- 
ologies, particularly Islam, with Western notions of female appearance, 
sexuality, and liberation. The majority of the cowriters of these essays are 
mothers or aunts of the girls featured; thus, the reader gains a more 
nuanced (if sometimes uncritical) picture of the complex issues individual 
families face as they struggle to find balance between different ethnic 
traditions. 

The second half of the book, “Don’t Look Down: Girls Living on the 
Edge,” focuses on female youth living through the difficult conditions of 
poverty, war, and mental illness. Three of the essays are written primarily 
by academics who discuss the experiences of impoverished girls in India, 
Pakistan, and Bangladesh. These articles have a more critical perspective 
than the majority of the collection’s other pieces and thus contextualize 
their subjects’ experiences in relation to their countries’ social relations, 
gender dynamics, and economic conditions. Unfortunately, however, 
there is little discussion of how citizens of such countries, where females 
typically marry and begin reproducing in their midteens, have notions of 
girlhood and womanhood that differ significantly from those found in 
Western societies. 

While most of Running for Their Lives is devoted to girs of non- 
Western backgrounds, the final two chapters focus, respectively, on a teen- 
age girl who has become part of the Bosnian diaspora in the United States 
and a younger American girl whose childhood was severely disrupted by 
her mother’s chronic depression and eating disorders. The recollections 
of female youth who have lived with war, dislocation, and mental illness 
are poignant reminders of the often unbearable conditions faced by even 
many Western youth. Moreover, the life-threatening experiences these two 
girls have dealt with make the much-talked-about self-esteem problems 
of other white, middle-class female adolescents seem trivial in comparison. 
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The Men and the Boys. By R. W. Connell. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2000. 


Castration: An Abbreviated History of Western Manhood. By Gary Taylor. 
London and New York: Routledge, 2000. 


Robert A. Nye, Oregon State University 


hese books are part of an important body of recent interdisciplinary 

work on gender that focuses almost entirely on men. R. W. Connell 

is a social scientist and educator and Gary Taylor a literary critic, but 
both authors self-consciously hope that their work will escape the academic 
“ghetto” and have a genuine influence on the way that masculinity is 
perceived, performed, and understood not only in the West but globally. 
Both adopt constructionist accounts of their subjects that rely on the 
historical analysis of gender and make scant concession to biological forms 
of reasoning. Both are mordant critics of a gender regime that freezes 
men and women in some perpetual dance of difference. And both seek 
to present alternative visions of masculinities that are less violent, more 
nurturing, and altogether more respectful of women and of men who are 
outliers on the borders of hegemonic masculinities. 

Connell is one of the pioneers of the study of global masculinities. His 
earlier books, Gender and Power (1987) and Masculinsties (1995), dis- 
cussed the methodological and epistemic foundations of gender studies 
in modern societies.’ The Men and the Boys is more an effort to provide 
a compendium of social science and policy research on men, which he 
hopes can have practical consequences for gender reform and social justice. 
Connell’s Australian perspective provides the reader with examples drawn 
from a more broadly Anglophone research tradition than is usual in Amer- 
ican writings on masculinity, permitting cultural comparisons and class to 
be part of the larger picture. The title of his book notwithstanding, Con- 
nell’s main point is to try to make his readers forget about “men,” that 
meaningless universal, and concentrate on masculinities of class, sexuality, 
ethnicity, or occupation; masculinities in dominant and subordinate re- 
Jation to one another; and masculinities in a variety of gender regimes in 
global perspective. This strategy requires Connell to blend abstract sche- 
mata with material examples drawn from particular situations and to offer 
suggestions for reform that meet their requirements. On the whole he 


1 R. W. Connell, Gender ana Pwer (Cambridge: Polity, 1987) and Mascatinities (Cam- 
bridge: Polity, 1995). 
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does this fairly well. In the big picture, Connell considers multinational 
business executives as exemplars of a masculinity fashioned from old im- 
perial models and explains neoliberalism in various national settings as a 
strategy that benefits men through a systematic undermining of the welfare 
state. But he also presents particular instances of masculinity in formation 
and conflict: the “iron man” of sports and his media-driven existence, the 
schizoid split between the sexualities of gay working-class men and their 
macho coworkers and the occupational masculinities of their daily lives, 
and some close investigations of the ways that men learn to watch the 
gendered performances of their own bodies in work and play and to draw 
conclusions about where they stand in relation to dominant masculinities. 

Connell makes us look closely at the family, peer groups, schools, and 
the workplace as the settings in which masculinities are formed and sus- 
tained; he then tries to make us think about how they can be reshaped 
to eliminate the violence, the psychological damage, and the “patriarchal 
dividend” enjoyed by all men by virtue of gender. It is difficult to do 
justice to the richness of his analyses and suggestions, but if we simply 
bear in mind that all the places in which masculinity is shaped are already 
primed to produce masculinities and femininities of certain kinds, we are 
off to a good start. Reforming schools means changing curricula, peda- 
gogy, and the composition and mentality of the teaching corps and also 
addressing the emotional aspects of student life that perpetuate gender 
intolerance. Connell also sensibly discusses practical reforms in the work- 
place, in the health-care system, and in the politics of violence that are 
analytically potent but genuinely practical. Men do not need a men’s 
movement on the model of feminism, he argues; such movements have 
heretofore ended up trying to reestablish gender difference and patriarchy. 
Men need to engage in efforts to change the places in which they live, 
work, and play with an eye toward diminishing all hierarchies: gender, 
political, and economic. 

More pithily, Connell urges men that “learning to be” the opposite 
sex and, by implication, “other” masculinities and recalling that they are 
the sons, brothers, and fathers of women are crucial operations of the 
imagination that can eliminate the most egregious forms of violence to- 
ward women, the inequities of pay and advancement in the economy, and 
the peculiar form of gender hatred that pits men striving to adhere to 
hegemonic masculine ideals against men who cannot, or will not, join 
them. Connell’s book is a call to (dis)arm, a masterful analysis of the 
current state of gender intolerance, and a practical handbook for reform 
that should interest men and women alike. 

Taylor’s exegesis on castration in texts and bodies is a very personal 
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book indeed. The book is both a very learned account of the history of 
castration and eunuchism and a reflection on their implications for the 
present. Taylor begins by asking what it means to “be a man” and then 
folds that question into the specific issue of a man’s relationship to his 
genitals, that is, the importance of male genitals to the identity and actions 
of men, past and present. As he writes, “By helping us to identify what 
a man is sot, the eunuch clarifies what a man és” (13). Well, maybe. Taylor’s 
own account of men who have been castrated for legal, ritualistic, political, 
or aesthetic reasons is historical and relative, so the best we can hope for 
are assessments of the meanings that Christian patriarchs, Ottoman ca- 
liphs, and Roman popes have given them. 

Taylor does not discount the biological effects of castration on men. 
He has found a trove of medical and psychological descriptions of the 
effects of this operation on men’s personality and development both before 
puberty, when its consequences are most profound, and after, when sexual 
aim and object have often been determined. But this is just the history 
of hormones, and Taylor is after bigger game. He wants to know what 
castration has meant and means to men psychologically and symbolically, 
and the role these meanings have played in masculine regimes of power. 
Eunuchs were once powerful. They were generals, advisors to the mighty, 
and keepers of harems, but they fell on bad times. It was never an honor 
to be castrated, but it became, in the course of the transition to modernity, 
a humiliating and disabling punishment that made eunuchs the most re- 
viled of men—indeed, not men at all, but something “other.” 

Taylor argues that, ironically, the decline of the eunuch occurred at the 
same time as the rise to power of the penis. Early modern discourse and 
iconography were all about testicles: statuary featured well-packed scro- 
tums and tiny penises, and no one worried about having his virum mem- 
brum excised. But modern patriarchs, Taylor says, have inverted that order 
for reasons that have to do with the self-consciousness of maintaining a 
phallocracy against hordes of “castrating” women who, men think, want 
to cut off their dicks, not their balls. Freud is, of course, the exemplar of 
this view, and Taylor has great sport with Freud’s castration complex that 
has made the penis the entire signifier for male genitals. This is a not- 
unimportant point in the history of sexuality, revealing as it does the 
transition from a sexual regime that is all about reproduction and fertility 
to one of pleasure and orgasm. But it is, as Taylor shows, a transition in 
which the symbolics of male power are reworked to suit the new 
arrangements. 

Taylor’s missiles fly near and far; even when he fails to hit his target 
the fire and smoke of the attempt are fun to watch. Apart from some 
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fairly errant shots fired at Michel Foucault, his main target is Christianity’s 
reinterpretation of Christ’s praise in the Gospel of Matthew for those who 
“have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” which 
Christian tradition has made into an injunction for priestly celibacy, though 
there is abundant evidence that the Messiah did not think humankind 
would be around long enough to breed and multiply, much less become 
practitioners of a pious regime of “family values.” 

‘Taylor is an astute, if eccentric, observer of the contemporary sexual 
scene. He believes that women have wanted cunuchs all along—-sterile 
men who can perform sexually—and have finally gotten what they want. 
The availability of surgeries and technologies for contone reproduction 
has made eunuchs of us all. 1 


Voices of American Indian Assimilation and Resistance: Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Sarah Winnemucca, and Victoria Howard. By Siobhan Senier. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 2001. 


A Recognition of Being: Reconstructing Native Womanhood. By Kim 
Anderson. Toronto: Second Story Press, 2000. 


Nancy Shoemaker, University of Connecticut 


Ithough both of these books address issues of resistance and assimi- 

lation facing Native women, they offer very different approaches. 

Voices of American Indian Assimilation and Resistance is an academic 
analysis of three women authors, whereas A Recqgnition of Being is a self- 
help, or advice, book directed at Native women readers with no intention 
of engaging an academic audience. 

Because I am a non-Native academic, as I imagine are most of Sqgns’s 
readers, I cannot say whether the latter book meets the objectives set by 
its author, Kim Anderson. If A Recqagnstion of Being docs, as Anderson 
hopes, find a grateful readership of women who see their own history 
explained and who are inspired by the book to take control of their lives 
and develop a healthy sense of self, then the book could perhaps find an 
additional audience among social workers or therapists working in Native 
communities. The book develops a model for Native women to heal them- 
selves from the pain and burden of colonization. In the historical section 
that begins the book, Anderson attributes respect of women and a gender 
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“equity” (57) to Native societies in the period immediately before col- 
onization, and she describes how the historically constructed stereotypes 
of squaw and princess have survived into the present. She then identifies 
and elaborates on four stages—“resist, reclaim, construct, and act” (16)— 
by which Native women can arrive at “a positive Native female identity” 
(17). For her material, Anderson draws on scholarship in anthropology 
and history but more importantly on the life stories and reflections of 
forty Native women whom she interviewed. Most of the interviewed 
women and the personal knowledge Anderson brings to her account come 
from Canada, while the historical information from scholarly works deals 
more generally with North America. 

One of Anderson’s strengths is that she is very careful to define what 
the book does not do: it should not be taken up by non-Native wannabees 
(people who want to be Indian) as a kind of New Age text for spiritual 
guidance; since Native peoples throughout North America vary culturally, 
especially in their ideas about gender, they should not be essentialized as 
a single, uncomplicated entity. In other ways, however, Anderson simplifies 
complex issues. Thus, it is Western or “mainstream” society (21) that 
appears to be a single, uncomplicated entity. According to Anderson, no 
European woman ever had any power, and women were never respected 
in their role as mothers. Despite claims to the contrary, Anderson does 
depict a golden age of precolonized Indian societies by selecting positive 
images of Native women in history and by juxtaposing these ideals against 
the evils of the present—sexism, spousal abuse, child abuse, rape, drinking, 
and low self-esteem—all of which she attributes solely to colonization. 
Anderson never explains why, if colonization is to blame, the remedy is 
for women to change themselves. Why not do away with colonization if 
that is the cause of the problem? Ironically, Anderson’s solution could be 
considered very mainstream since she advises women to respond to sys- 
temic social violence through a modern, therapeutic search for self. 

Although I am a historian and not a literary critic, I feel I can more 
comfortably evaluate the book aimed at an academic audience, Siobhan 
Senier’s Vosces of American Indian Asimilation and Resistance, which I 
found wholly absorbing and insightful. Ar first glance, the three authors 
Senier chose to deal with collectively in the same volume seem like an 
odd gathering, but Senier effectively explains in her introduction why she 
chose these three. Zeroing in on the era of assimilation, the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, Senier analyzes the writings and, in Victoria 
Howard’s case, the oral stories told to an anthropologist for signs of 
resistance to assimilation. Closely dissecting Remona, a popular romance 
set in mission-era California and written by non-Indian author Helen 
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Hunt Jackson, Senier refutes the common assumption that Jackson set 
the stage for passage of the Dawes (land allotment) Act. Senier argues, 
successfully I think, that Jackson’s apparent advocacy of Indians’ individual 
ownership of land should be read more accurately as support for Indian 
rights to sovereignty. 

Senier’s argument is less straightforward in the subsequent sections on 
Paiute author and lecturer Sarah Winnemucca and Victoria Howard of 
the Grand Ronde Reservation in Oregon, whose stories found their way 
into print via anthropologist Melville Jacobs. Although it is more difficult 
to see exactly where Winnemucca and Howard stood on the issue of 
assimilation, Senier asks thought-provoking questions about the-ways in 
which we usually read these types of works, in which Indian authors speak 
but with their words mediated to some extent by a non-Indian editor or 
interviewer. Senier sensibly suggests that, instead of challenging such texts 
with questions about their authenticity, we should view them as conver- 
sations, a strategy that enables Senier to propose a multitude of scenarios 
as to what was said, heard, meant, and understood. 

In Winnemucca’s case, Senier demonstrates that she cannot be read 
facilely as a supporter of assimilation, but, by the ellipses in the content 
of her writing and by subtle changes in language and style, Winnemucca 
could be seen as resisting the dominant culture’s impressions of her, her 
family, and their tribe. Howard also appears to have been more than a 
pawn in the hands of anthropologists and linguists who collected and 
interpreted Native stories. By exploring the complex relationships among 
the anthropologist Jacobs, Howard, and Howard’s husband, who also 
reluctantly served as Jacobs’s “informant,” Senier suggests that Howard 
found self-expression in performing stories she had heard from her family, 
mostly from female relatives, and that Howard’s distinct, authorial, 
woman’s voice can be partially heard through Jacobs’s transcriptions and 
notes. Both Winnemucca and Howard found in silence a mechanism for 
controlling what they were willing to tell their predominantly white au- 
diences. By considering what is missing from the text to be a crucial part 
of the story, Senier has creatively found new meaning in the works of 
these women authors and storytellers. 1 
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When the War Was Over: Women, War and Peace in Europe, 1940-1956. 
Edited by Claire Duchen and Irene Bandhauer-Schdffmanno. London and 
New York: Leicester University Press, 2000. 


Feminisms and Women’s Movements in Contemporary Exrope. Edited by 
Anna Bull, Hanna Diamond, and Rosalind Marsh. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 2000. 


Gender Policies in the European Union. Edited by Mariagrazia Rossilli. 
New York: Peter Lang, 2000. 


Dorothy McBride Stetson, Florida Atlantic University 


onsider the dramatic changes in Europe during the last fifteen years: 

the end of the cold war and the decline of communism, the unpar- 

alleled surrender of national authority to supranational European in- 
stitutions, the establishment of a single market in the Western democracies 
with a common passport, and the unfettered movement of people, goods, 
and services. Just sixty-five years ago, the major European powers were 
amassing armies, forming alliances, and preparing, for the second time in 
a generation, for all-out continental war. Even as recently as 1985, there 
was an Iron Curtain separating the continent, backed up by enough nu- 
clear weapons to destroy the planet several times over. 

Today, business interests push political leaders to promote closer and 
closer regional integration, emphasizing the common interests and iden- 
tities among the nation states on the European continent. The European 
Union (EU) will expand with twelve new member states—for a total of 
twenty-seven—bringing east and west together in an unprecedented Eu- 
ropean political entity extending from the Atlantic to Russia’s borders. 
With all this action toward an integrated Europe, scholars have submitted 
leaders’ assumptions of a European identity to more and more comparative 
analysis. The EU, the European Science Foundation, and national foun- 
dations support networks across the continent to document and analyze 
the complex interplay among citizens, associations, political parties, policy 
making, and policy implementation in the process of integration. So far, 
the findings have supported the Euro-skeptics. Diversity, conflict, and 
distance are more typical than common identity. In no area has there been 
more activity in the comparative study of European life than in the area 
of women and gender studies. In contrast to finding identity among 
women and the emergence of a European feminist movement, these stud- 
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ies underscore the significance of different national histories, social struc- 
tures, and ideologies in maintaining diversity. 

The three books reviewed here represent the richness of scholarship 
on gender and European politics and society. All are edited volumes, 
encompassing forty-five separate studies. Taken together they paint a pic- 
ture of both unbridgeable differences and age-old similarities. 

Intrigued by conventional history’s lack of attention to gender differ- 
ences during and after World War II, Irene Bandbauer-Schdffmann and 
the late Claire Duchen have brought together examples of current work 
by historians uncovering the hidden stories of women’s lives as World War 
I ended and the victors and defeated peoples began to put their lives 
together. The first group of studies in When the War Was Over: Women, 
War and Peace in Europe, 1940-1956 describes the official and unofficial 
discourses about the effect of war on gender roles. The contrast among 
the countries is great; some were victors, some defeated; some were oc- 
cupied by German forces, others by U.S. and Russian soldiers. Such dif- 
ferences mattered to women. Penny Summerfield compares the effects of 
the war on the lives of British servicewomen and war workers. By contrast, 
Jolande Withuis finds that in occupied Netherlands, women contributed 
to the Allied war effort by resisting war work because it meant contributing 
to German goals. Austrian women had to contend with defeat. Ela Hor- 
nung uses the experience of an Austrian soldier and his wife to highlight 
both gender differences and national differences from this loss. Irene 
Bandhauer-Schdfimann’s chapter focuses on gender and hunger, showing 
that women became both the scavengers and victims of scarcity in postwar 
Vienna. Based on oral histories and content analysis, these studies doc- 
ument the desire of most women to resume traditional domestic roles. 
Only a minority of women—those in the armed services or resistance 
activities—thought the war experiences fundamentally altered their lives. 

Despite this evidence of continuity, the few years after the war provided 
new opportunities for women to enter political activity. The second section 
of the book includes studies showing that women activists created a fem- 
inist agenda that would lie dormant until the 1970s in the West and the 
1990s in the East. Pre-1933 feminists and “new women” both started 
women’s associations in Germany (Ute Gerhard). Essays on Finland (Elina 
Katainen), Greece (Tasoula Vervenioti), and France (Sylvie Chaperon) 
show that communist parties provided important organizational resources 
for women, especially those who had been active in the resistance. At the 
same time, it was the communist takeover in Hungary (Andrea Petd) that 
abolished the grassroots women’s associations, substituting a state-spon- 
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sored organization to mobilize women. While the activists were a tiny 
minority in all countries, reluctance to participate in politics was most 
striking in Greece (Vervenioti), where women did not push actively for 
the vote, finally granted in 1956. 

The last section turns attention to women who suffered through exile, 
imprisonment, and exclusion, both during and after the war. As Ronit 
Lentin shows, the Shoah was gendered, with women more abused than 
men but silenced by postwar indifference. Some insisted on returning to 
Europe, finding that anti-Semitism, in this case in Austria (Helga Em- 
bacher), remained strong despite the defeat of the fascists. Others hoped 
that communist-ruled East Germany would present a refuge from anti- 
Semitism and fascism (Barbara Einhorn). The last two articles describe 
how women were punished for their relationships with occupying soldiers, 
in France (Claire Duchen) for their liaisons with Germans and in Austria 
(Ingrid Bauer) for their marriages after the war to American soldiers. 

Anna Bull, Hanna Diamond, and Rosalind Marsh put together Fem- 
inisms and Women’s Movements in Contemporary Exrope based on a sem- 
inar series at the University of Bath in the mid-1990s. It highlights some 
of the most interesting theoretical issues in contemporary European fem- 
inist theory, followed by updates on the women’s movements in Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and Ukraine. Maggie Humm grapples with 
frameworks for classifying and comparing feminisms and movements and 
seeks to avoid the unsatisfactory assumptions of “linear, diachronic history 
[that] inevitably privileges and even naturalizes, a deeply pessimistic view 
of contemporary feminism” (52). Rebecca Kay also suggests that different 
frameworks are necessary for sorting out women’s organizations in Russia. 
Otherwise, the contrast between East and West is evident. Western fem- 
inists are contending with theories of masculinity (Mary Orr), women’s 
relationship with the maternal figure (Luisa Muraro), and proposals to 
redefine legal persons to exclude gender (Valerie Bryson), while in the 
East, the experience of communism and postcommunism has placed the 
idea of feminism itself in jeopardy (Peggy Watson, Sue Bridger). 

The case studies of the second half of the book go a long way toward 
countering any idea of a European women’s movement. Vicky Randall 
shows that trends toward institutionalization have strengthened under Tony 
Blair’s Labour government through the expansion of state feminism, es- 
pecially at the local level. British feminiam has more or less dissolved, be- 
coming a dimension of other issues such as consumer rights or domestic 
violence rather than an integrated ideology. In France, by contrast, Claire 
Duchen describes a revitalized, unified feminist movement successfully win- 
ning constitutional parity in political office. Paola Bono and Adalgisa Gior- 
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gio find Italian feminism in cultural centers, not women’s studies programs, 
cemented by entrustment, a form of woman-to-woman mentoring, a fem- 
inist version of clientelism inspired by maternalism. Unification has not led 
to feminist cohesion in Germany, as the Easterners and Westerners have 
fundamentally different views of emancipation (Julia Teschner). Finally, the 
contrast between Western and postcommunist women’s politics remains 
stark. In a climate hostile to grassroots organizing, women overcome apathy 
and alienation primarily through their roles as mothers. This formed the 
basis for the influential grassroots campaign by soldiers’ mothers in Russia 
(Anne White). In Ukraine, where women’s organizations focus on assistance 
to families and children, new goals for women’s empowerment are slipping 
in, forcing political parties to pay attention to women in electoral campaigns 
(Solomea Paviychko). 

Mariagrazia Rossilli’s edited book, Gender Policies in the European Un- 
ton, joins a growing literature investigating the policies and processes of 
integration after the Maastrict Treaty of 1992. For Rossilli, the most 
important change has been the advance of a neoliberal framework, priv- 
ileging monetary and budgetary restraint at the cost of social rights, even 
the dismantling of welfare states. Further, she warns of surrendering na- 
tional sovereignty to undemocratic supranational institutions. Neverthe- 
less, as the articles in this book show, European legislation has expanded 
ideas of equality and, in some cases, served as an engine for policy in- 
novation throughout the region. The articles tend to focus on specific 
types of policies, and readers will find useful information on the major 
European Community equality directives of the 1970s and 1980s (Ilona 
Ostner) as well as the Action Programmes and mainstreaming of the 1980s 
and 1990s (Catherine Hoskyns). In these areas, the trend is away from 
policy uniformity in favor of member state autonomy in policy imple- 
mentation, thus maintaining diversity across the region. 

These introductions to equality policy are followed by Eliane Vogel- 
Polsky’s provocative argument in favor of parity and a definition of Eu- 
ropean citizenship that incorporates sex as a permanent characteristic (in 
dramatic contrast to Bryson’s argument in Bull, Diamond, and Marsh for 
a nongendered legal subject). Joni Lovenduski’s review of changes in 
women’s representation shows the effectiveness of government initiatives 
to increase representation of women, an essential component of parity 
policy. 

The remaining articles cover gender implications of specific policies: 
social security (Julia Adiba Sohrab), employer-employee relations (Fran- 
cesca Bettio, Jill Rubery, and Mark Smith), trade unions (Myriam Ber- 
gamaschi), sexual harassment (Jeanne Gregory), non-EU migrant women 
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(Eleonore Kofman and Rosemary Sales), and trafficking in women (Marjan 
Wijers). The common thread among these studies is diversity and variation 
between women and men and across countries. Due to different work 
patterns in some countries, women are less able than men to benefit from 
social security policies and flexible hours. With respect to sexual harass- 
ment laws, the EU law is “soft,” and it allows member states to place 
these laws in criminal codes, thus prosecuting only the most severe cases, 
rather than through sex equality laws that would connect harassment to 
discrimination. Questions of race relations and integration of non-EU 
migrants remain in the purview of subsidiarity. Thus, without EU guide- 
lines, member states maintain their own laws. Many of these laws em- 
phasize traditional family roles, making migrant women dependent on 
their husbands for citizenship status. Finally, Wijers outlines the various 
definitions of trafficking found in policy debates, showing that the long- 
standing feminist conflict between repressing prostitution and empow- 
ering sex workers separates member states, like France and the Nether- 
lands, rendering a comprehensive policy impossible. 1 


Changing Ireland: Strategies in Contemporary Women’s Fiction. By 
Christine St. Peter. Basingstroke and London: Macmillan; New York: St. 
Martin’s, 2000. 


Women of the House: Women’s Household Work im Ireland, 1926-1961: 
Discourses, Experiences, Memories. By Caitriona Clear. Dublin and Portland, 
Ore.: Irish Academic Press, 2000. 


Women in Ulster Politics, 1890-1940: A History Not Yet Told. By Diane 
Urquhart. Dublin and Portland, Ore.: Irish Academic Press, 2000. 


Clodagh Brennan Harvey, Neighborhood Academic initiative, University of 
Southern Callfornia, and Manual Arts High School, Los Argeles 


he last three decades have scen the development of far-reaching in- 
terest in Irish women’s history and in the history of women in Ireland. 
The contributions of women scholars to Irish social, domestic, eco- 
nomic, and political history have playec_a key role in expanding the limits 
of historical discourse on Ireland; they have also sparked an interest in 
the subject matter of women’s history among women in all areas of Irish 
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society and on both sides of the border.’ The three studies under con- 
sideration here, covering a wide range of subject matter, are timely and 
welcome additions to Irish literary studies, historiography, and women’s 
studies. 

In Changing Ircland: Strategies in Contemporary Women’s Fiction, 
Christine St. Peter has undertaken an examination of the kinds, quantity, 
and impact of the virtual “torrent of published words” (1) produced by 
Irish women writers of fiction in the last generation. The chapters are 
organized thematically, providing lines of contour that weave through 
Ireland’s rich literary landscape: “Authorship, the Forbidden Country”; 
“Women Writing Exile” (emigration and exile); “Returning from the 
‘Ghost Place’: Recomposing History” (historiography and historical fic- 
tion); “The War That Has Gone into Us’: Troubles from the North” 
(contemporary fiction from Northern Ireland); “Traveling Back Home: 
The Blockbusters of Patricia Scanlan and Maeve Binchy”; and, finally, 
“Feminist Fiction” (“feminist” fiction vs. “fiction by women”). Within 
this structure, St. Peter discusses the work of well-established authors with 
established international readerships (e.g., Jennifer Johnston, Julia 
O’Faolain, Nuala O’Faolain, Maeve Binchy, Patricia Scanlan, Mary Beck- 
ett, Mary Dorcey, Eilís Dillon) as well as those with whom the “general” 
reading public, both in Ireland and abroad, may be less familiar (Mary 
Leland, Aisling Foster, Eilís Ní Dhuibhne, Eiléan Nf Chuilleanáin, Briege 
Duffaud, Ruth Carr, Clairr O’Connor, Emma Cooke, and others). She 
sets up some useful guideposts amid a thicket of genres and subgenres, 
particularly in the area of Irish women’s exilic fiction. St. Peter has relied 
primarily on “Irish voices” in her analyses, drawing on an extensive range 
of published and interview material (the latter frequently her own) from 
fiction writers, poets, feminist theorists, literary critics, historians, jour- 
nalists, sociologists, political scientists, and “women’s movement activists” 
(4). Her intention in the overall work is to consider important and/or 
emergent genres of Irish fiction within the context of the social issues 
with which the writers engage, their life experiences, and the “artistic 
experiments” their work represents (4). 

In this she has succeeded admirably. This is in many respects a wide- 
ranging and innovative study. St. Peter has tackled some very thorny issues 
here, most notably the difficult social realignments required by the ingress 
of women into the arena of public discourse in a society with a highly 


? Northern Ireland is part of the United Kingdom and thus politically seperate from the 
Republic of Ireland 
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prized, highly sophisticated, but also highly masculinized literary canon. 
Her two major preoccupations are “women’s sexuality, sexual orientation, 
and reproductive lives as sites of resistance within Irish society, North and 
South” (4) and her “ubiquitous sense of the contradictoriness of forces 
that together are reshaping life on the island” (4). These foci provide a 
richly textured backdrop against which to view the contradictory historical 
and social pluralisms that have always been at work in Irish society and 
have been played out in Irish women’s fiction as well. St. Peter underscores 
how contemporary women’s writing is at once a reflection of the dramatic 
social changes Ireland has experienced since its entry into the Common 

Market (and subsequent European Union) in the 1970s as well as a critical 
impetus for these very changes. 

An important aspect of this study is St. Peter’s inclusiveness: a section 
of her analysis foregrounds examples of contemporary writing from 
women in Northern Ireland (overwhelmingly Republican) in the tentative 
hope that such texts in their “careful and unblinking representations” 
(121) will contribute to the creation of “knowledge essential to a larger 
cultural understanding” (121). Women’s issues and concerns have been 
doubly marginalized in Northern Ireland, where the interests of the larger 
society have long been subservient to the ongoing conflict and where 
“extravagantly militarized ‘masculine’ discourses” (2) still prevail. But 
Northern Ireland is also a place of intense literary activity, and by giving 
these voices a wider hearing and making a case for their consideration 
within the larger Irish literary canon, St. Peter is attempting to shift some- 
what the center of gravity of Irish literary studies. Such a bid for reas- 
sesament of the boundaries of the Irish literary tradition could probably 
only come from someone with an outsider’s perspective. (St. Peter is, as 
she states, “often the first public critic” of the works she discusses [3].) 
It is to her credit, too, that she acknowledges, at least indirectly (in the 
context of her discussion of Julia O’Faolain’s work), the part that the 
nostalgic celebration of “Irish republican history” among the Irish dias- 
pora in North America plays in “maintaining virulent nationalism in Ire- 
land” (84). 

The other two volumes considered here are both publications in the 
relatively new Women in Irish History Series (series editor, Caitriona 
Clear). Despite their very different foci (political vs. domestic history), 
Women in Ulster Politics, 1890-1940 and Women of the Howse: Women’s 
Household Work in Ireland, 1922-1961 overlap chronologically, covering 
the period of the partitioning of Ireland (sanctioned by the Government 
of Ireland Act in 1920) and its aftermath. Together they provide com- 
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pelling internal contrasts in terms of the variables of ethnicity, class, gender, 
and the historical and political conditions of pre- and post-Partition Ireland. 

As suggested above, there has been a scanting of women’s history and 
experience in the formal historiography dealing with Northern Ireland 
and a general lack of information on the role of women in Ulster politics. 
As Diane Urquhart observes in Women in Ulster Polstics, 1890-1940, “the 
enduring perception that politics was an exclusively male preserve and 
terra incognita for women resulted in little historical attention being di- 
rected towards unearthing women’s political role” (1). In this pioneering 
study, Urquhart provides a highly detailed, thoughtful disquisition on the 
gendering of women’s political activity and the historical patterns that 
developed along sectarian lines very early on in twentieth-century Ulster 
politics, which resulted in the creation and perpetuation of the two distinct 
social and political histories experienced by unionist and nationalist women 
in Ulster, as well as the tactics women employed to gain and exert political 
power. 

The first chapter covers the background behind the movement for 
women’s suffrage (a protracted and often daunting struggle in Ulster), 
highlighting the activities of prominent individuals and political organi- 
zations in the United Kingdom and Ireland, and the interconnections 
among them, including the Ulster Women’s Unionist Council (UWUC), 
the Women’s Social and Political Union (WSPU), the Irish Women’s 
Suffrage and Local Government Association (IWSLGA), the Irish 
Women’s Suffrage Society (IWSS), the Inghinidhe na hÉireann (Daugh- 
ters of Erin), and the Ladies Auxiliaries of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, the primary nationalist association for women, among others. 
Chapters 2 and 3 deal individually with women’s entry into and active 
participation in unionist and nationalist politics and the particular ob- 
stacles encountered by women-seeking political life within these two 
traditions. Here we gain insight into the impact of class on women’s 
expectations and participation in Ulster political life: Ulster’s unionist 
aristocracy encouraged the participation of upper-middle-class women, 
who had the necessary resources, leisure time, and social connections to 
exert political pressure at a high level; by contrast, Ulster’s relatively small, 
educated middle class and generally weak lay leadership were among the 
factors contributing to disunity among northern nationalists. The final 
chapters examine the opportunities available for women’s involvement in 
politics through the elective positions of Poor Law guardian and local- 
level district councillor as well as the experiences of the markedly few 
women in Ulster elected to the Northern Ireland Parliament. 
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It is possible to gain a flash of insight into Ireland’s rapid economic 
advancement over the last three decades from one provocative statistic 
pointed out by Clear in Women of the House: Women’s Household Work in 
Ireland, 1926-1961: as recently as 1960, only 12 percent of Irish rural 
homes had piped water (143). Household labor during the period under 
discussion—including the provision of water—was still very labor inten- 
sive, often requiring hours of arduous work and, as Clear abundantly 
illustrates, high levels of skill. It was the rapidity of social change, and the 
fear that Irish women’s domestic history would be forgotten, that mo- 
tivated Clear to undertake Women of the House. 

Based on both oral testimony and official records, this study includes 
commentary, data, and examples dealing primarily with the Republic of 
Ireland but inclusive of Northern Ireland as well. Seeking to find “com- 
mon threads” among those whose views contributed to this work, Clear 
focuses on women who would have done all or most of their own work: 
lower-middle-class and working-class women, and “women from nearly 
all sizes of farm” (1). Clear addresses in detail the received wisdom re- 
garding the role of women in Irish domestic life during the first four 
decades of the new state (including the notion that they lived lives of 
endless drudgery and subordination) and some of the devastating effects 
of governmental interventions in Irish family life. 

Chapter 1 provides detailed statistical analyses of the distribution of 
women’s work across important variables of marriage, paid and home 
work, and the impact of the marriage ban.? Chapter 2 (1923-43) looks 
at the ideals of domestic and maternal competence promulgated for Irish 
women and the dominant (mainly) Catholic perspectives on feminism, 
women’s work, and the home; the impact of the Report of the Com- 
mission on Vocational Organization; and portrayals of women in public 
discourse. Chapter 3 analyzes the primary concerns of women during the 
1940s and 1950s, looking in detail at the struggle to improve women’s 
domestic conditions and the controversy that arose over the introduction 
of children’s allowances (1943—44). Chapter 4 surveys the kinds of advice 
offered to women in the popular press and its degree of correspondence— 
or lack of it—to the reality of women’s lives. Chapter 5 deals with women’s 


2 There were in fact several “marriage bans” imposed by the Irish government from the 
1920s onward. These bans barred married women from employment in a number of white- 
collar sectors, including higher education and the aml service, and limited Irish women’s 
avi rights in other areas and therr full and equal participation in Insh society. The status of 
women began to improve in Ireland after 1970, when the government appointed a Com- 
mission for the Status of Women. 
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own experiences “alongside medico-social discourses about pregnancy, 
childbirth and women’s reproductive health” (96). A related chapter (6) 
looks at the decline of breast-feeding in Ireland and variations related to 
home versus hospital births and rates of infant mortality (also important 
economic indicators). The final chapter details dominant patterns of re- 
lationships and cooperation (including those among neighbors) and pat- 
terns of intimacy, household authority, and control of household money. 

The three studies under review here are very different and not easily 
amenable to comprehensive discussion within the limited framework of a 
book review. The two volumes in the Women in Irish History Series are 
invaluable additions to Irish historiography as thoughtful, richly detailed, 
and innovative analyses of areas of Irish women’s experience. The approach 
that Clear has taken in Women of the House has the secondary benefit of 
tracing some of the continuities in domestic life and material culture that 
are part of the shared experience of women in both Northern Ireland and 
the Republic. These aspects of shared experience are critical for the build- 
ing of rapprochement among nationalist and Unionist women in Northen 
Ireland, where there is a hunger for greater understanding of the current 
conflict and its development as well as for the articulation of women’s 
history and experience. The relative exclusion of women from Ulster pol- 
itics, pointed out by Urquhart, has been a matter of great contemporary 
concern in Ulster. This is evidenced in the founding of the Northern 
Ireland Women’s Coalition (NIWC) in 1996 to make it possible for 
women to have a greater impact on the peace process (within several weeks 
of its founding, two of its members were elected to participate in the 
Northern Ireland Peace Talks), and the establishment of the Center for 
the Advancement of Women in Politics (CAWP) at Queen’s University 
of Belfast in 2000 “to foster an appreciation of women’s contribution to 
politics, government, and public decision making in the UK and Ireland.”* 
For international scholars and observers, Urquhart’s study provides a key 
to understanding the still highly contested histories of Northern Ireland 
and women’s place in that struggle, implicitly contextualizing them within 
the complexity of women’s history on the island of Ireland in a way that 
may help to mitigate the unfortunate and seemingly instinctual invali- 
dation of the North and its struggles that occurs particularly in the North 
American diaspora. 

Finally, for anyone living outside Ireland, north or south, it is difficult 
to imagine the interconnectedness of literature, history, and social and 


* Bor information about the Center for the Advancement of Women in Politics at Queen’s 
University in Belfast, see http: //www.qub.ac.uk/cawp/index_hml. 
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political change or the levels of commitment, confidence, and outright 
joy that have been part—and still are part—of the Irish women’s move- 
ment. As St. Peter points out, Ireland has a culture where words have 
great impact (169), and it is “this note of confidence, this certainty 
about the reality and value of feminist practice that sounds such an 
original note in Irish writing and life” (162). These works are further 
welcome contributions to the documentation and understanding of 
Ireland’s changing culture. 1 


Same-Sex Love in India: Readings from Literature and History. Edited by 
Ruth Vanita and Saleem Kidwai. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2000. 


White Saris and Sweet Mangoes: Aging, Gender, and Body in North India. 
By Sarah Lamb. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000. 


AH You Want Is Money, All You Need Is Love: Sex and Romance in Modern 
India. By Rachel Dwyer. London: Cassell, 2000. 


Esha Niyogi De, University of California, Los Angeles 


hese three books reveal some exciting directions in which South Asian 

studies of gender and sexuality are moving. Many influential post- 

colonial theories of the gendering of imperialism and nationalism have 
relied heavily on Western poststructuralism. Moreover, most cultural stud- 
ies have taken gender to mean women. These books enrich prevailing 
models by emphasizing how important it is, especially for the study of 
non-Western cultures, to formulate context-based theories. Each in its 
own way works “from the ground” to develop a critical vocabulary for 
examining, first, how social formations are gendered and both male and 
female personhoods shaped, and, second, the ways in which these for- 
mations combine Western and Indian modernities with indigenous prac- 
tices and philosophies. 

Ruth Vanita and Saleem Kidwai present an outstanding array of writings 
on same-sex relationships drawn from two thousand years of Indian lit- 
erature produced in over a dozen classical and regional languages. These 
are translated by the editors and other distinguished scholars. The an- 
thology imaginatively organizes the chronological selection—from ca- 
nonical and devotional religious texts, legal and erotic treatises, story 
cycles, historical chronicles, modern literature, and biographies—around 
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salient themes. The objective, fulfilled through an intelligent choice of 
texts and the diachronic linking of themes through critical commentaries, 
is to establish continuities between the strands of South Asian thought 
and practice that tolerate same-sex love or, by critiquing institutions of 
heterosexual marriage and procreation, open “spaces” in which it can 
“flourish” (2). This scholarly collection reveals constructions of gender, 
sexuality, and eroticism not found in mainstream gay and lesbian studies 
and charts an analytic course for further investigation into South Asian 
and other non-Western legacies. 

The editors insightfully demonstrate that a model of oppression and 
resistance is inappropriate for investigating this context because elite and 
marginal texts alike contain “multiple voices” (xvii). Many combine a 
heterosexist bias with critiques of procreative sex (e.g., the Hindu epic 
Mababbarata) or with a portrayal of social realities:that bypass institu- 
tionalized sexual activity (¢.g., medieval Urdu poetry arising from urban 
Islamic culture); a number show men giving voice to passion between 
women (¢.g., Urdu Rekhti poetry). The editors stress that in these syn- 
cretistic cultures alternative expressions indicate not “resistance to social 
control” but “openness to different possibilities” (12) or “accommoda- 
tion” of nonlegitimized sexual behavior (124). They develop a critical 
vocabulary sensitive to the ways that “ideas of what is ‘sexual’ change. . . 
with place and time” (xiii) in this long cultural history. Vanita notes sim- 
ilarities between indigenous and Western philosophies (e.g., the “undo- 
ing” of gender categories in Hindu and Buddhist philosophies and de- 
constructionist theories) (22). But the collection emphasizes creating new 
theoretical categories and distinctions through excavating this rich legacy’s 
multiple gender classifications. For example, the editors introduce friend- 
ship as a category of analysis of same-sex relationships, making a distinction 
between “homoerotic inclination” and active homosexuality. 

The volume makes a landmark contribution to South Asian gender 
studies by presenting new translations of homophobic versions of early 
texts and explaining how these had been distorted in colonial and na- 
tionalist representations. But it also refrains from pitting premodern tol- 
erance against modern bias. It emphasizes that some modern texts reiterate 
tolerant attitudes or depict new opportunities for forging same-sex alli- 
ances (especially between women) and communities of homoerotically 
inclined people across borders of race and gender. Stressing the importance 
of these mixed-gender communities and their multifaceted critiques of 
heterosexual patriarchy, the editors include both gay and lesbian texts. 
Simultaneously, they attempt to speak to gender difference. Vanita notes 
gender bias in “tolerant” texts, while both editors provocatively engage 
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with heterosexist viewpoints in Indian feminist thought (noteworthy is 
their rebuttal to Madhu Kishwar’s criticism of the lesbian film Fire 
[214-15]). Yet the one weak point of the theoretical framework is the 
inconsistency of the feminist critique. The volume is unevenly attentive 
to how women’s interests become marginalized in texts celebrating male 
relationships in patriarchal societies (this angle is entirely absent from 
Kidwai’s commentaries on Perso-Urdu materials). 

In White Saris and Sweet Mangoes, Sarah Lamb looks at South Asian 
constructions of gender through a very different analytic lens. She considers 
experiences of aging in a Bengali village in eastern India and explores the 
“varied ways social ties may be formed and taken apart, and bodies and 
genders transformed” (2). This insightful and engaging ethnography (en- 
livened by the author’s experiences of living as a young woman in the village) 
analyzes the shifts in meanings of male and female personhoods and kin 
relations through lifetimes. Lamb explores how caste, economic status, and 
the effects of modernity inflect the shifts. The book makes two important 
contributions to South Asian studies of gerontology and gender. It presents 
the first-ever study of aging from older people’s perspectives and reexamines 
the common scholarly perception that the elderly command some authority 
in Indian contexts. Revealing the reversals and paradoxes that underlie age 
hierarchy, Lamb stresses that older people are caught between struggling 
“to maintain family relations in the face of . . . intergenerational conflicts” 
in a modernizing society and breaking social ties in compliance with cultural 
notions about preparing for death (115). 

Lamb astutely combines the categories of age, gender, and body in her 
analysis. She challenges women-centered gender theories by demonstrat- 
ing that “women and men are equally gendered beings” (21) with the 
“somatic, social, and political” dimensions of their gendered identities 
changing in interrelated ways (206). She also reads from a feminist per- 
spective notions of sexual purity that inflect these interrelations in the 
patrilineal Bengali culture. Drawing on theories about Indian notions of 
the self and the gendered body, she argues that older women begin to 

‘partake in the stable social positions of men; as their postmenopausal 
bodies grow “pure” like men’s (relatively impermeable to new substance 
and emotion), women’s identities also become securely bound to one 
home and (marital) family line. Lamb reinforces her argument by thought- 
fully contrasting older women’s social authority with young women’s lim- 
ited opportunities for resisting social control and the emotional pressures 
of “marital exchange” (207). She illustrates the point through a ground- 
breaking discussion of young and older widows. 

Arguing that postmodern anthropology’s paradigms of contestation 
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and heterogeneity are inadequate for delineating the “full range. . . of 
perspectives” (43) in this context, Lamb demonstrates the need for 
“ethno-theories” (41) that diversify prevailing frameworks and disallow 
binary approaches. She creatively combines available vocabularies with her 
perceptive translations of salient local terms and concepts to theorize the 
ways that “generalized or essentialized features” (43) of this culture de- 
termine personal visions and the scope of resistance. Particularly provoc- 
ative is her delineation of how villagers “essentialize themselves” (43), 
especially when critiquing modernity, and the ways that the subjects’ age 
and gender color the critiques (and their frequent sexism). Indeed, one 
of Lamb’s objectives is to read a “postcolonial and increasingly globalized 
rural Bengal” (244) in light of the discursive and material effects of mo- 
dernity. The book’s weakness lies, however, in its neglect of this important 
strand. Lamb confines the discussion of modernity to one portion of a 
chapter. She does not explore how both the constraints and also the new 
opportunities arising from socioeconomic change do or can affect villagers’ 
(especially women’s) experiences of aging and youth. A more nuanced 
reading of rural modern subjectivities through the lenses of age and gender 
would have made a richer and more timely contribution to South Asian 
and global cultural studies. 

Rachel Dwyer looks from a very different angle at gendered notions 
“of person and of individuality” (1) in South Asia. She examines subject 
positions and social relationships constructed by portrayals of romantic 
love and sexuality in the “public culture” (1) produced and consumed by 
India’s emerging wealthy middle classes. This well-researched book on 
contemporary Indian mass culture (commercial cinema, advertisements, 
film magazines, “star” gossip, pulp fiction) makes timely contributions to 
South Asian and global studies of urbanization, mass media, and gender. 
Focusing on the upwardly mobile bourgeoisie of the cosmopolitan com- 
mercial city of Bombay, a class forming through local and global economic 
and political changes and waves of migration into the city, Dwyer illu- 
minates its “struggle” with the “old” professional elite for “hegemony of 
India’s national culture” (5). She argues that the new bourgeoisie’s pat- 
terns of producing and consuming public culture—in which nonmodern 
patriarchal notions of personhood and kinship combine with consumerism 
and a xenophobic Hindu nationalism—reveal its attempts to gain ground 
over an Indian haute bourgeois culture of “rationality and secularism” 
(92). 

Bringing a provocative feminist perspective to this struggle between 
normative cultures, Dwyer also evaluates the fresh “opportunities” (189) 
these mass products give to marginalized groups for questioning hetero- 
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sexist patriarchal standards and expressing sexualities and selves. The chap- 
ter on film magazines and consumer advertisements contains a new and 
insightful discussion of the self-empowerment gained by the female read- 
ership. Equally valuable for popular feminist studies is Dwyer’s delineation 
of the independent “woman-oriented” perspective underlying conserva- 
tive depictions of the bourgeois Hindu family in Shobha De’s pulp fiction 
(206). Dwyer’s explorations of gendered cultural shifts in a non-Western 
globalizing city have broader implications for research on globalization 
and cultural feminisms. As she notes, they pave the path to comparisons 
between similar developmental contexts (3). 

Dwyer intervenes in postcolonial theory by arguing that the paradigm 
of elite and subaltern cannot account for these conflicting strands of 
“bourgeois consciousness” (1) in contemporary India. She attempts, in- 
stead, to reveal the complex ways that Enlightenment and indigenous 
notions of love and sexuality intersect in this emerging consciousness and 
its “ways of enjoying . . . consumption” (92). Her analysis of this inter- 
sectional consumer consciousness, however, is at times confusing, under- 
elaborated, or reductive. In a sprawling chapter, Dwyer surveys premod- 
ern, bourgeois Western and Indian (haute and nouveau) discourses. This 
key chapter fails either to elucidate the epistemological differences between 
these various value systems or to specify how these intersect in the for- 
mation of the new bourgeois consciousness. This neglect of epistemo- 
logical issues persists throughout the subsequent chapters on the media. 
Often, Dwyer describes variations in moral value and aesthetic taste with- 
out exploring the underlying assumptions or delineating conceptual links. 
Beyond this, Dwyer tends to homogenize both the “old” and the “new” 
elite cultures, seemingly unaware that both strands adapt Western values 
to indigenous premodern ones (i.c., that none completely converges with 
the liberal secular “international bourgeoisie” [93]). Her narrative of heg- 
emonic struggles would have significantly gained from taking account of 
the differences in cultural adaptation and specifying ways in which the 
new upwardly mobile bourgeoisie negotiate the assumptions and values 
of a Westernized transnational market society. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, much is interesting in Dwyer’s work, 
not the least of which is its rich data drawn from well-translated Indian- 
language materials and English- and hybrid-language (“Hinglish”) sources. 
Seen together, the three books indicate some ways that South Asian scholars 
are responding to new sociocultural phenomena or to the old in new ways. 
They also show that scholars are bringing fresh perspectives to what have 
become slightly tired theoretical approaches and debates and setting tracks 
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of investigation that substantially enrich both non-Western and Western 
studies of gender, culture, and society. 1 


Pregnant Pictwres. By Sandra Matthews and Laura Wexler. New York and 
London: Routledge, 2000. 


The First Look. By Amelia Davis, Urbana: University of Ilinois Press, 2000. 
Stacey McCarroll, Boston University 


hese two books focus on subject matter that remains out of sight in 

contemporary American visual culture: the pregnant body and the 

body marked by breast cancer. Both books offer a pioneering look 
at representations of the female body, although they do so in very different 
ways. Sandra Matthews and Laura Wexler study a broad inventory of 
images of pregnancy, generating an equally expansive textual analysis, an 
approach that raises more questions than answers, while Amelia Davis 
provides a narrow, yet comprehensive, photographic view of postsurgery 
breast cancer survivors with brief personalized narratives, a combination 
that draws the audience into the material. 

Matthews and Wexler argue in their introduction that as feminist de- 
bates about body politics have converged on the female body, those de- 
bates have virtually ignored the pregnant female body. Given this sur- 
prising oversight, their project fulfills a significant need by originating a 
much overdue critical inquiry into representations of pregnancy. What is 
missing from their study, however, is a clear and definitive statement of 
their agenda and an outline of the issues they want to make visible in the 
text. Matthews and Wexler begin by identifying their frustrations over 
“the gap between our actual experiences of pregnancy, family and work, 
and the photographs of pregnancy available to us” (xiii). They could have 
made a significant contribution had they really attempted to sort out the 
differences between actual experiences of pregnancy and cultural repre- 
sentations of pregnancy, or at least made it evident that their study was 
concerned with one or the other. In glossing over this key conceptual 
nexus, Matthews and Wexler end up perpetuating many of the same ques- 
tions they attempt to resolve. 

Stating from the outset that their goal was to construct an archive of 
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photographs of pregnant women, Matthews and Wexler collected images 
from diverse contexts, including art, medicine, advertising, and family 
snapshots, and arranged this eclectic material into several separate con- 
ceptual chapters. The problem is that there is no clear narrative unifying 
the chapters and therefore no anchor for the images. For example, the 
first chapter, examining “The Subject of Pregnancy,” is devoid of images. 
This overview of literature on the pregnant woman from primarily feminist 
and psychoanalytic perspectives would have carried more weight had it 
been tied to specific visual analysis and integrated into the rest of the 
book. Matthews and Wexler urge the increased visibility of a range of 
experiences of pregnancy, such as pregnant working women, yet sheer 
visibility itself does not necessarily resolve “the difficulty of positioning 
pregnancy itself” within our culture (14). Although they pose their project 
as a more complete contextual representation of the pregnant woman, 
their lack of focus obscures the issues. They contend that their archive, 
“perhaps the most extensive collection of photographs of pregnant women 
in existence,” is “proof of how many representations of pregnant women 
do, in fact, exist” (xiv). But images don’t speak for themselves. Their archive 
may demonstrate that lots of pictwres of pregnancy do exist, but without 
solid visual, historical, and contextual analysis those pictures tell us litde 
about the range of representations and their social/cultural implications. 

An ambitious introductory look at images of pregnancy, Pregnant Pic- 
tures unfortunately suffers as many initial surveys do, sacrificing substance 
for abundance. The images often serve as illustrations of the text, as in 
the chapter on “Medical Imaging, Pregnancy and the Social Body.” The 
most lucid visual analyses hinge on Lennart Nilsson’s popular book on 
pregnancy, A Child Is Born.’ Curiously this analysis is broken up into two 
different chapters. A key foil to Matthews and Wexler’s argument, the 
analysis of Nilsson warrants a complete chapter and a more cohesive pre- 
sentation. Overall the book is incomplete as a visual archive and limited 
in its analysis. The chapter on “Family Photographs and the Pregnant 
Pose,” for example, shows a mostly white, middle-class sample. In addition 
to being disappointed by the surface quality of the text, I wonder about 
the target audience for a book like this. The work seems to be too spe- 
cialized for the general reader, yet too generalized for the specialized 
reader, ultimately unsatisfying to both. 

In comparison, Davis speaks to a specific audience in The First Look, 
offering a valuable practical guide for breast cancer survivors. In addition 
to Davis’s photographs, the book includes a detailed profile of breast 


1 Lennart Nilsson, A Child Is Born (New York: Delacorte, 1996). 
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reconstruction by Loren Eskenazi, M.D., F.A.C.S., a short piece on lym- 
phedema (chronic swelling of the arm that affects about 20 percent of 
breast cancer survivors) by Saskia R. J. Thiadens, RN., and a listing of 
medical and organizational resources, including important Internet sites. 
Davis also takes on tbe unseen here, presenting her work to “let women 
see exactly what mastectomies, various types of reconstructive surgery, and 
lumpectomies look like” (xiv). Like Pregnant Pictures, her project emerged 
out of personal experience, with Davis’s mother, Maxine, as the first 
model. Recovering from a modified radical mastectomy, Davis writes, her 
mother “felt mutilated and alone” when her bandages first came off, faced 
with a body image that she wasn’t prepared for (xiii). There were no 
photographic images to show her actual results of these surgeries. Coming 
from a documentary photography perspective, the photographer set out 
to fill this void. 

Davis’s photographs are intimate. The women are photographed in 
their domestic surroundings: at the kitchen table, in the backyard, sitting 
on the sofa. There is nothing particularly clinical here. Even the medical 
entries are written in accessible prose. What is most satisfying is to see 
the evidence of significant improvements in breast cancer treatment and 
survival with these women in comparison to their mothers and grand- 
mothers. There are simply more choices for women and more motivation 
for them to participate in their health-care decisions. Whereas the fore- 
word by Nancy Snyderman, M.D., rather simplistically dwells on the role 
of the beautiful breast in our culture, the book raises a complex web of 
attitudes about the body, recovery, and breast reconstruction in particular. 
Most of the stories are success stories. The women communicate strong 
and healthy body images as they undergo their own negotiation of their 
private and public selves. 

To focus the reader’s attention entirely on the effects of breast cancer 
surgery and to maintain the anonymity of her models, Davis photographs 
only the women’s exposed torsos, omitting their heads and for the most 
part the rest of their bodies. The woman’s first name or a pseudonym 
identifies her. What seemed like a rather suspect decision at first works in 
this context, as the more complete picture of the subject is given in the 
short personalized narratives accompanying each image. In contrast to 
Pregnant Pictures, this project’s text builds on the image, as the narratives 
relate personal experience to inform the reader. Davis acknowledges in 
her preface that she edited these narratives, and although most were orig- 
inally written by the women themselves, the author composed some from 
interviews and conversations. Like Pregnant Pictures, The First Look is also 
a kind of survey, but a carefully constructed and well-composed survey. 


United States and International Notes 


Suns: Journal of Women in Culture and Socsety welcomes announcements of fel- 
lowships, calls for papers, upcoming special issues, and new journals for the “United 
States and International Notes” section. 


Calls for papers 

The NWSA Jowrmal, the scholarly publication of the National Women’s Studies 
Association, invites submissions in all areas relating to women’s studies. Reports, 
book reviews, archives, and critical essays that engage in a feminist perspective will 
also be considered. To submit, send three double-spaced copies of your manuscript 
(20-30 pages), with parenthetical notes and a complete references page formatted 
according to the Chicago Manual of Styls, to Brenda Daly, Editor, NWSA Journal, 
253 Ross Hall, lowa State University, Ames, IA 50011. Deadline is ongoing. 


The Asian Journal of Women’s Studies (AJ WS), a multidisciptinary international forum 
the submission of articles, book reviews, and commentaries with regard to all aspects 
of women’s issues, including sexuality, labor, and cultural and political issues, es- 
pecially in the Asian context. Deadline is ongoing. For further information, visit the 
journal’s Web site at http://www.acws.ewha.ac.kr:8081 /acws/m6—2.html, or 
contact the Editor, Asian Journal of Women’s Studies, Ewha Woman’s University, 
Seoul 120-750, Republic of Korea. 


Optet Mountain, an essays-only, online space for new and original feminist writing, 
features monthly essays, one to four pages in length, dealing with women’s issues 
and written exclusively by women. All subject matter is acceptable as long as the 
writing deals with women’s health, welfare, experiences, or politics, from a feminist 
perspective. All feminists—lesbian, eco-, and academic—are welcome to participate 
in Quiet Mountain. Lesbians, women who are of color, or differently abled, or 
working class are particularly encouraged to submit work. The site’s motto is “Let 
Your Voice Be Heard!” Introduction, archives, and submission guidelines are avail- 
able at http://www.quietmountainessays.org. Deadline is ongoing. 


Intersections: Gender, History, and Culture in the Asian Context secks submissions 
on “Women Traders” for a special issue to be published in February 2005. Deadline 
for sabmissions is October 15, 2004. Intersections emphasizes the paramount im- 
portance of research into the region’s multiple historical and cultural gender pat- 
terns-—patterns that are crucial for the understanding of contemporary globalized 
socictics, where identities and social relations are constantly being negotiated 
against the background of dominant narratives. Submissions should be e-mailed 
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to intrsect@central.murdoch.edu.au or sent to the Editors, Intersections, SSHE, 
Murdoch University, South Street, WA 6150, Australia. 


The editors of World Archacolagy seek submissions for a special volume on 
“Historical Archaeology” to be published in September 2005. Submissions are 
duc in September 2004. This volume aims to provide an international comparative 
context for historical archaeology, covering the period A.D. 1500-1900. Themes 
of particular interest include approaches to the study of colonial contact, class, 
gender, and ethnicity. For more information, e-mail rl.gilchrist@reading.ac.uk. 


Call for artwork 

Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society secks submissions for cover art. 
Published quarterly by the University of Chicago Press and distributed interna- 
tionally, Sggns is an interdisciplinary academic journal that focuses on race, class, 
nation, and sexuality. Submissions are not limited by style or medium (photography 
and film stills are welcome) but should reproduce well in black and white; content 
should represent a point of new on women’s issues. One full-color cover will be 
published annually. Send up to ten labeled slide duplicates to Art Editor, Sias, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1400H Public Policy, Box 957122, Los 
Angeles, CA 90095-7122. E-mail signs@signs.ucla.edu. A small honorarium is 
available. Deadline is ongoing. 
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workplace."-—Karen O'Connor, suthor of Women, Politics, 
and American Soclety 

256 pages, Cloth $29.95, Paper $14.95 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 

Women In the Barracks 

The VMI Case and Equal Rights 

Philippa Strum 

“Far more than a case study of a lawsuit, Strum’s book 


offers unique insights into the evolution of gender roles 
tn modern and post-modern America. ”—Linda Grant 


De Pauw, author of Battle Cries and Lullabies: Women in 
War from Prehistory to the Present 
428 pages, 29 photographs, Paper $19.95 


Available from bookstores or from the press. 
VISA, MasterCard, and American Express accepted. 


University Press of Kansas 


2501 West 15th Street - Lawrence KS 66049 
785-864-4154 « Fax 785-864-4586 - www.kansaspress.ku.edu 





“Provocative.... [Feldt] excels when giving 
concrete plans for how individuals can 


activate change.... It will rouse readers.” 
-- Publishers Weekly 
























THE WAR ON CHOICE 


The Right-Wing Attack on Women’s Rights 
and How to Fight Back 
by Gloria Feldt © 


1 
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“What we're seeing now is the 
Congress, the courts, and the 
administration in lockstep, 
launching an all-out assault on 
women and our reproductive 
freedoms.” —Gloria Feldt 


t a time when the vast majority of 
ericans assume access to reproductive 

information and health care is protected, 
a war is being waged across America. In her 
groundbreaking new book, Gloria Feldt, the 
president of Planned Parenthood® Federation 
of America, lays out in frightening detail the 
thirty-year campaign to undermine the hard- 
won laws protecting a woman’s freedom. 
“Marshalling a bevy of evidence, Feldt forewams that reproductive 
freedom, already endangered, faces an even more perilous future. 
The War on Choke asks us to defend passionately the right to 
reproductive freedom by restoring access to critical health care where 
it's been lost and working to preserve the future of choice for all.” 
— Anthony D. Romero, Executive Director, American Civi! Liberties Union 
A Bantam Trade Paperback Original! e 0-553-38292-8 * 352 pp. e $12.00/$18 00 Can 
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Academic Marke osina © 1745 Broadway ° New York, NY » 10019 
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RAISING HACKLES 





Steven Bruhm and Natasha Hurley, editors 
CURIOUSER 


(Guns RIQUSER 
On the Queerness of Children 





From punk (omboyism to quecr girlscouting. these 
scholars sciutinize queer childhood cnergies in un 
impressivc iange of cultural forms. 

Contnbutors: Lauren Berfant, Andie Fulani, Judith 
Halberstam, Ellis Hanson, Paul Kelleher, Kathryn Kent, 
James Kincaid, Richard Mohr. Michael Moon, 

Kevin Ohi. Euc Savoy, Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, 
Kathryn Bond Stockton, Michael Warner. 
$2295 paper + S68 95 cloth » 406 pages 


Susan Manning 
MODERN DANCE, NEGRO DANCE 
Race In Motion 


The first book w bring together the paths of modern . 
dance und Negio dance. 

“Sure to ruse hackles in us canombicaking 
intenogation of race and class in dance.” — Bienda 
Dixon Gottschuld 
$34 95 choth/jacket + 296 pages 


sad an Matt 


Nicole C. Raeburn 

CHANGING CORPORATE AMERICA FROM 
INSIDE OUT 

Lesbian and Gay Workplace Rights 


This long-overdue study focuses on the mobilization of 
lesbinn, gay. and biscxual networks ta win domesuc 
patner benefits in Fortune 1000 companies. 


$22.95 paper « 568.95 cloth » 360 pages 
Socal Movemants, Protest. and Contention Series, volume 20 


Dave Hage 

REFORMING WELFARE BY REWARDING 
WORK 

One State’s Successful Experiment 

A revealing account of Minncsota’s groundbreaking | 
anupoverly program which asserts that a true antipoy- 
erty program 1s crucial—and achievable —in America. 
$18.95 papar « 184 pages 


MIND-ALTERING BOOKS FROM UNIVERSITY a 
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Women In the former Soviet Union, despite a 
legacy of high levels of eduaston and labor force 
parbapaton, face a host of new problems 
Liette Gidlow Woodrow Walon Center Press 

‘ ' , $55.00 hardcover 


and structural facets of the “Get Out the Vote” i A Vision for Giris 


of the 1920s but ako the in 
ripi orl uc Cinder! Etn anclihe Daa a 


; Political History 
| Ronald P Formisano, 
Poul Bourke, Donald DeBats, 
and Paula M. Beker, 
| Series Founders Speaking for Nature 
' Obscenit Women and Ecologies of 
| Early Modem England 
raar pried Sys Bowerbank 
‘ In 
' f Sya Bowerbank's engaged 
1878-1935 é A study melds the concerns of a 
“Bachar than portraying early 3 4 hterary scholarshup. Ecologsts 
' y debates over Ei è wall encounter a rich history of 
' obscenity as a part of a $ ‘% writngs and activites by early 
£ continuous battle between the a Pe T 
s : k £. perspectrves to on 
salle sites Aa EE ESEE 
* Wheeler identifies key moments ae women i vtohd will reet 
"Wir famdiar figures in new guises ” 
ae AS eee 
i b f j P i EA i niversty 
ENDENE el aaa a T $49 95 hardcover 
\ póssible context, she - 
Í its legacy for the sex wars of the 1980s and: Post-Soviet Women 
bac Koy Aane R moma , Encountering Transition 
seabird TN i | Naton Building, Economic Survival, and 
| —Wendy Gambar, Indiana Unversity | Ovie Actvism 
, $44.95 hardcover } edited by Kathleen Kuehnest and 
| Carol Nechemlas 
' The Big Vote 
i} 


! country | Andrea Hamilton 

themselves In the public sphere. Highly readable, ' wath a foreword by Helen Lefkowntz Horowstz 

sere ee E | © "In Hamilton's teling, the story of the Bryn Mawr 

i past and how that pat A ow politica {| School moves beyond Its local particulars to 

t cukture today." ee ee 
bon —from the Foreword 

«pride Gunahon, University of Vermont + cen Lefkowitz Horowitz 

‘ee ee eee — - -o $39.95 bardcover 


The Johns Hopkins University Press ° 1-800-537-5487 ° www.press.fhu.edu 


Executive Director, 

Institute For The Study Of 
Women And Gender in Arts 
And Medla 


Columbia Coflege Chicago Is a diverse, open admissions, 

urban institution of over 9,900 undergraduate and graduate 
students emphasizing arts and communications in a liberal 
education setting. 


The Instttute for the Study of Women and Gender in Arts 
and Media Invites applications for the position of Executive 
Director. Responsibilities Include creating awareness of 
gender representation in arts and media and Its role In 


organizations. Terminal degree In media, the arts or 
humanities (or equivalent experience), proven fundralsing 


We offer a competitive salary and excelent benefits 
package. Review of appfications wil begin Immediately 
and continue unii! the position is filed. Please send vitae’ 
and application letter to: Human Resources, Columbia 
College Chicago, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60605-1996. 


Minorty and Women applicants are especially encouraged 


to apply. Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/D/V. For more 
Information, visit our website at: www.colum.edu/nome.himi. 


Columbia 


COLLEGE CHICAGO G 





Cultural Matters 












"Partner beanttfally tells the story of the life 
and times of 2 farm woman from the 1920s 











aed sige E edie | Gey of Wher iis tom Ceara 
and the transformations which it 
ee EVOLUTION’S RAINBOW 

— Andrew Gordon, Harrard University Diversity, Gender, and Sexuality 
$50.00 hardcover, $19.95 paperback in Nature and People 






JOAN ROUGHGARDEN 

"An expansively creative challenge to the 
THE INTIMATE ECONOMIES modern orthodoxies of sexual selection." 
OF BANGKOK. — Patricia Adair Gowaty, suthor of 


Tomboys, Tycoons, and Aron Ladies Feminism and Esolutionary Biology 
$27.50 hardcover 













SITES OF VIOLENCE 






eT i I hard pees: es 
ae sen no vru AND 
better ethnography of globalization." saeco aera tes 






"An important contribution to one of the 
most significant new fields in both 
women's studies snd internationa! politics 
— the study of post-conflict societies.” 
—- Cynthia Enloe, suthor of kenexsers 
$60.00 herdcover, $24.95 paperback 
















CITIZEN BACCHAE 
Women's Ritual Practice 

in Anctent Greece 

BARBARA GOEF 

A comprehensive and sophisticated inves- 
tigation of the ritual roles of women in 
ancient Greece. 

$60.00 hardcover 
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Worn at the Front 


Women at the Front 
Hospital Workers In 

Civil War America 

JANE E. SCHULTZ 


“This Important study ... deepens our 
understanding of the complexities of 


history and memory. ...A significant 
achlevement.”—Darlene Clark Hine, 
author of Black Women In White 
CIVIL WAR AMERICA 


376 pp. 45 lilus. $34.95 d 


Masterful Women 
Slaveholding Widows from the 
American Revolution through 

the Civil War 

KIRSTEN E. WOOD 
“Wonderfully rich and revealing....An 


Important contribution to the literature 


on women, gender, and slaveholding 
sodety in the American South.” 
—Stephanle McCurry, University of 
Pennsytvanla 


GENDER AND AMERICAN CULTURE 
304 pp. $49 95 d/ $19.95 pa 


Blood and Irony 
Southern White Women’s Narratives 
of the Civil War, 1861-1937 
SARAH E. GARDNER 


“Adds substantially to our understanding 
of the writers, the period, and the ‘lost 


cause’ creation."—Peggy Whitman 
Prenshaw, Lourslana State University 


352 pp. $39.95 d 


White Women, Rape, 

and the Power of Race 

in Virginia, 1900-1960 

LISA LINDQUIST DORR 

“Wl change the way historians understand 
not only rape and lynching, but also segrega- 
thon, economic change, and the operation of 
law and polttcs In the 20th-century South.” 
—taura F Edwards, Duke University 

336 pp. $49.95 d / $19.95 pa 


Manliness and Its 


Discontents 

The Black Middle Class and the 
Transformation of Masculinity, 1900~1930 
MARTIN SUMMERS 


“Breathtakingly original. ... The theoretical leap 
forward that Summers makes ts going to be 


the starting point for analyses politics 
and cultural production In years to come.” 


—Glenda Gilmore, Yale University 
GENDER AND AMERICAN CULTURE 


400 pp. $55.00 d / $21.95 pa 


Unnatural Selections 
Eugenics In American Modernism and 
the Harlem Renaissance 


DAYLANNE K. ENGLISH 

“English’s most significant contribution Is the 
unusual juxtaposition and sustained connec- 
thon of literary ilves across the matrix of color, 
dass, and gender.”——Matthew Pratt Guter, 
Indiana Untversity 
288 pp. $49.95 d / $19.95 pa 


Singing In My Soul 

Black Gospel Music in a Secular Age 
JERMA A. JACKSON 

“[Sister Rosetta Tharpe} forged a highway to 
[the secular] world by creating sacred space 
wherever she sang. The complete story Is In 
[this book] Read It and discover the truth.” 
—Horace Clarence Boyer, author of 

The Golden Age of Gospel 

208 pp. $49.95 d / $18 95 pa 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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FELLOWSHIPS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND HUMANITIES 


y Woodrow Wilson Scholar Setection and Services Office 
Wt international One Woodrow Wilson Piaza 


1300 Pamnsytvanla Ave., NW 

Washington, DC 20004-3027 

for Seh Scholars E-malk fallowships@wwic.si.odu 
Tat 202-691-4170; Fax 202-291-4001 


The Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars announces the open- 
ing of its 2005-2006 Fellowship competition. The Center awards academic year 


residential fellowships to men and women from any country with outstanding 
project proposals on national and/or international issues. Projects should have 
relevance to the word of public policy or provide the historical and/or cultur- 
al framework to illumine policy issues of contemporary importance. 

Fellows are provided offices, access to the Library of Congress, Windows-based 

personal computers, and research assistants. 

The application deadline is October 1, 2004. For eligibility requirements 
and application guidelines, please contact the Center. If you wish to download 
the application, please visit our Web site at http://www.wilsoncenter.org. 











The Master of Arts and Graduate Certificate in Women’s Studies at 
Southern Connecticut State University 


© Full or Part Time 

Q Rolling Admission 

Q Day or Evening Classes 

© Commute or Live On Campus 


Feminist Scholarship, Activism & Agency 


Please contact us for more Information: 





www.southernct.edu/departments/womensstudies/masters 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 


Chains of Love 

Slave Couples In Antebellum South Carolina 

Emity West 

Malang expert use of sources such as the Works Progress 
Administration narratives, slave autobiographies, slave owner 
records, and church records, this book-length study ts the first to 
focus on the primacy of spousal support as a means for facing 
oppression. Chains of Love provides telllng Insights Into the 
nature of the stave famfty that emerged, celebrating Its strength 
and revealing new dimensions to the staves’ struggle for freedom 
Hardcover, $30.00 $ 


Eve’s Daughter/Modern Woman 

A Mural by Mary Cassatt 

Sally Webster 

Often regarded as merely the creator of sentimental Images of 
mothers and children or an expatriate heavity Influenced by 
Impressionism, Mary Cassatt ls not typically regarded as an artist 
of radical convictions. Sally Webster reevaluates these dis- 
missals with a historical, aesthetic, and symbolist analysis of 
Cassatt’s unique ventura Into the male-dominated realm of large- 
scale mural painting, Modern Woman. Webster connects the 
symbollsm of the palnting to Cassatt’s life as a woman artist and 
a member of the Parisian avant-garde, and to the history of 
woman's emancipation. She ends with a detective story as\she 
Joins the hunt to unravel the mystery of the now-missing mural. 
Illustrated. Hardcover, $35.00 


DUMESTIC Domestic Tyranny 

adeeb The Making of American Social Policy agalnst Famlly 
Violence from Colonial Times to the Present 
Elizabeth Pleck 
“In every sense a pioneering work that not only ralses provoca- 
tive questions about the nature and scope of famlty violence but 
also probes the Inherent difficulties In shaping remedies.” 
—Norma Basch, Joumal of American History 
This edition features a new Introduction surveying the multna- 
tonal and cultural themes now present In recent historical writ- 
Ing about family violence. 


Ilustrated. Hardcover, $50.00; Paperback, $20.00 





Art and Life 


= 


IMVALIDISM AND IDENTITY IN. 
NIMETEENTH-CENTURY BRITAIN 
Maria H. Frawley - - 

“Frewley’s readable study belongs on the 
shelves of everyone interested in the 
Victoclen era Frawley's invalids and their 
„narratives challenged Victorian nocms of 
progress, mobility, and the work ethic. Their 
unique and static positioning in a bustling 
society, rife with exploitation, helps contem- 
porary readers re-imegine a different 
Victorian past.”—Barbera Gates, author of - 
In Nataró Name 

Cora 959.00 


Now In paper 

THE DARKENED ROOM 

Women, Power, and Spiritualism In Late 

Victorlan-Engiand 

Alex Owan ; 

“At once schclarly, intellectually scrupulous, 

moving and/exciting.... This is both an 
‘end exact and a very seadable 

bate” —A. S. Byatt, Times Litenary 

+ Supplement 


" “This is confident and far-reaching scholar- 
_ ship, moving with assurance among differ- 


- NEW FROM CHICAGO 


WOMEN, COMPULSION, 
MODERNITY 

The Moment of American Naturalism 
Jennifer L Relssner 

“Self-consciously provocative, Fleisener 
describes a naturalism whoee central preoc- 
cupetion is not a futile effort to restore virile 
masculinity but the promise and plight of 
modern women; a feminism that under- 
stands the compulsive behavior of the natu- 


* ralists’ women dot as simply neurotic but as 


everyday life. An example of the revisionist 
impulse at its most probing.” Brook 
Thomes, University of California, Irvine 
Woes m Cortes Amp Socor Saras 

Para $25.00 


IMAGES OF THE FEMININE IN 


REMBRANDT'S WORK 

Anat Gilboa 

Females are the focus of many significant 
works by Rembrandr, from mythological 
heroines to street vendors. Nonetheless, the 
female image has been an underappreciated 
aspect of Rembrandt studies. This book 


_ examines how Rembrandt's portrayals of ` 


women reflect his intense dialogue with pic- 
torial tradition and the cultural climate of 
seventeenth-century Netherlands, 
DISTRIBUTED Poe IsOeon Pususwers, Derr 

Cora $95.00 
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